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Program and financing 





| Presently Revised Increase (+-) 
available estimate or decrease 


Program by activities: 
1, Engineering and supervision. -......................-... $250, 000 





COND 000-1 eee tas ce 

2. Comstrinetion.........ccccocce a iachbigiecinmmnipinn ghictiaaepenaieer anaes 1,661,627 | 54, 561,383 | +$52, 899, 756 

Fenner ee en seaucocennnant 1,911,627 | 54,811,383 | +52, 899, 756 
Financing: 

Unobligated balance brought forward_..................-- +2, 131,627 | —27, 531,383 | —25, 309,756 

Unobligated balance carried forward.....................- 220, 000 ANE 4 n.65.~sdbiiaeae 

Appropriation (new obligational authority) ............- | itiniaeaiasaandiogd 27, 500,000 | +27, 500, 000 





(1) 
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Object classification 








| Presently | Revised Increase (+) 
available estimate or decrease 
| (—) 
Total number of permanent positions._........-...-......___- 30 | 30 , 4 
Average number of all employees. __.....-..._.-__-- hasten 27 | 27 
Number of employees at end of year___.._-.__-_.____- aan 29 29 
01 Personal Services: 
Permanent positions _- ies i ee $227, 500 $227, 500 
02 Travel _- me ode we 3 i | 2 000 2 000 
04 Communication services.........-.- fae SlBinh-Favs 3 200 | 200 
06 Printing and reproduction. __-_____- - ndea 1,000 | 1, 000 
07 Other contractual services coed as a 600 600 
Services performed. by other agencies _ - 7 : 100, 000 100, 000 
08 Supplies ahd mhaterials_.........._- Rican Gam deed 2, 000 2, 000 
09 Equipment ieubenen ceeds , ane caidas 3, 000 3, 000 Sake 
10 Lands and structures in teilesisicchabwesip sire ae ile : 1, 561, 627 5A, 461, 383 +-$52, 899, 756 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions __- - - 13, 700 13, 700 
Total obligations._.......... neucoritem baile dnict debawte 1, 911, 627 54, 811, 383 +-52, 809, 756 


1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 
| 


| 
| 
| 

- a a —— — — —| oe $$$ | outs 
t 





Cree MOTD Ss GRIN ov de ccc cecmncudccucssecaceues 10.4 $7,987 | 9.1 $8,288 4 9.7 $8, 227 
t | | 


Mr. Tuomas. The committee will please come to order, gentlemen. 

We shall take up first the supplemental request for “Construction 
and development, additional Washington airport” in the amount of 
$27,500,000, as contained in House document No. 169. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


The justification of the supplemental estimates will be inserted in 
the record at this point. 
(The justifications follow :) 


GENERAL JUSTIFICATION 


WASHINGTON INTERNATIONAT. AIRPOR! 


In recognition of the need for additional airport facilities to accommodate air 
traffic in the Washington metropolitan area, Congress in 1950 authorized the 
construction of a public airport in the vicinity of the District of Columbia 
through enactment of Public Law 762, Sist Congress. 

In accordance with instructions from the Congress, a study of the proper site 
for the airport was conducted and as a result, a site near Chantilly, Va., was 
found to best meet requirements of public safety, airport and airspace capacity, 
and public service. To date funds have been appropriated by the Congress in 
the amount of $62.5 million for the development of an airport at this location. 

This request for $27.5 million, together with the $62.5 million already appro- 
priated, will provide an airport that will accommodate the forecasted traffic 
through the fiscal year 1965. The request of $27.5 million will provide: (1) 
$15.4 million for the construction of an access highway which had been omitted 
from the prior request pending a determination of the route: (2) $2.5 million 
for installation of a sewage disposal system to serve the airport’s needs and 
compatible with local water protection policy; and (3) $9.6 million for addi- 
tional costs of providing larger facilities than originally planned. The scope 
of the airport development includes two parallel N/S runways 11,500 feet in 
length, plus a 10,000-foot E/W runway; a terminal building: control tower; 
modern runway lighting; taxiways; 36 aircraft loading positions, including 
provision for executive and general aviation aircraft: utility systems for water, 
sewage and electricity; aircraft fuel storage and distribution system; and air- 
craft and automobile parking areas. The plans are being developed on a basis 
that will permit expansion of facilities as future demands materialize. 
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The acquisition of land and the construction-and development.of the airport 
started immediately after the selection of the Chantilly site had been made, 
with completion planned for early in calendar year 1961. This is a very tight 
schedule for a construction program of this magnitude and is dependent on the 
immediate availability of the funds requested. Our current forecasts clearly 
indicate that there will be a need for the new airport to handle an annual 
average of 4 million passengers in fiscal year 1965, more than 6.5 million in 
1970, and between 8 million and 10 million by 1975. Initial operation of long- 
range jet air carrier service by U.S. carriers commenced in October 1958, and 
the full potential of service to the Nation’s Capital by jet and turbine-powered 
aircraft will not be available until the construction of this airport as proposed 
is completed. Within the funds currently appropriated, the land comprising 
the airport site and access road right-of-way is being acquired. Construction 
is proceeding on schedule. The requested increase of $27.5 million is necessary 
to assure continuity of development now underway to provide airport facilities 
adequate to meet traffic forecasts. 

This estimate reflects a number of significant changes from the plan last sub- 
mitted to the Congress, consisting primarily of costs for construction of an 
access road to serve the airport; installation of a sewage disposal system; addi- 
tional land acquisition, and a new concept in the utilization and design of ter- 
minal facilities. The following schedule compares the project categories for 
which additional funds are requested : 





Project category Presently Increase Revised 
| available | estimate 
— mughereaa espentieeilihindiiene seaside a nei rae 
1. Land acquisition.--.-...- Zo 3 Sal ohieets ctl | $8, 282, 000 | 


$850, 000 | $9, 132, 000 


2. Site preparation: 


(a) Clearing and grubbing ; : Wee wee | 253, 000 279, 000 | 532, 000 
(6) Grading... ’ $udtaew <inttaesl.oit i. } 4, 935, 000 694, 000 5, 630, 000 
(c) Drainage eae of Seer L | 2272. 000 783, 000 | 3, 055, 000 
d) Turfing, landscaping, and perimeter planting-----. 1, 100, 000 | 20, 000 | 1, 120, 000 
eer erentalidesitiitpmesttealitecaiiinclsl tina tlpiintatpaiistagioeig 

Total, site preparation. ...............-.------- -| 8, 560, 000 1,777,000 | 10,337,000 


3. Paving and lighting: 











(a2) Paving runways, taxiways, and aprons__.........--| 14, 700, 000 | — 107, 000 14, 593, 000 
(bo) Lighting--.-.-..._.... ated obuiintmpdiwct auitipeses 2, 037, 500 | 957, 500 2, 995, 000 
Total, paving and lighting sebeece a4 16, 737, 500 | 850, 500 17, 588, 000 
4. Buildings- __- BsTacbrwest fv sue wieeteds 10, 150, 000 4, 807, 000 14, 957, 000 
5. Access highway. -.--.-....- z. a naka aa 15, 429, 000 15, 429, 000 
6. Utilities: | 
(a) Heating and powerplant. _---.......---- ii-4 a hast 2, 815, 000 —315, 000 2, 500, 000 
(6) Natural-gas distribution system-__-_._...-- dnl aan 95, 000 95, 000 
(c) Water storage and distribution system. - - 640, 000 —30, 000 610, 000 
(d) Airport sanitary sewer system._-- and Re 260, 000 30, 090 290, 000 
(e). Sewage disposal system. --.-.........-.-.-.-------.- 750, 000 2, 450, 000 3, 200, 000 
(f) Electrical distribution system _--.- ‘ 436, 000 | 466, 000 902, 000 
(g) Communications distribution system_..._...--- | 130, 000 229, 000 359, 000 
(h) Fuel distribution system eo ibiiiel tis | 2, 000, 000 280, 000 2, 280, 000 
(i) Refuse disposal and incinerator... -- lili ices ate = 50, 000 50, 000 
Weeds, Weide. iiss kts , dnabod 7, 031, 000 | 3, 255, 000 0, 286, 000 
7. Auto parking, interior roads, and fencing 
(a) Automobile parking. aatoel 648, 000 22, 000 670, 000 
(6) Interior roads. . Jn ittdonithadan ; pale 450, 000 — 240. 000 210, 000 
Cay eI ats tt sprcdeticnadess $i cata. tet bidies cts 625, 000 — 225, 000 400, 000 
:: ae = eS hn hl 
Total, parking, roads, and fencing.. aaa 1, 723, 000 | —443, 000 | 1, 280, 000 
|—>— ee = | 
Subtotal, construction.....................--.i. 52,483,500 | 26, 525, 500 | 79, 009, 000 
8. Contingencies. . . eae ae 3, 006, 500 336, 500 | 3, 343, 000 
9. Engineering and supervision -- ee nae eee BOR 7, 010, 000 638. 000 | 7, 648, 000 
GRE co wntunsti aoghtie enn renetannsene sense ene eneee ene 62, 500, 000 27, 500, 000 | 90, 000, 000 


1. Land acquisition.—The increased cost of $850,000 is based upon the acquisi- 
tion of 1,565 acres amounting to $604,000 for future development of a parallel 
east-west runway to provide additional airport capacity when needed, and to 
provide for a 20° shift in alinement of these runways to insure adequate 
wind coverage as.determined by technical studies. The estimate also includes 
$246,000 to cover an increase of $30 per acre in the cost of original 8,200 acres 
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currently being acquired. This cost is based on current land evaluations averag- 
ing $548.40 per acre as a result of court decisions. The breakdown of the land 
estimate follows: 


1. Amount deposited with courts, to date_-._..-.---.-----------~-- $4, 480, 000 
2. Deficiency settlements, to date._._.....-----~-.------------~--- 370, 000 
S$. Hetimated additional deficiencies...................--....---..-...---- 78, 000 
6 EO Gin rceenie see aonnennenenemegen 110, 000 
5. Costs of accomplishing acquisition, Justice Department and Gen- 
cream cnn gC SO Oe pee 317 ,000 
a ss nee ren ene asenae *5, 355, 000 
ee ee en Nn tentasinammneemneinigeman mame neues 477, 000 
I eetsienettiiets perenne 5, 832, 000 
a waieran anor ms eenuneinner ipeeinsietinwee eis eee 3, 300, 000 
REE pet dae Ret Sa ee 9, 132, 000 


1 Average cost per acre: 9.765 acres =$548.40. 


2. Site preparation—The aggregate increase in this category amounts to 
$1,777,000. This increase is based on actual engineering plans, which consider 
specific requirements as contrasted with preliminary data used in developing the 
initial estimate. After completion of surveys, clearing and grubbing require- 
ments increased $279,000 and involve greater areas than originally estimated. 
Grading involves 11,500,000 cubic yards as contrasted with the preliminary esti- 
mate of 9,800,000 cubic yards. Similarly, drainage costs, initially estimated at 
$2,272,000, now require $3,055,000, based on contract awards and work remaining 
to be placed under contract. 

Initial contracts have been awarded which aggregate $8.1 million for clearing, 
grubbing, grading, and drainage. The balance to be placed under contract is 
estimated at $2.2 million. 

3. Paving and lighting.—The decrease of $107,000 in paving is due to favorable 
prices obtained for the runways and taxiways which are under contract. The 
lighting increase of $957,500 is based on actual costs, plus requirements to pro- 
vide the most modern concepts of lighting to facilitate all-weather operation. 

This includes high-intensity runway lights and lighting for high-speed taxiway 
turnoffs. Provision is also made for special transitional lights at the end of 
each runway to assist in the critical conversion from instrument approaches to 
visual reference to the runway. 

Contracts have been awarded in the amount of $10.8 million. The balance to 
be placed under contract is estimated at $6.8 million. 

4. Buildings.—The increased cost for buildings amounts to $4,807,000. Based 
on results obtained to date from design and engineering concepts, together with 
a studied appraisal of the terminal needs at this location, this cost reflects spe- 
cific requirements as contrasted with the previous estimate which used only 
generalized information. The terminal building construction totals $8,987,000 of 
the estimate and visualizes a new concept employing the use of mobile lounges 
to transport passengers between the terminal and air carrier aircraft parked on 
a separate apron. An amount of $2.7 million is included in this estimate for 
mobile lounge vehicles. This concept has been adopted by the agency after con- 
sultation with the airlines which will use the airport. This concept eliminates 
the need for constructing “fingers” on the terminal building to accommodate air 
carrier passengers. The cost of the vehicle is offset by the saving in “finger” 
concourses and the cost of the loading bridges which would be incorporated into 
a “finger” concept. The use of mobile lounges will materially increase overall 
operational efficiency and enhance passenger convenience. Aircraft and heli- 
copters providing feeder service, together with executive and private aircraft, 
will be accommodated by a small “finger” at the terminal. The balance of the 
estimate includes $2.7 million for apron buildings and control tower, and $570,000 
for airmail, air express, and air cargo facilities, together with fire and crash 
station and maintenance building. 

Preliminary planning for terminal facilities is nearing completion and it is 
expected to be placed under contract in the early fall of 1959. 

5. Access highway.—The estimate of $15,429,000 is based on the cost of 
developing that portion of the route selected for the access highway from the 
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airport to a junction with the planned Washington Circumferential Highway 
and Virginia Route 123. The route is planned for an ultimate extension to a 
junction with interstate Highway 66, and was selected after a complete study 
and full public hearing. Work is progressing on plans for immediate construc- 
tion, with completion scheduled for early in calendar year 1961. The avail- 
ability of funds for constructing this major portion of the access highway is a 
crucial item in the scheduled completion of a usable airport unit. Ultimately, 
after the Virginia Department of Highways has finally selected the exact loca- 
tion of interstate Route 66, secured approval of the location and has proceeded 
with construction to Washington, plans will be developed to extend the airport 
access highway to a junction with the interstate Route 66. 

6. Utilities —A net increase of $3,255,000 is required in this category. The 
major increase is for the cost of sewage disposal. To complete the planning 
for the additional Washington Airport, it is essential to provide for an adequate 
system to dispose of airport sewage. The process used for disposition of airport 
sewage is a matter of concern to public agencies throughout the entire Wash- 
ington area. Accordingly, it has been determined to construct a sewer system 
which will dispose of effluent by connecting the airport with the District of 
Columbia sewage treatment facilities, at a cost of $3,200,000. This system will 
be capable of handling a 1.5 million gallon peak day load and will be adequate 
for 1968-70 airport requirements. The system is limited to the needs of the 
airport itself, as distinguished from the sewage disposal needs of the area, 
including present or future community development, and at the same time, it 
will prevent pollution of the watershed through discharge of airport sewage 
effluent downstream from the water supply intake. The net increase to provide 
for this sewer system is $2,450,000. Other additional costs include: $30,000 
for airport sanitary sewer system ; $95,000 for a natural gas distribution system ; 
and $50,000 for refuse disposal facilities. An increase of $695,000 is required 
for electrical and communications distribution systems and an increase of 
$280,000 is required for the aircraft fuel storage and distribution system, based 
on actual design and engineering requirements. A reduction of $345,000 from 
the initial estimate is reflected in the costs of heating, water storage, and 
distribution systems. 

7. Automobile parking, interior roads, and fencing.—A net decrease of $443,000 
in these items takes into account recent engineering studies related to the areas 
involved in developing public parking facilities, interior roads for servicing 
outlying areas of the reservation, and fencing airport boundaries where safe- 
guards must be established to preclude unauthorized access to the landing areas. 

8. Contingencies.—With the reflected additional amount of $336,500 for con- 
tingencies, this item represents approximately 4.2 percent of the total construc- 
tion costs. A contingency factor is a normal allowance in airport construction 
and a percentage figure of this level is considered reasonable. 

9. Engineering and supervision.—This item provides increased costs of $638,000 
for consulting engineers and architects to prepare detailed engineering plans 
and specifications and inspect construction work, associated with the overall 


project. 

Mr. Tromas. We have with us this morning our many young and 
distinguished friends from the Federal Aviation Agency. We have 
the Deputy Administrator, Mr. Pyle; Mr. Dean, Assistant Adminis- 
trator; Mr. Harper, Budget Officer; Mr. Tippets, Acting Director, 
Bureau of Facilities; Mr. Howell, Chief of the Washington Inter- 

national Airport Division ; and Mr. Burton, Acting Director of the 
Bureau of National Capital Airports. 

Mr. Pyze. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity of appear- 
ing before you. I am substituting for Mr. OnemaaK who, as you 
know, is out on the west coast carrying out his duties as chairman of 
the ICAO delegation to the general ‘assembly. 

Mr. Tuomas. I understand he will be out there 3 or 4 weeks. 

Mr. Pytz. Yes, 3 or 4 weeks. 

Mr. Tomas. He cannot be in two places at once. We are de- 
lighted to have all of you. 








> 
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™ 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Pyux. I appreciate the opportunity of appearing before you 
in support of the item contained in House Document 169 which re- 
quests $27.5 million for construction and development, additional 
Washington Airport. 

The need for an additional W ashington Airport has been exten- 
sively studied and the President in January 1958 directed the con- 
struction of an airport capable of providing service to the jet-powered 
air transports now in service, at a site near Chantilly, Va 

Mr. Tuomas. Let me interrupt you just briefly. This is the first 
time we have ever gone into the cost of Chantilly, so we will ask your 
staff to be prepared for some detailed examination. 

Proceed, Mr. Pyle. 

Mr. Pyzx. I hope we are prepared to answer any questions, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The Congress has appropriated $62.5 million to partially finance 
the construction of the airport, which is planned for completion early 
in 1961, during which year the airport will need to accommodate ap- 
proximately 1 ‘Tnillion passengers. Our current forecast clearly indi- 

cates that there will be a need for this airport to handle an average of 
4 million passengers in fiscal year 1965, 6.5 million in 1970, and be- 
tween 8 and 10 million by 1975. The airport facilities are being 
planned to meet this volume of demand. The amount requested w ill 
provide an operational airport and is designed for later expansion. 

Mr. Tuomas. But you put a figure in your justifications only to 
1965. Youdid not mean that, did you ? 

Mr. Pytr. The proposed construction will handle the 4 million 
passengers anticipated by fiseal year 1965. 

Mr. Tuomas. You mean the money you are spending now, if your 

lans are accurate, will carry you just up to 1965, and beyond 1965 
it will be toosmall? Is that what you mean ? 

Mr. Pytx. There will have to be additional expansion of facilities 
to meet, the demand of 6.5 million passengers in 1970 and 8 to 10 mil- 
lion by 1975. 

Mr. Tomas. Can you imagine that. The Administrator just said 
this airport at Chantilly, with the amount of appropriations to date, 
will be too small beyond 1965. Can you imagine any business grow- 
ing as fast. as the aviation business. 

Excuse me. Go ahead. 

Mr. Pytxr. This is the problem we always have, Mr. Chairman. 

The 1959 appropriation request did not. provide for the construction 
of an access road because the route had not. been determined. The 
request before you includes $15.4 million for this purpose. The origi- 
nal plans contemplated the construction of a treatment plant to handle 
the airport sewerage at a cost of approximately $750,000. This treat- 
ment plant would have provided adequately for the airport needs, 
but was not in accord with area policies for the protection of the 
purity of domestic water supplies for the metropolitan area. There- 
fore, a sewer sized only for the needs of the airport and connected 
to the District of Columbia sewage treatment facilities will be con- 
structed at an additional cost of $2.5 million. The Congress in act- 
ing on our 1959 estimate denied $3.5 million on the basis that the 
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Agency would not be able to obligate the total requested during fiscal 
year 1959. ‘This $3.5 million is included in this estimate and in addi- 
tion, $6.1 million is needed to meet the increased cost based upon more 
precise engineering data now available and changes in design. 

The construction of the airport is underway and essentially on 
schedule. The airport is planned to begin public operation early in 
calendar year 1961, and the funds requested need be made immedi- 
ately available if this work schedule is to be met. These estimates 
are the result of detailed engineering studies made by highly qualified 
engineers, and the amount. requested herein is the minimum with 
which the facilities needed to handle the anticipated traffic can be 
constructed. 

Mr. Chairman, you mentioned that you wanted us to furnish you 
with some detailed information about the overall project. 

Mr. Tuomas. You had better let us ask our questions. 

Mr. Pye. Certainly. 

Mr. Tuomas. I imagine among all of us here we shall be able to 
cover it. 

Mr. Prt. If we are not prepared, we shall certainly get the infor- 
mation. 

Mr. Chairman, we have a few charts and general descriptive ma- 
terial that might be responsive to your needs, which we would be 
glad to show you. 

Mr. Tuomas. Let us go ahead and make the record, and then we 
can get to that. 

That is a nice statement and very much to the point. 

Mr. Pyrex. Also, Mr. Chairman, if it would be appropriate, and 
if it would be helpful to you and the committee, we would be de- 
lighted to take you on a tour of the airport facilities in an airplane 
orinacar. It would bea privilege to take you, sir. 

(Off the record. ) 

TOTAL APPROPRIATED FUNDS 


Mr. Tuomas. You are requesting $27,500,000 as a supplemental 
to complete your airport. Up to date, regardless of how many bites, 
the funds appropriated to date total $62,500,000; is that correct ? 

Mr. Pye. That is correct. 


LAND ACQUISITION 


Mr. Tuomas. How many acres of land have you? How many acres 
are you buying? 

Mr. Pye. I shall ask Mr. Howell to give you the details. 

Mr. Tromas. I think it is 8,250 acres. This is a lot of land, is it 
not? It is 8,200 acres and it is costing $548.40 an acre. Have you 
acquired all that land, the 8,200 acres? 

Mr. Howext. Our land is essentially all acquired, yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. What was the nature of the land that it should cost 
$548.40 an acre? Did it have any structures on any of it? Was 
it open land, wasteland, farming land, timberland, or what was 
the nature of the land ? 
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Mr. Howext. There were approximately 298 parcels of land, and I 
should say more than two-thirds of it was improved with some sort of 
structures. 

Mr. Tuomas. It was in farming areas? 

Mr. Howe tu. Generally farming. 

Mr. Tuomas. What part of the 8,200 acres was under cultivation? 

Mr. Howe t. Sir, there are 9,765 acres in the entire tract. 

Mr. Tuomas. The cost of the original 8,200 acres currently being 
acquired. How many more acres will you get besides the 8,200? You 
are seeking $850,000 here based upon 1,565 acres more. So that will 
be 8,200 plus 1,565, which would be 9,765. 

Mr. Howey. The chairman will note line (a), about the middle 
of the page, 9,765 acres. 

Mr. THomas. How many different parcels were there 

Mr. Howey. 298 parcels. 

Mr. Tuomas. What do you figure the structures on the 298 parcels 
were worth separate and distinct from the value of the land? 

Mr. Howe t. I shall have to get that information. I would hazard 
a guess about 40 percent, but I do not think that is a safe statement. 

Mr. Tuomas. You may straighten it out for the record. 

(The information follows :) 

In regard to the land and improvement costs, the General Services Adminis- 
tration advises that approximately 70 percent of the total costs represents the 
land itself, with 30 percent representing the cost of improvements. 

Mr. Tuomas. About 40 to 50 percent of the total cost was for im- 
provements on the land ? 

Mr. Howe tu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. We shall use the round figure here of 10,000 acres. 

There are 9,765 acres at Chantilly comprising the compound at a 
cost. of $548.40 per acre. About 40 percent of the total cost went to 
structures on the land. It is a farming community, and there are 298 
parcels. That summarizes the evidence so far. 

How was this original figure set as to value? You intimate that 
it was set by condemnation proceedings. Which was first—condem- 
nation proceedings or any voluntary transactions ? 

Mr. Howey. We filed condemnation against the entire site. That 
was done by the Department of Justice. Appraisers were then ap- 
pointed by the Department of Justice. 

Mr. Tuomas. The entire transaction was by condemnation. So 
your statement stands. 

Mr. Howe tt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is certainly a good way, and no one can say you 
did not do fair by them, because the figure arrived at was not F AA’s 
re but that of the Federal courts and j juries; is that correct ? 

r. Howetx. There were quite a few stipulations, which are agree- 
ments reached outside of the court, but subject, of course, to court 
approval. Based on appraisals, declarations of taking were filed 
against each parcel by our agent, the General Services Administration. 
It is all done within the jurisdiction of the court. 


TOTAL LAND COSTS 


Mr. Tuomas. Your total land cost will be how much ? 
Mr. Howe tz. The total for the site and the access road right-of- 
way is $9,132,000. 
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Mr. Tuomas. We will separate that. 

Mr. Howe tt. $5,355,000 for the land. 

Mr. Tuomas. That figure includes the $850,000 you are seeking 
here for the 1,565 acres. Will this 10,000 acres allow for that tre- 
mendous increase which Administrator Pyle indicated you would have 
after 1965? 

Mr. Howe t. This is all the land that will ever be needed for the 
airport. 

Mr. Tuomas. Over a period of 15 or 20 years’ growth ? 

Mr. Howe... Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. You are certainly to be commended for getting enough 
to take care of your future needs. Usually we build too small before 
it is completed. 

Mr. “aca The 9,700 acres is based on the ultimate layout of the 
airport—two 12,000-foot runways in a north-south direction, and 
parallel runways in an east-west direction, those being 10,000 feet. 
We have been very careful to get a sufficient amount of land which 
will permit the airport to be developed without interfering with the 
surrounding community. 


NUMBER OF RUNWAYS 


Mr. Tuomas. How many runways will you have to start with? 

Mr. Howe... Three. We will build two north-south runways and 
a single east-west runway. 

Mr. Tuomas. You have room for a fourth one? 

Mr. Howrtt. We have room for a fourth one, yes, sir. 


ENGINEERING 


Mr. THomas. How have you spent the $62 million which has been 
appropriated to date? Are you doing this by your own peop or by 
contractor with an overall job, or just how are you doing it? 

Mr. Howe... The engineering 1s being accomplished by contract. 
Our engineers are Ammann & Whitney of New York, associated with 
Eero Saarinen of Detroit, Mich., for architectural work, and Burns & 
McDonnell of Kansas City for mechanical and utilities, All con- 
struction contracts have been awarded on the basis of competitive 
bids and awards to the low bidder. 


DIRECTION OF PROJECT 


Mr. THomas. Have you anybody in overall charge of your setup, 
or are you splitting it up in parts? How are you doing it? 

Mr. Pytx. Mr. Howell, Mr. Chairman, is the director of this whole 
project. It is his direct responsibility through Mr. Tippets, to the 
Administrator. He is best qualified to answer these questions. 

Mr. Tomas. What is your job over there, Mr. Howell? 

Mr. Howetr. I am Chief of the Washington International Airport 
Division, Bureau of Facilities. I work under Mr. Tippets’ jurisdic- 
tion, who in turn is directly responsible to the Administrator. 

Mr. Tuomas. Are you a construction man? 
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Mr. Howet.. My background is engineering and construction, yes, 
sir. My whole professional career has been airport design and con- 
struction work, almost 30 years. 

Mr. Tuomas. How long have you been with this agency ? 

Mr. Howet. I started with the old Aeronautics Branch of the 
Department of Commerce back in 1933, and came with the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration in 1940, and have been continuously 
with that agency ever since. 

Mr. Tuomas. You have had a hand in building a good many air- 
ports, then, have you not? 

Mr. Howet. i have had some experience. 

Mr. Tuomas. You could build one almost in your sleep. How 
many would you say you have built? Several hundred ? 

Mr. Howext. That is a difficult question, because I have been asso- 
ciated with many projects while I was in the Airports Division. 


NUMBER OF CONTRACTS 


Mr. Tuomas. How many separate contracts do you have out? 

Mr. Howe. We have three, to date, aggregating about $19 mil- 
lion. One is for clearing and grubbing, one is for grading and drain- 
ing the two principal landing strips, and the third contract is for 
erading the third landing strip and paving three runways and asso- 
ciated taxiways. 

Mr. Tuomas. Normally on a job of this magnitude, you would have 
two or three firms and let. them sharpen their pencils or else give 
them a fee for supervising it, and so forth. What is the point in 
splitting this up in two or three dozen contracts? Will you save 
some money by doing this? 

Mr. Howe t. First of all, we are placing the job under contract as 
we design the airport. We have a directive from the President to 
have this airport operational in early 1961. It is not an easy thing 
to accomplish that rapidly. We are not quite a year and a half 
from the selection of our site, and I think it is a conservative esti- 
mate to say that, because of the way we have expedited the project, 
we are about 5 years down the road on a normal course for a project 
of this size. We have expedited it at every angle in order that we 

can meet. this early 1961 deadline established for us by the President. 

Mr. Tuomas. The President was good fo you there. He did not 
expedite the selection of that site any. Why did he get in high gear 
about finishing the airport? Somebody else took that leap. 

Mr. Pyxe. Mr. Chairman, I think the requirement has been obvi- 
ous, the need for an airport as fast as we could get it. 

Mr. Tuomas. Nobody will argue with you : about that. 

Mr. Pyze. However, I think you were very helpful. 

Mr. Tuomas. This whole crowd worked on it. 

Mr. Prue. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. The point is, why split this up in 12 or 15 contracts? 
We see a lot. of construction contracts around here, but we do not see 
too many like this. What isthe point? 

Mr. Pyzx. I think, perhaps you misunderstood Mr. Howell, Mr. 
Chairman. We have only three basic contracts. Is that. correct? 

Mr. Howe... That is correct. 
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Mr. Pyie. We have meticulously followed the principle of com- 
petitive bidding in all these contracts, and we have gone throughout 
the country to get not only the best qualified but the cheapest price 
to the Government. 

Mr. Tuomas. You are to be commended for that. Did you do 
that ? 

Mr. Pytr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. Do you think you saved some money ¢ 

Mr. Pyze. I think so in certain areas. If I recall correctly we are 
below our original estimate in at least one area with which I am 
familiar, and have been successful in saving considerable funds for 
the taxpayers. 

Mr. Tromas. The answer to my question, the reason you are split- 
ting this up in several contracts, is, one, that you are going to save 
money ¢ 

Mr. Prue. That is correet. 

Mr. Tuomas. No. 2, are you going to save time? 

Mr. Pyte. We are going to save time. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is a pretty good answer. 


SITE PREPARATION 


How much are you spending for runways, for hangars, for drain- 
age, for shops, and for your other facilities 

Mr. Howe... Our. site preparation, including clearing and grub- 
bing, grading, drainage, turfing, landscaping, and perimeter plant- 
ing, is $10,337,000. 

Mr. Tuomas. How much is that per acre? You can grub a lot of 
land for $10 million. . 

Mr. Howe tt. Clearing and grubbing is $532,000, Our grading is 
$5,630,000. This is shown on page 6. 

Mr. Tuomas. You have a lot of good information in here, 

Mr. Howe. Grading involves 1114 million cubic yards of dirt, of 
which we have moved approximately 4 million to date. 

Our drainage cost involves approximately $3 million for the in- 
stallation of about 14 miles of storm sewer pipe; and our turfing, 
landscaping and perimeter planting, $1,120,000; for turfing approxi- 
mately 1,500 acres and the establishment of a green belt of timber 
1,000 feet thick entirely around the airport. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is the status of your site preparation ? 

Mr. Howe wt. It is well underway, sir. Our clearing and grubbing 
is essentially all finished. We have moved about 4 million. of the 
111% million cubic yards of dirt. We have installed about 5 miles of 
the 14 miles of storm sewers. 

Mr. Tuomas. How firm is this figure of $10.3 million on site prep- 
aration? Are you far enough along to know exactly what you are 
doing now ? 

Mr. Howe tt. All of our grading-is under contract; most of our 
drainage and:all of our clearing and grubbing. I believe about $8 
million of the $10 million is under contract. 

Mr. THomas. How much more do you have to do? 

Mr. Hower. Essentially, the drainage in the apron area, and the 
turfing and landscaping are to come along. 
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Mr. Tomas. Will you have a surplus there, will you hit it on the 
head, or have an overrun ? 

Mr. Howe... We believe it will require this amount. We think this 
is a good estimate. 

Mr. Tuomas. You have not done any paving or any of the build- 
ing work or any of the utilities, have you? 

fr. Howett. We have approximately $10 million of the $14 mil- 
lion worth of paving work under contract at this time. 

Mr. Tuomas. How much of it is laid? 

Mr. Howe t. The contractor will start to lay approximately July 
1. They are now mobilizing for the effort, and they have the world’s 
largest concrete equipment which they are installing on the job. The 
paving which we have under contract amounts to $9.8 million. It 
involves about 1,600,000 yards of pavement. 

Mr. Tuomas. What about your paving contract for $14.5 million? 

Mr. Howe... The balance is in the terminal area itself, primarily 
in the apron, for which plans are rapidly being completed so we 
can award a contract this summer. 

Mr. Tuomas. Can you tell whether you have a firm figure here, 
will you have an overrun or will you have a surplus ? 

Mr. Howe.u. We think this is a reasonably accurate estimate, par- 
ticularly since we have a good bit of it already under contract. We 
have projected the balance of the figures. 

Mr. Tuomas. Is there a leeway of 10 percent either way in here 
for either the site preparation or the paving? Of course you are 
getting into money now. You are getting into about $25 million in 
those two items, site preparation and paving. 

Mr. Howe xt. I would point out that we have $19 million of that 
under contract. The balance is estimated, but we think it is a reason- 
able estimate. We do not think it will vary 10 percent either way. 

Mr. Pytz. I would point out, Mr. Chairman, in that connection, 
that the estimate has been reduced by $107,000 because of the exper- 
ience we had in the awarding of the initial contract. I think it can 
conscientiously be called a good estimate. 

Mr. THomas. What do you mean by a “good estimate”? Is one 
which you miss by 5 percent pretty good ? 

Mr. Prue. No,sir. I would say it is on the mark. 

Mr. Tuomas. Many a contractor has gone bankrupt by missing it 
5 percent, have they not? 

r. Pyte. But we have made adjustments in accordance with our 
experience and the ability to get, as a result of competitive bidding, 
lower prices than we had Initially anticipated. 


COMPLETION DATE 


Mr. Tuomas. Let us get back to when you think you will be ready 
for business. Late 19617 

Mr. Pyuz. No, sir; early 1961. 

Mr. Tuomas. What do you call “early”—March or April? 

Mr. Pytz. Mr. Howell. 

Mr. Howe... We are attempting to gear all our contracts for com- 
pletion January 1, 1961, knowing that weather and other delays will 
undoubtedly run us up to March or ‘possible April. 

Mr. Tuomas. How far is that? Twenty months from now? 
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Mr. Howetu. About 20 months. 
Mr. Tuomas. You will really be busy the next 20 months, then, 


TOTAL ESTIMATED NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND PAYROLL 


When you get fully underway, how many employees will be work- 
ing out there # 

r. Howe.u. Construction workers? 

Mr. Tuomas. No, I mean operational and otherwise. 

Mr. Howe... Mr. Burton can answer that question. 

Mr. Tuomas. How many, Mr. Burton? Mechanics, clerical people, 
maintenance people, gasoline people, grocery people, restaurant peo- 
ple. How many people will be making a living out of that airport? 

Mr. Burton. I would say by 1965, approximately 7,500-plus, 

Mr. Tuomas. How many are at the Washington Airport? 

Mr. Burton. Actually, today there are 7,500 direct! working with 
the airport. There are another 3,000 or 4,000 in one of the temporary 
buildings on the airport reservation. 

Mr. Tuomas. Another 3,000 or 4,000, you say ? 

Mr. Burton. These are tenants located in Building T-7 out there. 

Mr. Tuomas. What will be the annual payroll of the airport after 
it is underway 3 or 4 years? 

Mr. Burton. About $1,200,000. 

Mr. Tuomas. I am not talking about just the Federal. I mean all 
sources of income. 

Mr. Burton. Overall, I would have to give you a ballpark esti- 
mate. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is all right. 

Mr. Burton. I would say around $30 million to $40 million or $45 
million, perhaps. 

Mr. Tuomas. A year. That is quite an income, is it not? That 
would be by far the biggest industry in several surrounding counties 
in the area, would it not? 


Mr. Prue. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Burton. ae National has that today. As far as I 
know, it is the largest industry in the Washington area. 


EFFECT OF AIRPORT ON ECONOMY OF AREA 


Mr. Tuomas. It is worth a whole lot to the community within a 
radius of 50 or 100 miles around the airport. If this raw land is 
worth $550 an acre, what will it do to property values generally in 
the area ? 

Mr. Prize. Mr. Chairman, I would like to go back to correct the 
record on one point, because I think maybe we inadvertently misled 
you. The 3,000 to 4,000 additional people whom Mr. Burton men- 
tioned are people working, I think, for the Department of Defense, 
in a Oars building which happens to be on this airport reserva- 
tion. ey have no connection with the airport except as tenants, 

Mr. Burton. That is correct. 

Mr. Tuomas. What was the figure Mr. Burton gave? 

Mr. Burton. 7,500 as the employment connected with the airport. 

Mr. Tuomas. That isa city in itself, is it not ? 

Mr. Prix. Very definitely. 
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To answer your question as to the appreciation of land values, 
there is no question that it will. The surrounding communities will 
have an appreciation of real estate values as a result of the airport. 

Mr. Tuomas. In an area of 5 or 10 or 15 miles of the airport, what 
is your guess as to the number of new houses and residences which 
will be constructed? Have you a horseback opinion on that? 

Mr. Pye. That is difficult to answer, again. It will have to be a 
rough estimate. I would think somewhere in the neighborhood of 
25,000 people will eventually settle in that area. 

Mr. THomas. Over and ibove what is there now ? 

Mr. Prue. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomas. 25,000 people. That would be 4,000 or 5,000 addi- 
tional homes to be constructed, then. 

Mr. Pye. I am not experienced in this field. 

Mr. Dean. If I might comment on that, Mr. Chairman, this ques- 
tion depends to a large extent on the action of the zoning authorities 
in Fairfax and Loudoun Counties. As you know, the airport is par- 
tially in Fairfax, partially in Loudoun, in a rather sparsely settled 
area. At the present time, the zoning for that section calls primarily 
for rural-size tracts. If the boards of supervisors of those counties 
permit small lots of a quarter acre or less, it will permit a dense 
buildup, provided, of course that sewer and other community facilities 
can be installed. 

On the other hand, if the local authorities maintain a large lot 
policy, it will of necessity cut down the density around the airport. 

Mr. Tuomas. Thank you, sir. That is very helpful. 


SCOPE OF AIRPORT DEVELOPMENT 


Now let us get back to the $27,500,000 we are considering this 
morning. That is broken down into some three or four different 
categories: (1) $15,400,000 for the construction of an access highway; 
(2) $2.500.000 for installation of a sewage-disposal system to serve 
the airport’s needs and compatible with local water protection policy; 
and. (3) $9,600,000 for additional costs of providing larger facilities 
than originally planned. [Reading :] 

The scope of the airport development includes two parallel north-south run- 
ways 11,500 feet in length, plus a 10,000-foot east-west runway; a terminal 
building ; control tower; modern runway lighting; taxiways; 36 aircraft loading 
positions, including provision for executive and general aviation aircraft; utility 
systems for water, sewage, and electricity; aircraft fuel storage and distribu 
tion system; and aircraft and automobile parking areas. The plans are being 
developed on a basis that will permit expansion of facilities as future needs 
demand. 

MOBILE LOUNGE 


What is this we have been seeing in the paper that you are planning 
to have a moving runway’ A. man goes out and sits down and he 
does not move. You just put him on a conveyor belt and he is trans- 
ported to an airplane. It is to be the only one in the world? We 
thought we were getting you folks to go out and do a rush job and 
build a good, usable airport. We did not know you were coming 
up with some fantastic scheme that may,or may not work. Tell us 
about it. What are you doing? 

Mr. Howett. Mr. Chairman, we think we have employed some of 
the best consultants in the world. 
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Mr. Tuomas. They must be good. We do not have one in the 
world like it. So I guess they are the best. 

Mr. Howey. We have an opportunity here to build 

Mr. Tuomas. Will it beat Tempelhof in Berlin? Have you ever 
seen it, with the apron where you have 200 or 300 employees escorting 
people out to an airplane that has come in under a canopy? 

Mr. Howey. The biggest problem in the design of the airport is 
the fact that, to handle simultaneously the number of aircraft that 
are required to meet Washington’s demand, we need an apron of 30 
gate positions in 1965, 60 gate positions in 1975, and an ultimate 
apron of 90 positions for large aircraft. It is impossible to design 
a terminal facility with standard fingers which would not involve 
intolerable walking distances. In this airport we have an opportu- 
nity to start from scratch. Some of the European airports now haul 
people around in some sort of vehicle. This merely puts finesse in 
that vehicle, and we propose to design one which requires no change 
of levels” for the passengers. We have and can set up very quickly 
a 6- to 7-minute film which our consultants developed in order to 
demonstrate the theory to the airlines, and the airlines in general have 
subscribed to the mobile-lounge concept. They will have to pay for it, 

Mr. Tuomas. Who will pay for it? 

Mr. Howe tn. The airlines. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Tuomas, Do you have it down in black and white, that they 
will pay for that mobile lounge ? 

Mr. Howe.w. It has never been presented to them in any way ex- 
cept that there would be a fee attached to the use of this mobile 
lounge. 

Mr. Tuomas. How much will you spend on that mobile lounge? 

Mr. Howe t. Initially, $2,700,000. 

Mr. Tuomas. How much more beyond the initial? What would 
be the last figure ? 

Mr. Howe... We estimate $600,000 of that for the design, con- 
struction, and testing of a prototype. We will need 20 vehicles 
initially. 

Mr. Rooney. How much of that cost will the airlines pay ? 

Mr. Howe... Initially, none. It will be recovered through fees. 
We estimate that each vehicle will cost $100,000. 

Mr. Tuomas. How much will you spend on it altogether? 

Mr. Howert. We estimate $600,000 for the development of the 
prototype, $100,000 for a building in which to maintain the vehicles, 
and 20 vehicles at $100,000 a copy, or $2 million. That is $2,700,000, 
total initial cost of the mobile lounge concept. 

Mr. Tuomas. What does it look like ? 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have the movie film with you? 

Mr. Howriu. We have the movie just outside. 

Mr. Rooney. Let’s see it. 

Mr. Tromas. Let’s take a look at it. 

Mr. Howex.. We can have it set up. It will take maybe 2 or 3 
minutes to set it up if you would like to go ahead with your questions. 

Mr. Pyie. Mr. Chairman, I think the important. point is that this 
is not trying to be hee ated and fanc ‘y. Weare trying to do two 
things: First, meet the requirements to serve the public in an adequate 
fashion, and, sec ondly, save money. 
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Mr. Tuomas. What is the general idea? If somebody is going to 
catch flight No. 100, he gets on a platform which takes him all the 
way? Hesits down ina chair and it hauls him out? 

Mr. Pyuz. He gets in a bus, basically. It is a special-purpose bus 
which takes him from the terminal building to the airplane. 

Mr. Tuomas. You have to build a special-purpose building to start 
off with, then. 

Mr. Pytz. No. We can use the field side of the terminal building. 
I think the movie will show this, at least in principle. 


SAVINGS IN CONSTRUCTION COSTS THROUGH MOBILE LOUNGE 


The point is we save the construction of a tremendous number of 
lineal feet of “finger” buildings that we would otherwise have to build. 
So, actually, there is a very definite saving in construction as a result 
of the use of the bus. 

Mr. Tuomas. You say in round figures it will cost $3 million. How 
much will you save in construction’ You are getting someplace that 
we can understand now. 

Mr. Botanp. How much will you save in the construction of “finger” 
buildings? ‘Those are very expensive. 

Mr. Howexx. I do not have the figures. I can get estimated cost 
data which have been developed by our consultants and their econom- 
ists who have worked the details out. The net result is that based on our 
1975 demand, if we build a building with standard fingers and equip 
some of them with the type of telescoping gangplank being built into 
the modern terminals, particularly those at Idlewild Airport, if we 
equip 40 percent of the gates with that telescoping gangplank, the 
mobile-lounge concept will net out cheaper in amortization plus M. 
& QO. costs. We can get the committee a considerable volume of in- 
formation on that. 

Mr. Tuomas. What other innovations have you? You may have 
something.. I do not know. We are asking for information. I do 
not know anything about airports. 

Mr. Howe... I might say, sir, that we have discussed this with the 
airlines. Initially, there was resistance to it, just as we resisted when 
the consultants broached the idea with us. There seems to be solid 
sense in the mobile lounge as an overall part of the airport. We can 
adopt it here because we are not hidebound by anything on the site. 
Most of the airlines have subscribed to it after full consideration. 

Mr. Tuomas. Have you any other innovations in here, any depar- 
tures from previous patterns? 


HIGH-SPEED TAXIWAY TURNOFFS 


Mr. Howety. We are attempting to build the most modern airport. 
I would point out this is the first airport at which we have had the 
opportunity to use the results of the University of California studies 
on high-speed taxiway turnoffs. 

These studies were made for the Airways Modernization Board 
last year. We are providing these high-speed turnoffs in the paving 
now under contract. This will permit aircraft to turn off of the 
runway at high speeds, 
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Mr. Txomas. Those are the runways. That has nothing to do 
with the movable platform and lounge. That is a concrete job you 
are talking about now. 

LIGHTING FACILITIES 


Mr. Howext. I am going into the possible innovations. We are 
also incorporating the most modern airway lighting facilities that 
we can. 

Mr. Tuomas. That deals with safety, and so is the lighting. We 
will not object to that. 

HELIPORTS 


Mr. Howe tu. We are using the experience of New York airports 
in planning the best possible heliport we can develop. 

Mr. Tuomas. The New York one is a big one. The one at Chicago 
is brand new and large. We have some fine ones. The British have 
built a tremendous one outside of London, I hear, which is about 
three-fourths ready, so you have some tremendous airports all over 
the world you can look at. 


SEPARATION OF AIRCRAFT AND VEHICULAR TRAFFIC 


Mr. Howe tt. We have auto parking, terminal building, apron for 
feeder aircraft, a heliport, ar a separate aircraft apron where the 
largest aircraft can be accommodated with the minimum of taxiing. 
In addition, there is a separate roadway system for all vehicular 
traffic to reach the apron so that intermingling of aircraft and vehic- 
ular traffic is minimized. 

Access Highway 


Mr. Tuomas. Will you again insert at this point in the record 
paragraph 5 in the middle of page 10. 
(The information follows :) 


Access highway.—The estimate of $15,429,000 is based on the cost of develop- 
ing that portion of the route selected for the access highway from the airport 
to a junction with the planned Washington Circumferential Highway and Vir- 
ginia Route 123. The route is planned for an ultimate extension to a junction 
with Interstate Highway 66, and was selected after a complete study and full 
public hearing. Work is progressing on plans for immediate construction, with 
completion scheduled for early in calendar year 1961. The availability of funds 
for constructing this major portion of the access highway is a crucial item in 
the scheduled completion of a usable airport unit. Ultimately, after the Virginia 
Department of Highways has finally selected the exact location of Interstate 
Route 66, secured approval of the location and has proceeded with construction 
to Washington, plans will be developed to extend the airport access highway 
to a junction with the Interstate Route 66. 


Mr. Tuomas. Tell us what you will do with this $15,429,000 for 
this access highway. How long will it be? 

You have not set out any place here the number of miles it will be. 

a Howe... The highway will be an ultimate length of about 1714 
miles. 

Mr. Tuomas. Where are the other 314 if you are building 14? 

Mr. Howe tt. The cost of the portion which ties into Highway 66 
is not included in this estimate. 

Mr. Tuomas. Who pays for that? 
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Mr. Howe tt. There is a total of 1714 miles of road. This estimate 
provides for 14 miles between the airport and the circumferential 
highway with a connection to an adjacent road called Virginia Route 
123. The circumferential highway will be finished essentially at the 
same time the airport is finished. 

The completion of Interstate Route 66 on into Washington will 
be perhaps in 1965 or 1966, so there is no need, at this time, to build 
that segment of the road between the circumferential and Route 66, 

It would be proposed for later construction. 

Mr. Tromas. What will be the total cost of the other 314 miles? 

Mr. Howett. An additional $3.5 million, roughly. 

Mr. Tuomas. In other words, about $19 million for access roads? 

Mr. Howett. That is right. 


SHARING OF COST BY STATE OF VIRGINIA 


Mr. Tuomas. How much of that will the State of Virginia pay $ 

Mr. Howe tt. None. 

Mr. Toomas. Why should not the State pay part of it? Will there 
be more Virginians to use that highway after it is completed than 
there will be users of the airport ? What is'the proportion broken 
down between Virginians and users of the airport? 

Mr. Pye. This is a point I would like to speak to because it is 
very important. 

Mr. Tromas. We would like to have your advice on it. 

Mr. Pye. This isa diagram of the airport that we areserving. The 
access road should serve ‘only this airport. It would seem to us, as 
a matter of principle, that this access road is an integral part of this 
whole overall airport project. 


LIMITATION ON USE OF ROAD TO AIRPORT TRAFFIC 


Mr. Tuomas. Is nobody going to use the road except those going 
to the airport ¢ 

Mr. Prue. For airport passengers and airport employees. 

Mr. Tuomas. Nobody else will use it, then ? 

Mr. Pyue. This is our policy, Mr. Chairman, and this is a point we 
would like to discuss with you, because we feel this is the proper 

Mr. Tuomas. I asked a plain simple question. Is anybody else 
going to use it besides the users and employees of the airport ? 

Mr. Pye. This would be our principle. This is the exact state- 
ment of our principle. 

There are communities which straddle 

Mr. Rooney. It is still not answered. 

Mr. Pyte. If I did not answer properly I want to be sure—— 

Mr. Tuomas. The question was whether anybody else will use that 
highway after it is completed besides users of the airport facilities 
and the employees who work at the airport. 

Mr. Pytx. The use of this road would be by the passengers and the 
employees of the airport. 

Mr. Tomas. Nobody else will use it ? 

Mr. Pyte. Initially, no. The answer is definitely, “No.” 

Let me explain this. 

Mr. Rooney. How about the airport restaurant users? 
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Mr. Pyxe. This we will consider part of the users of the airport, 
passengers and people who spend their money on the facility. 

We will provide, and we feel this is an integral part of our policy, 
access from communities which straddle this road to the airport and 
egress from the airport over the access road back to the community 
for both passengers and employees. 

The traffic along this road is estimated to be 44,000 vehicles a day 
by 1975, which is almost twice as much 


Mr. Tuomas. Are they all employees of the airport and users of 
the airport ? 


Mr. Prue. That is correct. 

Mr. Tuomas. Nobody else will use it? 

Mr. Pyte. Not at this point. 

Mr. Jensen. There will be a lot of people out there as sightseers. 

Mr. Tuomas. You weaken your case when you talk like that. 

Mr. Pyte. Let me explain why I make this statement. The answer 
is “Yes.” These individuals who sightsee will spend money at this 
facility. 

Mr. JENSEN. You will not bar them? 

Mr. Pyxe. No, sir. They should be considered as users of the air- 
port as are the passengers ‘because money will be derived from them 
through the concessions, restaurants, shops, and so forth. 





PROVISIONS FOR DUAL-DUAL HIGHWAY 


As we get into the 1975 period and on, the four-lane divided high- 
way system that we are initially considering will be inadequate to 
serve the airport traffic, so we have made provision for a dual-dual 
highway. 

This dual-dual highway will also be able to accommodate people in 
the adjacent areas, trav eling to and from Washington, on a limited 
access basis, and it would be our thought that the outer lanes would be 
built by the community and the State of Vir ginia, 

In other words, the initial concept would be two lanes to the airport, 
and two lanes from the airport. That is a dual-lane highway with a 
median strip in between. 

Initially, we would construct some interchanges so that there would 
be access to the highway to reach the airport and egress from the 
highway for traffic leaving the airport. 

The right-of-way would be so purchased that full interchanges 
would be possible at a later date. It would also be sufficiently w ide so 
that at the time that the community, or the State would want to come 
in and build additional lanes, there would be sufficient land to permit 
two additional lanes in each direction, plus sufficient land for complete 
interchanges where the State of Virginia feels there should be access. 
They then would be in a position to provide local communities with 
access to and from Washington, aswell as to and from the airport. 

Mr. Jensen. At the present. time you anticipate building the road 
you explained previously ? 

Mr. Pye. This is right. 

Mr. Jensen. Wecan use that bridge later on ? 

Mr. Pyte. That is correct. We would not build the dual-dual high- 
way concept initially. 
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Mr. Dean. The problem here is that there is no plan to provide the 
type of rapid access to the airport which will be required for it to be 
efficient through the normal Federal aid highway program, so this is 
being constructed wholly with Federal funds. It is being so engi- 
neered that persons cannot get on or off it unless their business brings 
them to the airport for some purpose. 

They will not have to show passes. 


LIMITED ACCESS TO HIGHWAY 


Mr. Botanp. Do you not have access roads from communities lead- 
ing on to these 1714 miles of highway? You have access to commu- 
nities in the initial plan, do you not ? 

Mr. Pyte. Which would permit a passenger or employee to go from 
his community to the airport and to get from the airport back to his 
community. 

Mr. Botanp. How about some of the people who will not use the 
airport? Why can’t they drive on it? As this place develops you 
will not just have people working at the airport. You will have many 
people working at other places, such as Washington. Why can’t they 
get on the highway and take off ? 

Mr. Pyte. This is the basic problem we have, Mr. Boland, because 
if we do this we are building a Shirley Highway. This then would no 
longer serve the airport but would, instead, serve the whole commu- 
nity. 

Mr. Botanp. That is right. How will you prevent it from serving 
the whole community? That is the problem. 

Mr. Pyrte. The problem is: If we build the road for local use it 
would be crowded and would not effectively serve the airport. I do 
not consider this a proper expenditure of Federal funds. 

Mr. Bouanp. We all agree. That is what I am confused about. 
How will you keep these people off from using this highway? Can’t 
they pull off and go into these communities # 

Mr. Pye. No, sir. 

Mr. Botanp. There will be no exits? 

Mr. Prize. No egress from Washington to the community. 

Mr. Jensen. This road must cross present highways, does it not ? 

Mr. Pye. This drawing is schematic but it might make the point. 
We will say this is Washington and this is the airport. Here the 
road crosses a highway with which we would want to provide a 
limited interchange. 

Mr. Jensen. A present highway ? 

Mr. Pye. A cross highway. 

Mr. Jensen. Is it there now? 

Mr. Pye. Yes. This is a schematic chart, Mr. Jensen. There 
would be an overpass over this highway. 

It is our feeling we must provide the ability for an individual living 
in the area to get to the airport, either as a passenger, an employee, or 
asightseer. We cannot deny him access to the airport just because he 
is not a passenger. We therefore provide this ability to get to the 
airport and likewise for him to get from the airport back to his home 
community. 

That is all we would build initially. 
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Mr. Jonas. Mr. Boland wants to know how you can prevent people 
who live in that community and who work in Washington and who 
never will go to the airport from using this express highway. 

Mr, Botanp. There is no exit. 

Mr. Jonas. He would have to go to the airport ? 

Mr. Pye. That is right. 

Mr. Krrwan. How many lanes will you have? 

Mr. Pyte. A four-lane divided highway. 

Mr. Kirwan. Initially ? 

Mr. Pyte. Initially, yes, sir. Provision would be made to go to an 
eight-lane dual-dual type of highway. 


COOPERATION OF STATE OF VIRGINIA 


Mr. Kirwan. Don’t you think you had better start off, if you get 
Virginia’s cooperation, to build the eight lanes? You say you would 
have to get Virginia to build the other four lanes later ? 

Mr. Pytez. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. There are only a few airports in the United States 
today that you can travel to during the busy hours except at a snail’s 

ace. 
. When this airport is completed you had better have more than four 
lanes ready. 

Tell Virginia to start in now or those who want to catch a plane 
never will get there. 

Mr. JensEN. I think Mr. Kirwan is right. 

Mr. Pyrite. I cannot necessarily disagree with you but there is a 
factor of availability of funds. 

Mr. Kirwan. You had better get Virginia to put some money into 
this right now. Any area which will benefit by a $35 million a year 
payroll should be willing to contribute. You offer that opportunity 
to Ohio and we will match it. 

Mr. Tuomas. Do you have an understanding with the Highway 
Department of Virginia that she is to build the second parallel road ? 

Mr. Hower. Nothing firm. 

Mr. Tuomas. It is generally agreed that Virginia will build a road ? 

Mr. Howe tt. I don’t think we can say we have any agreement with 
the State of Virginia. 


ACCESS ROADS TO LOCAL COMMUNITIES 


Mr. Botanp. It comes down to the simple explanation that if they 
do not build a road the people living in these towns will not get there 
coming from Washington. If the counties do not build the roads or 
if Virginia does not build these roads, people who want to go to the 
towns along the highway cannot get there unless they go all the way to 
the airport and then back. Is that right? 

Mr. Pyte. That is true in essence. 

Let us take Herndon, as an example. The individual who would 
come to Herndon from Washington, if our concept is valid as to the 
proper manner in which this road should be used, he would have to 
come out route 7 and through local roads into the community. 

Mr. Tuomas. What about the access roads from there? Did I 
understand you to say the agency would build some? - 








Mr. Pytx, There would be an interchange in the Herndon. area 
to permit traffic from Herndon to come into the airport and also to 
permit it tocome back to Herndon from the airport. 

Mr. Tuomas. Who builds that ? 

Mr. Pye. The crossroad already exists. We would provide the 
right-of-way to build this interchange and the ramp. 

Mr. Tuomas. How much will that cost you? What part of the $15 
million will be spent on that in the way of rights-of-way and ramps? 

Mr. Howetu. The $15 million we are requesting does not include 
the cost of right-of-way. Funds are currently available for highway 
land acquisition. 

Mr. Tuomas. The big main highway that will be around 17144 miles 
long is how wide? 

Mr. Howert. We are acquiring a 400-foot-wide right-of-way so 
we can go to the eight-lane type of road. 

Mr. Tuomas. So the money now is to provide for a 400-foot right- 
of-way and a four-lane concrete strip now / 

Mr. Howetz. No. This request. does not include the land. 

Mr. Tuomas. Do you intend to spend additional money for the extra 
lanes now or do you contemplate Virginia will build that? 

Mr. Howexxi. We contemplate Virginia will build those. 

Mr. Tuomas. Do you have an understanding with the State high- 
way commission ? 

Mr. Howetu. No, sir. 


PREVIOUS CONSIDERATION OF ACCESS ROADS 


Mr. Bow. Did we not discuss these access roads either in the 1958 
or 1959 hearings? 

Mr. Howrtu. They were discussed last summer. 

Mr. Bow. At that time was it not contemplated that there would be 
an agreement with Virginia to participate in the cost of these access 
highways and was that not the reason there was no appropriation at 
that time, that FAA and the Bureau of Roads and the State of Vir- 
ginia were under instructions to get together on the location of the 
highway, and the cost. and contributions to be made by each one? 
There is something in my mind on this that I do not think we are 
getting the full story before this committee today. 

Mr. Pyte. In response to Mr. Bow’s statement, you are correct, 
Mr. Bow, that there wasa 

Mr. Bow. We spent a lot of time on it. 

Mr. Pyrite. We spent time on it. The point was to tie down the 
location of the road. 

Mr. Bow. There was a question as to whether Virginia would come 
in on the cost. 

Mr. Hower. I am not sure but I think the record last year will 
show that we did not come up with the idea of a federally financed 
road, nor did we talk right-of-way until we explored every possibility 
of getting the State of Virginia either to provide us with a road or 
to modify its planned highway system to serve the airport. better. 

Quite frankly we had to convince the Bureau of the Budget on that 
before we could come up even for the access-road right-of-way last 
year. 
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LOCATION OF ACCESS ROAD 


At the discussion last year there was considerable discussion of 
where the road would be. 

Mr. Tuomas. Location. 

Mr. Howett. At our hearings last year it was indicated there was 
a desire for the Bureau of Public Roads and the then Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration to jom in public hearings, which we did. 

We held public hearings in late August on four alternative corridors 
in which to place this road. 

We carefully coordinated with the highway department and the 

various planning agencies of northern Virginia—— 

Mr. Bow. Is this location the result of those public hearings ? 

Mr. Howk.u. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Pyxe. And it was formally seleeted and public notice was given 
by the Secretary of Commerce in accordance with the directive by 
Congress. 

Mr. Tuomas. We will put a letter in the record from the Secretary 
stating this is it. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 

THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 
Washington, D.C., December 24, 1958. 
Hon. CLARENCE CANNON, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. CANNON: Public Law 85-766, 85th Congress, making a supplemental 

appropriation for fiscal year 1959, for construction and development of the 
additional Washington Airport, contains the following language: 
“Provided further, That no part of any appropriation herein shall be used for 
land acquisition for an access road to such airport until the Secretary of 
Commerce has made a report to the Appropriations Committees of Congress as 
to the need of an access road as a necessary approach to said airport which 
will, when completed, directly connect with the George Washington Memorial 
Parkway.” 

After extensive studies, I have determined that an access road is needed as 
a necessary approach to the airport. A publie hearing on the location of the 
access highway was held on August 28, 1958. Comments at the public hear- 
ing were, in general, concentrated on the four routes indicated on the enclosed 
map. 

As a result of this public hearing and other data available to the Bureau 
of Public Roads and the Civil Aeronautics Administration, I have determined 
that Route B is the proper location of the highway which is to provide access 
to and egress from the Washington International Airport. This route proceeds 
from the northern portion of the airport, south of Herndon and thence easterly 
to an intersection with the circumferential highway north of Lewinsville, Va., 
thence to a connection with Interstate Highway 66, when the location thereof 
is finally determined, approved and placed under construction. 

There is no need for the access road itself to connect directly with the George 
Washington Memorial Parkway. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lewis L. Strauss, Secretary of Commerce. 

Mr. Jensen. Have you purchased this land ? 

Mr. Hower. We are in the process of acquiring the land for the 
full dual concept and the land for those interchanges that the State 
and local planning agencies feel will ultimately be needed. 

Mr. Jensen. Are you buying the land here; for instance ? 

Mr. Howe tt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. All this land, then, will be owned by the Federal Gov- 
ernment ¢ 

Mr. Howe ti. That is correct. 
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LOCAL ACCESS ROADS 


Mr. Jensen. This road will cut farms in two; will it not? 

Mr. Howe tu. Yes, sir; in some instances. 

Mr. Jensen. You will have to make access roads for those farmers 
on this side to get over to the land on this other side; will you not? 

Mr. Howe... We will have to make adequate provision. 

Mr. JeNsEN. The moment you build this road there will be a great 
hue and cry by the people who live in this area to build access roads 
to this other road, possibly every mile or two. 

You have roads now every mile or two running across here, have 
you not? 

Mr. Howey. We will cross all those roads. 

Mr. Jensen. You just cannot keep people, you cannot keep a coun- 
ty, for instance, from demanding that you build access roads here 
to these people. 

Mr. Rooney. Why not? 

Mr. JENSEN. Because it is not done. 

Mr. Roonry. How about the New Jersey Turnpike? 

Mr. Jensen. You have to make some kind of access road. This is 
not a turnpike but simply a road to an airport. 

Mr. Botanp. You talk about access from one part of the farmer’s 
land across the highway to the other part. 

They provide this by having overpasses across the dual highway 
that takes you from Washington to the airport. 

Mr. Jensen. I mention that because I think you will find you will 
have all kinds of litigations and controversy unless, in the appraisal 
of this land and in your contract you provide that only certain access 
roads are to be built by the Federal Government. 

The contract you make with the owners of this land right now will 
have to provide what you expect of those landowners. 

Mr. Howe tt. It will provide that. 

Mr. Jensen. If not you will have no end of litigation. Your coun- 
ty willcomeintoit. I have seen it happen. 

It is happening in my district right now, and that must be taken 
into consideration when you make a contract and purchase this land. 
Otherwise you will be in a lot of trouble. 

Mr. Tuomas. Why try to buy the land without the money? Why 
come in and get the money after you have already bought the land? 
I don’t quite understand that. 

Mr. Jensen. I throw that in asa warning. 

Mr. Pyte. There are several points which highlight the very valid 
position you have taken. 

If there are local roads which come up and then cross back, we 
will have to provide means for the local inhabitants to get across 
without going across the highway. This is part of our planning. 

Secondly, there is severance damage which in some instances is 
being paid because we are cutting an individual’s property in half. 
We are making provision for this, which is one of the very valid points 
you bring out. 

I think the basic philosophy we must consider is that by making it 
easy for people to come out from Washington and settle in these 
communities, we could upset the planning for the whole community. 
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We could impose on the community, the counties of Fairfax and 
Loudoun, an almost impossible burden to provide additional services 
that would be required. 

As a result we have not worked ina vacuum. We have tried to be 
responsive to local planning authorities, the counties, the northern Vir- 
ginia planning group, and all of them. 

We feel this 1s responsive to the basic planning of the community. 

Mr. Tuomas. Is it your philosophy that people are a liability to 
the community, new people coming into the community ? 

Mr. Pyte. I would not want to be misinterpreted. They can impose 
an undue burden on a community if it is not ready, in terms of sewer- 
age, schooling, and other facilities. This is a problem they are con- 
cerned about in northern Virginia at this point. 

To use a slang term, I do not believe it is their desire that this com- 
munity be developed as a bedroom for Washington but rather that it 
be oriented to the airport and serve the airport. 

Mr. Tuomas. Let us view the movie you brought, which you say 
will show various changes and advances in airport design, construc- 
tion, and operation. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


Mr. Tuomas. Tell us about your utilities, an increase of $3,255,000 
required in this area. 

You already have your utilities set up. 

Mr. Howetx. We had $7 million set up. We are requesting a 
$3,255,000 increase, of which $2,450,000 is for the disposal of sewage. 

Mr. Tomas. You have an overrun of 3314 percent. How did you 
miss it that badly? The major increase is for the cost of sewage 
disposal to complete the planning for the additional Washington 
airport. This is essential to provide for an adequate system to dis- 
pose of airport sewage. You knew that to start with. Why do you 
have an overrun of 3314 percent ? 

Mr. Howetu. The $750,000 as shown as presently available on page 
7 is for 

Mr. Tuomas. You mean $750,000 for sewage disposal ? 

Mr. Howe tt. Yes,sir. That provided for a sewage treatment plant 
at the airport which would discharge a highly treated effluent. 

This, however, is not in accordance with area water protection poli- 
cies since it would discharge the treated effluent above a water intake 
providing a source of drinking water for the metropolitan area. 

After a lot of study of the matter it was concluded that, in order to 
live within the water protection policy of the area, we would provide 
the minimum facility that would not discharge the effluent 

Mr. Tomas. This is based upon what was the common practice in 
the area ? 

Mr. Howe tt. I think that is a fair statement. That is the way 
sewage is handled out there. 

Mr. Tuomas. Why are you taking a different route ? 

Mr. Dean. The original plan contemplated we would have a treat- 
ment plant on the airport to put the sewage through tertiary treat- 
ment, which would make it harmless. 

Mr. Tuomas. As they are doing it in the community now ? 
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Mr. Dean. This is done to the extent there are sewage discharges 
in the community. 

It is important to remember that this is a low density area and does 
not have at the present time sufficient population to create the magni- 
tude of domestic sewage problem which the airport would create. 

Subsequent to this original planning it was made clear by all of the 
planning agencies of the metropolitan area, including those in Vir- 
ginia, that they would violently oppose the Federal Government ini- 
tiating a policy of putting in a large installation and discharging even. 
the most thoroughly treated sewage effluent into the Potomac above 
the District of Columbia water intake points. 

We discussed this problem thoroughly both within the agency and 
with the administration. We were advised to provide for sewage 
disposal which would not be in violation of the general plan. 

Mr. Tuomas. What are the citizens doing which is different from 
this? 

Mr. Dean. Once you go further up the river they treat their sewage 
in treatment plants. They have no choice. They discharge the 
effluent into the Potomac River. 

Mr. Tomas. Is that what you are doing here ? 

Mr. Dran. This is what we originally proposed to do. This is not 
what we now plan to do under the estimate. 

The estimate contemplates a sewage main being run from the airport 
to Chain Bridge and then across Chain Bridge to tie into the District 
of Columbia system where it then will be treated at Blue Plains, thus 
preventing any discharge into the Potomac above the water intake 
points. 

Mr. Tuomas. The other places will keep on doing what they are 
doing ? 

Mr. Dean. They are further upstream. 


ACCURACY OF ESTIMATE 


Mr. Tuomas. You cannot add to the burden. How much is guess- 
work in this figure? 

Mr. Howe tv. It is an estimate of our engineering consultants, Burns 
& McDonnell, but it is a prelimmary estimate. We have not commis- 
sioned them to do any planning on this facility as yet. 

Mr. Tuomas. Could this be short here by 10 or 15 percent, under 10 
or 15 percent, or over that? Certainly your access highway figure of 
$15,429,000 is a guess figure. You could easily have overestimated 
that 10 or 15 percent. 

Mr. Howey. That is correct, sir. Plans are not drawn up and the 
contract is not awarded. 

Mr. Tuomas. There isa net decrease in the parking area. You have 
$336,500 set up for contingencies, $638,000 set up for cons ulting engi- 
neers and architects. How much are you paying the engineers and 
architects for this job? 

Mr. Howe tt. Our engineering fee for the design of the airport- 

Mr. THomas. I see $7 million set up for that? 

Mr. Howe... Yes, sir, $7,648,000 total for engineering and super- 
vision. 
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Our contract engineering is $4,100,000.'°That is for the design’ of 
the airport, and supervision is $1,043,000, plus $1 million estimated for 
inspection services which are on an hourly ame 

Mr. THomas. What is the total now, $7.6 million ? 

Mr. Howe tt. The $7.6 million would include $467,000 in addition 
for transfers to other agencies for engineering work, and the overall 
project administration, including transfers ‘within the agency. 

Mr. Tuomas. Are there any questions? 


TOTAL ESTIMATED COST OF AIRPORT 


Mr. Kirwan. What is the estimated cost of the airport to the Fed- 
eral Government! 

Mr. Pyze. $90 million. 

Mr. Kirwan. Would you care to make a guess as to what it will 
actually cost? 

Mr. Pyzx. Ultimate cost / 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes? 

Mr. Pyie. Before L answer your question, Mr. Kirwan, 1 want to 
get some help from Mr. Howell, too. 

Mr. Kirwan. I happened to be on the committee that reviewed esti- 
mates for the Pentagon. It finally cost many times more than was 
originally estimated. 

Please give us an estimate of what it will finally cost. .We will 
know in 1961 how near you were to the figure or how ‘you missed it. 

Mr. Pyte. So I can make it quite clear, you are going to provide 
$90 million in operational facilities im 1960 so we can be in business. 
We are quite realistic in saying that this will probably only serve us 
until 1965. 

Mr. Kirwan. I do not mean 5 years after. I mean what it will 
cost the day you open up the gates. 

Mr. Pyre. $90 million. Let me further explain, this will not pro- 
vide for any hangars or shops or anything else. This is going to be 
done as a result of contracts wor ked out with the air carriers and 
those that would use these facilities. 

Mr. Krrwan. They will build their own facilities ? 

Mr. Pye. Yes, sir. We might have to go through the procedure 
of getting appropriations against a cuaranteed rental. 

in other words, we would build it and rent it back to them on a 
guaranteed arrangement. 

Mr. Kirwan. Forget about everything surrounding it. What do 
you think, when it is finished, it will cost? I would like to check it, 
like the figures on the Pentagon. 

Mr. Pyie. That is a fair question. As we open the doors in 1961 
the cost should be $90 million. 

Mr. Krrwan. You think it will be $90 million? That is fair 
enough. That is your estimated cost. 

That is all. 

Mr. Tuomas. Give Mr. Kirwan a horseback opinion of what it will 
cost you. 

You will just get started by 1961. He has not given’ you the guess 
is to what the co inpleted job will cost. Give it to him; 

What do you think it will be? 

Mr. Pye. In 1970? 
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Mr. Tuomas. Yes. That is what he is asking you. Will it be an- 
other $25 or $30 million? You have got to build two more runways. 

Mr. Howe. One more. 

Mr. Tomas. You have to build some shops. 

Mr. Howe... Exclusive of hangars and shops and cargo buildings, 
buildings for individual tenancy of individual airlines, I would say 
the 1975 airport would represent an additional $20 to $30 million in 
cost. 

Mr. Tuomas. Include the shops and the hangars that John Public 
will eventually have to pay for. 

How much will that be? 

Mr. Howe. I would point out I believe each time we have been up 
here we have been rather clear as to hangars. 

I have made a statement something to this effect: Our estimates 
have not included the cost of hangars—— 

Mr. Tuomas. We understand that. Tell us what you think they 
will cost. You have been perfectly clear about that all along. Will 
it be another $15 or $20 million ? 

Mr. Howe... It could run that. It could run more. 

Mr. Pye. It would depend, Mr. Chairman, on the plans of the in- 
dividual carriers. 

Mr. Tuomas. To give a horseback opinion to Mr. Kirwan, you will 
come up here in all likelihood with a total bill of around $140 million 
in another 8 or 10 years? 

Mr. Pyte. I think that is right. 


AMORTIZATION OF ASSETS OF AIRPORT 


Mr. Jonas. Before you get away from that point, Mr. Chairman, 
this would be a logical place, I think, to have a response to this ques- 
tion: How long do you think it will take to amortize it from rents and 
other income ? 

Mr. Dean. May I say a few words on that and then throw it to Mr. 
Burton. It is the intent, as a matter of policy, that this airport will, 
through landing fees, through rentals for space occupied, and through 
other charges levied, pay all the operating costs of this airport and 
eventually amortize the assets of the airport. 

Mr. Tuomas. Are you going to answer the gentleman’s question ¢ 


ESTABLISHMENT OF FEDERAL CORPORATION FOR OPERATION OF AIRPORTS 


Mr. Dean. We shall. Ultimately there will be submitted legisla- 
tion calling for the establishment of a Federal corporation under 
which revolving fund financing will be possible and will permit a 
business-type operation of both National Capital airports. 

Mr. Burton, how many years will be required for amortization? 

Mr. Burton. Approximately 40 years. That ties in fairly well 
with some of the other large projects at the other cities. 

Mr. Tuomas. What rate of interest will that bear in the meantime? 

Mr. Burton. This is exactly one of the problems on amortization 
time. We do not know just what the rate of interest will be set on 
this for us to pay. 

Mr. Tuomas. But it will bear interest ? 

Mr. Burton. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Tuomas. It will amortize itself over a period of 40 years? 

Mr. Burton. To the best of our knowledge, 40 years, about 25 years 
for structures in general and 40 years on an overall airport. 

Mr. Jonas. That is exactly what I wanted. 

Mr. JensEN. I think we should understand that in the next 40 years 

ou are possibly going to have to increase the capacity of this airport 
ue two or three times over. 

Mr. Pyte. That is right. 

Mr. JENSEN. Do you anticipate that your present setup on revenue 
will amortize the full amount, possibly, say, $300 million, which the 
thing is going to cost as sure as we are sitting here, in the next 40 years? 

Mr. Pye. Mr. Jensen 

Mr. Jensen. You can say it will amortize over a period of the next 
40 years the amount that you anticipate now you are going to spend 
up to 1975 but will it amortize over the period of 40 years when you 
have spent, without a doubt, $300 million, and maybe more in an ex- 
panded airport ? 

Mr. Pyte. It is our objective that this be taken into account not only 
from the basic plant with which we start, but all additions—hangars, 
shops, everything that goes into that airport will have to be handled 
under the same basic formula, namely, that it must be amortized, the 
interest paid, and depreciation provided for. 

Mr. Jensen. Now you talk about establishing a corporation. When 
you do that you divorce yourself completely from the control of Con- 
gress. We will have nothing to say about it. You have just got an- 
other corporation that can just go ahead and do as they pretty well 
please with the capital investment which the American people had to 
chip in and put up when they paid taxes. 

Mr. Prix. I understand. 

Mr. Jensen. I am completely opposed to corporations of that nature 
because you take yourself out from under the control of the representa- 
tives of the people who are supposed to keep an eagle eye on expendi- 
tures. In my opinion I would say that you had best not form a corpo- 
ration of that nature. 

Mr. Dean. I would wish to point out that any such corporation 
would be under the Government Corporation Control Act with the 
requirements for submitting programs, budgets, et cetera. 

Mr. Jensen. But when you spend all this money at will you become 
quite an autocratic empire of your own. 

Mr. Tuomas. If the gentleman will yield, I think it would be well 


for them, before they let any contracts, to let the committee advise 
with them. 


Mr. Jensen. I think so. 


Mr. Tuomas. Some of them you let out yonder on your first. one 
tied up the Government for 10 or 15 years. The other party was not 
tied. It issort of a one-way deal. 

_Mr. Jensen. The facts are every Member of Congress has a respon- 
sibility to the people, not only for his own district and his own State 
and his Nation, and to cut loose, to let a Government corporation just 
go on its own after the American people have expended all this money 
as capital investment, is anti-American in my book. 

Mr. Toomas. Mr. Rooney ? 
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ESTIMATED REVENUE’ FROM COMMERCIAL ATRLINES 


“Mr. Rooney. Do I understand this corr ectly? When you open this 
airport in 1961, you will have expended at least $90 million of the 
taxpayers’ money ¢ 

Mr. Pyte. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. This airport will be used as a terminal for the com- 
mercial airlines; is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Pye. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. At that point, will there be any revenue from the com- 
mercial airlines other than by way of landing fees ? 

Mr. Burton. Mr. Rooney, yes, to answer you. There will be the 
revenues they will pay in the rentals for all of their supporting facili- 
ties at the airport, their terminal activities. 

Mr. Rooney. Ticket counters, et cetera? 

Mr. Burron. Ticket counters, business operations offices, manage- 
ment offices, et cetera, and this is a substantial revenue at Washington 
National Airport. 

Mr. Rooney. They will pay revenue for these facilities at Chan- 
tilly ? 

Mr. Burron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. How much will the landing fees amount to in the year 
1961 ¢ 

Mr. Burton. This would not be possible to answer as of today. We 
are presently conducting, ourselves, and using outside help to make, 
a thorough study of the rate structure of both airports. We area 
little stuck on certain projects—for example, projects which amortize 
out over different periods of time. We will have this before we get 
into negotiations with the scheduled airlines in 1960; when their con- 
tracts expire, we will have this information and their own ideas. 


REVENUES FROM LANDING FEES 


Mr. Rooney. Are you saying that you are obligating $90 million of 
the taxpayers’ money without knowing what revenue the taxpayer 
will get by way of landing fees from these airlines ? 

Mr. Bu rTON. We have no specific contracts with them to use Chan- 
tilly, if that is what you mean. 

Mr. Rooney. Did you not figure it out when you were determining 
the cost of this airport 2 

Mr. Burron. We have figured it out on the basis of-— 

Mr. Rooney. What do you figure is the basis on which these airlines 
should pay ? 

Mr. Burton. As I say, there are certain costs. We want to recover 
the costs. We want to know exactly what they are going to be. 

Mr. Rooney. I want to know exactly what you have figured as the 
cost which will act as an amortization agent against the cost to the 
taxpayer, to wit, $90 million. 

Mr. Pyte. Mr. Rooney, let me answer this question. 

Mr. Rooney. I will let anybody answer it that can. I cannot com- 
prehehd going to a $90 million project without figuring out before- 
he ind what the income is going t« » be by way of landin o , S, 
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Mr. Pye. I will give you a very specific answer. We do not have 
this figure and if this is the question that you are asking, this is the 
answer I have to give you. We do not have this figure but we give 
you our assurance that we are going to set this airport up on the 
basis of amortizing the investment, we must pay for the interest 

Mr. Rooney. I have heard all of these assurances before, Mr. Pyle. 
I can remember when they paid what, around $7.50 to land an airplane 
out here at Washington National and everybody was going to do 
something about it. It took an awful long time to get what, What is 
the top landing fee at Washington National now ? 

Mr. Burton. About $15. 

Mr. Rooney. $15 to land an airplane with how many passengers in 
it? 

Mr. Burton. One hundred or less. 

Mr. Prix. Do you want my honest comment to this situation? It 
is unrealistic and we do not intend to be caught again. 

Mr. Roonry. It is utterly unrealistic and has been that way for 
years and the Congress has sought to have your agency running Wash- 
ington National Airport do something about this matter for many 
years. 

Mr. Pye. And our hands have been tied by legal contracts which 
we could not break and we do not intend to get into this position again. 

Mr. Roonry. The situation is similar to the matter of the space out 
there at the new airport. You mean to say you have not figured be- 
forehand what you are going to demand from the airlines for space 
at the airport before you spend $90 million of the taxpayers’ money ? 

Mr. Burton. If I may answer that in this way, yes, we have some 
ideas what the space is going to cost. We do; we have those figures. 
We know this area is $7, this area, $8, et cetera, and our people that 
are working the thing out to put it in a package to where we can 
translate that to rates, et cetera, are waiting on a few of these cost 
things that are beginning to be buttoned down right now. 

Mr. Rooney. After you have spent the $90 million of the tax- 
payers’ money as of 1961, how much is your estimation of the amount 
that will be income from use of terminal facilities by the commercial 
airlines ? 

Mr. Pyte. Mr. Rooney, we cannot answer that question at this point. 
We will provide an answer for it as soon as we have it. 

Mr. Burton’s job is to devote his full time to this very project. We 
are not blind to this responsibility that we have to you. 

Mr. Roonry. You have been blind to this for many years in con- 
nection with Washington National. 

Mr. Pyte. We do not deny this, Mr. Rooney. 

Mr. Rooney. This has been going on for years, 

Mr. Pyrite. We do not deny this. The point I am making is we are 
going to take care of it this time. We are profiting from your advice 
and from the mistakes we have made and we are going to see that this 
one is buttoned up properly. 

Mr. Roonry. When you add all the commercial airlines’ landing 
fees together in 1961, regardless of the amount that you arrive at with 
them, it will be but a piddling amount toward the cost of this airport. 
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Mr. Pyur. Mr. Rooney, I cannot disagree with you. The first few 
years of operation probably we will run at a loss for the simple 
reason that as you get these big facilities into operation, they do not 
all of a sudden become swamped with traflic. It takes times. 

Now, we have the alternative of charging an airplane, to make it 
ridiculous, but to make my point, $10,000 or $20,000 a landing in an 
effort to make the airport pay the first year. The airplanes would 
not come in there. So we have to approach it on a businesslike basis, 

Mr. Roonry. We understand that, but what we do not understand 
is why we have to get off into the $90 million project, to the $140 
million project, if you please, without ever beforehand arriving at 
some sort of a basis of what the anticipated income will be. That is 
just beyond my comprehension. 


COMPLIANCE WITH STATE ABC LAWS 


Are you going to let the State of Virginia liquor laws apply out 
there at this new airport, too / 

Mr. Pye, I think I will have to ask Mr. Burton to answer that. 

Mr. Burton. That is up to this Congress. 

Mr. Roonry. What is going to be your recommendation with regard 
thereto ? 

Mr. Prix. Could we go off the record for a moment, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. THomas. Go ahead. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Burron. There are three specific things spelled out we are 
required to do in the statute, one of which is to comply with the Vir- 
ginia ABC laws, and two others. 

Mr. Roonry. So we will spend maybe $140 million out there on a 
new airport and if an air passenger has a sick stomach, he cannot get 
a glass of brandy. That is about what it amounts to. 

Mr. THomas. You mean we put that in the original act, that Vir- 
ginia did not cede sovereignty of that land ? 

Mr. Burton. We did. We have jurisdiction except by agreement, 
and it is in the act, there are three exceptions: One is the ABC laws, 
the others—— 

Mr. Toomas. What act are you referring to? 

Mr. Burron. I cannot tell you the name and number. 

Mr. Tuomas. Is that the act by which we bought Chantilly or the 
other place? 

Mr. Pyte. Washington National. 

Mr. Rooney. Washington National was already in existence as I 
call when we got into this matter. 

Mr. Tuomas. Excuse me for interrupting. 

Mr. Pyte. We will look into this one, Mr. Rooney. This is some- 
thing I didn’t know. 

Mr. Roonry. It certainly would be worthwhile looking into, would 
it not, if for no other reason than the matter of income and additional 
revenue / 

Mr. Pyte. That is right. 

Mr. Rooney. Liquor isa very substantial item at every airport ? 

Mr. Pytx. That is right. 
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CHANGES IN DESIGN 


Mr. Rooney. I notice in your statement, Mr. Pyle, that you say you 
want $6.1 million to meet the increased cost based wpon more precise 
engineering data now available and changes in design. 

How much of this $6.1 million is attributable to ¢ hanges in design ? 

Mr. Prue. | will ask Mr. Howell to answer that. 

Mr. Howetu. Actual changes in design since last we were before 
the Appropriations Committee would roughly be about half a mil- 
lion dollars, representing the cost of approximately a thousand acres 
of land that we acquired to reorient. the east-west runway. 

Mr. Rooney. Is all that half million dollars attributable to that 4 

Mr. Howeti. Approximately a thousand acres of land, yes. 

At the time we were before the committee last year, we did not 
have precise wind data on the site, there being none available. We 
did arrange for the Weather Bureau to set up wind recording instru- 
ments on the site, and on the basis of 4 months of wind readings, which 
they compared with simultaneous readings at Washington National, 
we were advised that the Washington National long-range wind data 
could be validly applied to the new site. We then asked the Weather 
Bureau to put the problem of wind coverage in their computer at 
Asheville, N.C. They ¢ i back with the answer that a combination 
of N-S and WNW-ES runways, rather than the N-S and E-W 
directions originally ama olen ited, would give us additional wind 
coverage. This shift required approximately 1,000 acres of additional 
land. 

Mr. Roonry. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Thomas. Mr. Boland 4 


NECESSITY FOR PARALLEL RUNWAYS 


Mr. BoLtanp. What is the necessity for the parallel runways? 

Mr. Pytr. Mr. Boland, the need is to provide sufficient. traffic-han- 
dling capability in order to handle the anticipated traffic. One of 
the problems at Washington National is the lack of a parallel run- 
way. With parallel runways an airplane would land on one run- 
way and taxi into the terminal area. At the same time, and without 
any regard to this traffic, the parallel runway could be used for de- 
parting planes. This increases the capacity of the airport by a factor 
of two or more. 

Mr. Botanp. Thank you. 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Jensen / 


PERSONNEL 

Mr. Jensen. I note on your greensheets the detail of personal 
services. 

Are these people presently on the payroll that you are requesting 
here ? 
Mr. Pytx. Which page is that, Mr. Jensen ? 
Mr. Jensen. The green sheet. 
Mr. Dran. This is the staff of the agency engaged in the actual 


direction of the construction of the airport; that is correct. 
Mr. Jensen. They are presently on the payroll ? 
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Mr. Dean. I think there may be two or three vacancies; not more. 

Mr. Jensen. These people will be on the payroll until the whole 
job of construction is done 

Mr. Dean. That is basically true. 

Mr. Howe tt. I would say in general not to exceed fiscal year 1961. 
These are construction personnel. 

Mr. Jensen. These are people that you put on purposely for the 
construction job, to supervise the construction job ? 

Mr. Howetx. Not to supervise the detailed construction, but to 
work with our consulting engineers who are doing the designing, 
and to take care of the myriad of details. This, roughly, is the equiva- 
lent of building a city. 

Mr. Jensen. You did not have sufficient personnel that were quali- 
fied to do this without adding these additional personnel ? 

Mr. Howett. That is right. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is in addition to the $7,600,000 engineering fee 
he is paying, too. 

Mr. Dean. Mr. Jensen, these personnel are not persons who in each 
case were hired new to the Federal Aviation Agency. These are indi- 
viduals like Mr. Howell who have long service and who were assigned 
to this specific project of working on the construction of the airport. 

Mr. Jensen. That is what I am trying to get. Some of these are 
people who were already on your payroll, that you are shifting their 
salaries to this particular job; is that right ? 

Mr. Dean. This is correct. The appropriation for the construction 
and development of the additional Washington airport pays for these 
people now. 

Mr. Jensen. Then why is it necessary to ask us to appropriate all 
of this additional money since you already have them on the payroll 
and in your regular bill that money has been appropriated for some 
of these people ? 

Mr. Harper. Mr. Jensen, the jobs these people are in were not in- 
cluded in our regular bill. During 1959 these people are paid under 
this appropriation heading and this is just to carry these people and 
these jobs over. We have no jobs under our regular expense appro- 
priation to finance these particular jobs. 

Mr. Jensen. That is what I am trying to find out. You see, your 
testimony does not square with this gentleman’s testimony. 

Mr: Dean. I think it does, Mr. Jensen. 

Before the airport began to be a project of the Agency, most of these 
people were employed in the old CAA. Beginning with the 1959 
fiscal year appropriations airport construction staff began to be car- 
ried under the appropriation “Construction and development, addi- 
tional Washington airport,” but we did not submit an estimate to the 
Congress for 1960 in connection with this airport. 

Therefore, there is no provision of any sort in the regular appropri- 
ation bill, on which Mr. Thomas’ committee has previously heard us, 
providing for these 30 individuals. 

Mr. Jensen. Then the facts are, dollarwise this request is for new 
personnel ? 

Mr. Pyzx. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Dean. That is correct. 

Mr. Jensen. That isall, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. THomas. Mr. Bow? 
Mr. Bow. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 


OPERATING PERSONNEL 


First, let me ask this question: When you are set up in 1961 as a 
going concern, not for engineering or building, but in the operation 
of this facility, how many Federal employees will you have at this 
facility ? 

Mr. Burton. There will be approximately 200. 

Mr. Harper. That would be 200 to operate and maintain the air- 
port. In addition there will be some number that Mr. Tippets may 
speak to to operate control towers and associated facilities. 

Mr. Bow. I would like to have the total if I may. 

Mr. Tirrers. We figure in 1961 we will have a salary of maintenance 
and operations people of some $450,000. 

Mr. Pyrite. How many people? 

Mr. Tirrets. That will be about 80 people in 1961. 

Mr. Bow. Eighty people? 

Mr. Trerets. In 1961, yes. 

Mr. Bow. You would have a total then of 280 people in the opera- 
tional facilities at the time of your opening ? 

Mr. Tierets. Approximately, yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. All the other people that have been testified to as being 
there will be non-Federal employees ? 

Mr. Prue. That is correct. 


PROVISIONS FOR EXECUTIVE AND GENERAL AVIATION AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Bow. Now I notice in your justifications a provision as part of 
this for “including provisions for executive and general aviation 
aircraft.” How much of this supplemental appropriation is allo- 
cated to executive and general aviation aircraft ? 

Mr. Hower. We have included in the estimate the cost of a small 
apron adjacent to the terminal building which would be capable of 
accommodating six aircraft simultaneously. 

The purpose of that apron is to take care of feeder lines, the load- 
ing and unloading of executive aircraft and the parking of heli- 
copters. We will have a heliport immediately in front of the termi- 
nal. The helicopter will use these gates, along with the feeder line 
aircraft and the unloading and loading, but not parking, of executive 
and general aviation aircraft. 

Mr. Bow. So your present consideration so far as executive and 
general aviation aircraft is concerned is only to have them come in, 
unload and take off again ? 

Mr. Howe... That is right. 

Mr. Bow. You are not providing any facility such as your parking 
space that you have at Washington National today or the type of 
thing that Butler operates over there ? 

Mr. Howetn. That is correct. 

Mr. Bow. So in fact Washington National will be your airport 
for your executive aircraft rather than any facilities being provided 
for them now at the new Chantilly Airport; am I correct in that as- 
sumption ? 
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Mr. Howeuz. Except that I think it is fair to say that someone 
like Butler Aviation is undoubtedly going to be interested in providing ] 
facilities for general aviation at the airport. 

Mr. Bow. There is nothing in this budget other than the apron 
that you spes ak of ? t 

Mr. Pyte. That is correct. 

Mr. Howet.. That is correct, Mr. Bow. 


SEWERAGE FACILITLES 


t 
Mr. Bow. I am very much interested in a little further informa- 
tion on this item of the sewerage facilities of $2.5 million. When 
did that come about? When did this thing first come up, that increase 
from the original? We originally had $750,000. That has gone now 
to $3.2 million—almost a $2.5 million increase. 
When did this come up ? ; 
Mr. Dean. We have had this under study, Mr. Bow, for several 
months. It has only been in the last few weeks that the decision was D 
reached to resolve the problem by an airport sewerage line, limited os 
to airport use, from the airport to Chain Bridge. 
Mr. Tuomas. How far is that, 15 miles, Mr. Bow ¢ 
Mr. Bow. I was coming to that. Just how long is that across there? 
Mr. Howe tn. It is about 18 miles of sewerage. 
Mr. Bow. That is to come into the Washington, D.C., sewerage 
system, is that correct ? 
Mr. Dean. That is correct. 
Mr. Bow. While Washington, D.C., is sometime dumping raw sew- 
erage into the Potomac River a few miles south of that. 7 


Mr. Dean. The Blue Plains plant is under expansion, Mr. Bow. b 
Mr. Bow. It is going in down there. 

Mr. Dean. It is treated sewage. 

Mr. Bow. It isnot very well treated. h 
Mr. Burron. At Washington National Airport we pipe it to the 


Arlington County sewerage plant and they dispose of it for us. They : 
treat it and dispose of it. . 

Mr. Bow. I am talking about what Washington, D.C., is doing 
today south of the area where you are going to take this over into 4 
WwW ashington and then down below there Ww ashington, D.C., is dump- 
ing, I think, raw sewerage in certain areas. 

Mr. Dean. There are two parts of this problem. 

Mr. Bow. Who has put the gun to our head on this one, that we < 
have to build this facility out in Virginia? Let us get the facts on the 
table here. o 

Mr. Dean. We will be very precise on it. Many area agencies and t] 


organizations, including the National Capital Regional Planning f 
Council, U.S. Corps of Engineers, Northern Virginia Regional Plan- | 


ning and Economic Development Commission, the planning commis- " 
sions of the individual jurisdictions, the Interstate Commission on the a 
Potomac River Basin have taken vigorous stands against any Fed- 

eral policy of permitting an effluent, even when well treated, from 

going into the Potomac above the District of Columbia municipal ‘i 
water supply intake. It is in order to avoid discharges above a water 

intake that we propose to pipe to the District of Columbia sewer sys- - 


tem at Chain Bridge, and then to the Blue Plains plant for treatment. 
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Even if some of that sewage were not adequately treated at Blue 
Plains it would be discharged into the river below the water-intake 
poits. 

Mr. Bow. What is the District of Columbia going to charge for 
that ? 

Mr. Dean. We would pay their established rates. 

Mr. Bow. I would like to know what we are going to have from now 
on to the District of Columbia. We will have to have them to handle 
the sewage from out here. 

Mr. Dean. That is correct. 

Mr. Bow. What will that be? 

Mr. Pyte. We will have to furnish that for the record. 

(The information follows:) 

In regard to the District of Columbia charges for the treatment of sewage, the 
consulting engineers employed by the Federal Aviation Agency to design the air- 
port have advised as follows: 

(a) The District of Columbia has no policy of reduced charges for the treat- 
ment of sewage from outlying Federal installations; charges are, therefore, as- 
sumed to be the same as paid to the District by Maryland and Virginia. 

(bd) a County’s contract with the District of Columbia provides for— 

. A fee of $22 per million gallons of sewage received in to the District of 


onankn system, pumped and treated. 
2. A capitalization charge for aes plant capacity. This charge 


usually rangers from $42,000 to $50,000 per 1 million gallons per day of 
reserved plant capacity. 


3. A capitalization charge for the District of Columbia sewage collection 
system capacity. This charge is usually $100,000 per 1 million gallons per 
day of peak-flow capacity. 

The proposed sewerline will have a peak capacity of 1.5 million gallons daily. 

It would therefore appear that the capitalization charge under (2) above would 
be approximately $75,000, and the capitalization under charge (3) above would 
be approximately $150,000. 

Mr. Bow. De anybody know? Has anybody checked into it? 

Mr. Burron. I do not have it. The Burns & McDonnell people 
have been working with us on this. They have a monthly cost figure 
estimated on gallon: ge. 

Mr. Tuomas. How much will they get from the Federal Govern- 
ment for rectifying the situation in this river ? 

Mr. Bow. $75 million and the District of Columbia has now to 
clear up their sewerage situation and it is bringing more in. 

Mr. Tuomas. This is in addition to that figure ? 

Mr. Bow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dean. We should like to say further that purely technical 
considerations originally called for putting a treatment plant on the 
airport. It is the least expensive solution and we could treat the 
sewage in a manner that would jeopardize no one. Nonetheless, in 
the face of the strong opposition to a Federal agency not providing 
for carrying its sewage effluent to Blue Plains or to the lower river, 
we felt it necessary to program for this expenditure. 

Mr. Bow. Is this line going to be large enough that later on some 
other people are going to hook onto it and carry sewage ? 

Mr. Howe wu. No, sir. 

Mr. Dean. We have not enough money within the $90 million of 
airport funds to build an oversized line. It is a very tight budget. 

Mr. Bow. I know it is a tight budget but do we know we are not 
going to have others? We have been paying on building schools out 
in Virginia. We have been paying for teachers and their tuitions. 
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I just want to find out whether this is another back-door approach 
where we will start to build some sewerage facilities for the folks 
out in Virginia when we take this fine facility out there that will 
mean millions of dollars to them. 

We will have to pay tuition for children of the employees, some ad- 
ditional for building schools. 

I wonder whether we are going to set up a sewerage system out 
there for them. 

Mr. Dean. Mr. Bow, we can answer that very clearly. The amount 
of money provided for in this estimate will serve the airport only. 

Mr. Pyte. Exclusively. 

Mr. Dean. And exclusively. 

Mr. Jonas. For how long? 

Mr. Harper. 1968-70. 

Mr. Bow. Then what happens ? 

Mr. Dean. It is our expectation that by 1970 the Potomac River 
interceptor, or other major trunklines serving Loudoun and Fairfax 
County, will have been constructed, preferably using a gravity system. 
If this occurs our line will become obsolete because of the relatively 
high cost of operating and maintaining a force-main system. 

Mr. Bow. That is 1970? 

Mr. Dean. That is right. 

Mr. Bow. Do you mean to say we cannot use the $750,000 facility, 
which everyone admits is a good facility, which will cause nobody any 
trouble for a period of between now and 1970, at which time you expect 
to have a new facility in and it will make our $2.5 million facility 
obsolete? 

Mr. Dean. I must stress that there is no firm date when an inter- 
ceptor sewer will be pushed up the Potomac. This now depends upon 
what the counties of Fairfax and Loudoun are willing to do. They 
are in bad shape to finance their sewer programs, but we do expect that 
by that time the pressures of growing population will result in alterna- 
tive sewerage trunk lines being established to serve the area, but we do 
not have a firm estimate as to time and no one else does. 

Mr. Tromas. Answer Mr. Bow’s question. Why should you go 
ahead and spend this $214 million when it is going to last only 5 or 6 
years, at most ? 

Mr. Bow. When it is admitted that. the $750,000 will do the job. 

Mr. Tuomas. In other words, it will do what every other com- 
munity is doing right now. 

Mr. Dean. If the policy of the Congress is for us not to provide 
such a line, we will put a treatment plant on the airport and discharge 
effluent into one of the runs. That is exactly what we will do, but this 
would result in considerable controversy and criticism of the Federal 
Government on the part of the regional people. 

Mr. Pytx. So that there is no misunderstanding, this was not our 
desire, but because of this tremendous pressure, both from all the 
various bodies—— 

Mr. Bow. From these various groups plus certain Members of 
Congress? 

Mr. Pye. It was necessary to provide this facility. 

Mr. Bow. That is all. 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Jonas? 
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Mr. Jonas. Mr. Chairman, I had some questions but I think they 
have all been covered. I won’t prolong the hearing. 
Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Administrator, we like to do business with you 


and your staff. 
Oif the record. 
(Off the record.) 


It is good to see you. 


Mr. THomas. We shall recess the hearing until 1 o’clock. 


AFTERNOON 


SESSION 


RIVER BASIN STUDY COMMISSION FOR TEXAS 


GEORGE R. BROWN, CHAIRMAN 
CHARLES D. CURRAN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


Program activity: Resource development 


1 Not applicable. 


WITNESSES 


Program and financing 





Object classification 


Total number of permanent positions- ------ 


Full-time equivalent of all other positions -__-- MORI 


Average number of all employees | sab nedabh 
Number of employees at end of year 


Average GS grade and salary 


01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions 


Other personal services 


‘Total personal services... -.-.--- 


02 Travel 


03 Transportation of things...........-- 


04 Communication services 
05 Rents and utility services 


06 Printing and reproductions 


07 Other contractual services 

08 Supplies and materials 

09 Equipment_-- 

15 Taxes and assessment 
Total obligations 





1 Not applicable. 


1958 actual 


1958 actual 


btinincssleae | (?) 


1959 estimate 





$170, 000 


| 
| 
| 
j 


| 1959 estimate 


12.5 $10,312 


77, 700 


10,000 | 
1, 000 
| 2, 000 | 


1, 000 

1, 000 
| 52, 000 
1, 000 
| 21, 300 
| 3, 000 


170. 000 | 


1960 estimate 


$800, 000 


1960 estimate 
| hes 
43.0 
8.0 
| 45.6 
43.0 


| 12.5 $10,312 





$411, 000 
20, 000 


431, 000 
52, 000 
4, 000 
5, 000 
15, 000 
3, 000 


— 
oe 
= 


800, 000 


Mr. Tuomas. Gentlemen, the committee will please come to order. 
We shall take up now the River Basin Study Commission for 
Texas for which there is requested for 1960 $800,000, as contained in 
House Document No, 169. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE 


ESTIMATE 


The justification of the estimate will be inserted in the record at 


this point. 








40 
(The justification follows :) 
RIvER BASIN StuDyY COMMISSION FOR TEXAS 


“For necessary expenses to carry out the provisions of title II of the act ap- 
proved August 28, 1958 (Public Law 85-848) including services as authorized 
by the act of August 2, 1946 (5 U.S.C. 55a), $800,000. (Public Law 85-844, 
Independent Offices Appropriation Act, 1959; Public Law 86-80, Second Sup- 
plemental Appropriation Act, 1959.) 

“Appropriated 1959, $170,000 ; estimate 1960, $800,000.” 


LANGUAGE CHANGE 


It is proposed to add the language, “including services as authorized by the 
act of August 2, 1946 (5 U.S.C. 55a).” 

Section 204 of the authorizing legislation, Public Law 85-843, states that the 
Commission may “employ and fix the compensation of such personnel as it deems 
advisable, without regard to the provisions of the civil service laws and the 
Classification Act of 1949 as amended.” This language clearly gives the Com- 
mission authority to employ individuals as consultants at such rates and for 
such periods as it may deem advisable. 

The cited section further authorizes the Commission to “exercise such other 
powers as are consistent with and reasonably required to perform the functions 
vested in such Commission under this title.” It would appear that this language 
gives adequate authority to the Commission to employ the intermittent and 
temporary services of firms and organizations of consultants and specialists. 
This procedure is frequently desirable in an undertaking like that assigned to the 
Commission in order to obtain searce talents and skills as economically as pos- 
sible. Nevertheless, attorneys advise that there may be a shadow on the 
authority of the Commission to employ directly such firms and organizations. 
This situation arises from the provisions of the act of August 2, 1946, which, we 
are advised, has been interpreted by the Comptroller General to mean that, unless 
an agency has specific and explicit authority to employ such firms and organiza- 
tions, the agency is prohibited from the use of its funds in that manner. 

Section 207 of Public Law 85—S43 states: “The Commission shall * * * utilize 
the services * * * of existing Government agencies * * * and such agencies are 
authorized to cooperate within the limits of available funds and personnel to 
the end that the Commission may carry out its functions as expeditiously as 
possible.” 

Instructions issued to the Commisison at the time of its establishment include 
the sentences, “Maximum use should be made of basic data available from 
Federal, State, and local agencies. * * * Whenever special studies are required 
by the Commission they should, wherever practicable, be performed by one of 
these agencies on a reimbursable basis.” Authority exists in law for work to 
be done for one Federal agency by another on a reimbursable basis. The prin- 
cipal agencies of the Federal establishment concerned with water resource 
development are authorized to employ firms and organizations of consultants 
and specialists. It would appear then, that the Commission could clearly employ 
such firms and organizations indirectly through using one of the regular Federal 
establishments as an intermediary, although there may be some doubt as to 
whether the Commission could engage such firms and organizations directly. 
The language requested would remove any such doubt. 


JUSTIFICATION OF OBJECTS OF EXPENDITURI 


01 Personal services 


The law provides for compensation to the Commissioners, other than those 
appointed from within the Federal service, at a rate of $50 per day with a limita- 
tion on the total annual amount that may be received by the Chairman set at 
$12,000 and by other members at $7,500. 

Staff positions contemplate an organization of 48 people. While the Com- 
mission is authorized to employ personnel without regard to the civil service 
laws and the Classification Act, it has adopted the rates established under the 
Classification Act. 

It also contemplates that special consultants will be called in from time to time 
to serve the Commission directly or to serve its staff. An amount is included 
for this purpose. 
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02 Travel 
The amount of $52,000 is included for travel. The Commisisoners are engaged 
in their work under this assignment only part-time. Those appointed “from 


the Federal agencies are regularly located in Washington, D.C., Fort Worth, 
Dallas, Austin, and Temple, Tex. The Commisisoners appointed from outside 
of the Federal service each lives in the river basin from which he has been 
appointed. Commission meetings are held at least monthly at Houston and 
attendance at these requires travel. In addition, adequate cooperation by the 
staff of the Commission with the staffs of the Federal agencies regularly engaged 
in water resources development and with the State and local bodies concerned 
with the subject requires considerable travel which must be financed by the 
Commission. 


03 Transportation of things 


Most of the employees sought for staff assignments are from professions of 
which there is an inadequate supply of qualified members, and it is contemplated 
that it will be necessary, as now authorized by law, to move the household effects 
of some of these to Houston. The sum of $4,000 is included for this purpose. 


04 Communication services 

This item of $5,000 contemplates necessary day- to-day liaison of the Com- 
mission and its staff with the agencies with which it is cooperating which are 
located at such cities as Austin, Dallas, Fort Worth, and Temple. 

05 Rent and utility services 

The item of $15,000 for rent is to provide space in Houston, Tex., for meetings 
of the Commission and for housing the staff for its day-to-day operations. 
06 Printing and reproduction 

The item of $3,000 for printing is to care for normal printing and binding 
expenses and for reproduction of draft material and Commission studies for 
distribution to the Commissioners, the cooperating agencies, and consultants for 
their information and review. 

07 Other contractual services 

The amount of $252,000 to finance a group of special studies to be physically 
performed by other agencies. It is the plan of the Commission, recognizing its 
responsibilities in keeping with its assignment, to keep this program constantly 
under close review so that if feasible the studies may be reduced in scope or 
otherwise curtailed. In undertaking these studies, full use will be made of 
studies already available and of basic data already gathered. 

08 Supplies and materials 

The item for supplies estimated at $9,000 is to provide materials for adminis- 
trative work and such engineering activities as are necessary in connection with 
the preparation of the work. 

The item includes $2,000 for publications and books to permit the Commis- 
sion to acquire promptly all reports and publications pertinent to its study. 
Some of these are in scarce supply and can be acquired only by defraying cost 
of reproduction. 

09 Equipment 

The sum of $10,000 is included for equipment. This is the necessary office 
anid office engineering equipment to permit employees to function. 
15 Tawes and assessment 

The sum of $19,000 is necessary to pay the required employer’s share of social 
security taxes, retirement contributions, and Federal employees insurance. 


Mr. Tuomas. The Commission is represented by Mr. Charles D. 
Curran, the executive director, and Mr. George R. Brown, Chairman, 
my former classmate and now chairman of the board of Rice Institute, 
and one of the outstanding engmeers of the country and a public- 
spirited patriot who gives more of his time to public welfare than he 
does to his many various and varied businesses. 

Mr. Brown, have you a statement for us? 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Brown. Yes,sir. I havea statement for the record. 

Mr. Tuomas. Put it in the record and make a short statement for 
us. 
(The statement follows :) 


I am George R. Brown, chairman of the U.S. Study Commission, Texas. 
I am a civil engineer by profession. My home is Houston, Tex. 

The U.S. Study Commission—Texas was established last year to provide 
for a comprehensive, integrated, and cooperative investigation, study, and 
survey in connection with and in promotion of the conservation, utilization, 
and development of the land and water resources of the Neches, Trinity, Brazos, 
Colorado, Guadalupe, San Antonio, Nueces, and San Jacinto River Basins and 
intervening areas in Texas. The original legislation provided for a Commission 
of 14 members, 13 of whom were appointed by the President on December 17, 
1958. Amendatory legislation is pending that will bring the strength to 16. 

The Commission held its organization meeting on January 5, 1959, in Houston, 
Tex., where it has established its headquarters. At the initial meeting all 
the Commissioners pledged themselves to direct their efforts to completing the 
report within 3 years. That includes both the Commissioners from within 
the six Federal agencies and those nominated by the Governor of Texas. 

We believe that bringing all these representatives together to work as a 
team is the shortest route to providing a coordinated plan for the rivers, 
omitting no pertinent use or control of water. 

Let me quote a sentence from the report on water resource policy which 
was sent to the Congress on January 17, 1956, by President Eisenhower. The 
report made to him by the Secretaries of Agriculture, Defense, and the Interior 
includes this sentence: 

“The greatest single weakness in the Federal Government’s activities in the 
field of water resource development is the lack of cooperation and coordination 
of the Federal agencies with each other and with the States and local interests.” 
These Cabinet officers felt compelled to make that statement notwithstanding 
the pronounced progress toward coordination that has been made over the 
past 25 years. 

Under the authority given the Commission, for the first time there are no 
inhibitions or restrictions on full consideration of all possibilities. The appoint- 
ment of Commissioners from various Federal agencies brings to the Commission 
through these men the full facilities, talent, and experience of the regular 
departments and bureaus. But it does one thing more. It leaves these men 
free to bring to bear on the overall problem their experience beyond the limita- 
tions imposed upon their agencies and places them in a opsition to point out 
clearly any conflicts or inconsistencies amon gthe laws and procedures regulating 
into the planning as equal partners representatives of State and local interests. 
the agencies. Beyond this, for the first time, the Commission procedure bring§ 

The legislation establishing this Commission creates a planning and coordinat- 
ing structure directed to overcome the shortcomings found to exist in earlier 
efforts. 

This Commission is charged with formulating a basic, comprehensive, and 
integrated plan of development and of rendering a report thereon to the President 
for transmission to Congress. When this assignment will have been completed, 
the Commission will automatically be discharged and will pass out of existence. 
Thus, in preparing a plan for the development, control, and use of the waters 
of eight river basins, the Commission will be in a different status from the Fed- 
eral agencies heretofore submitting plans of similar nature. The Commission 
will have no responsibility for construction. It will have no incentive to seek 
the authorization and adoption of the plan in order to continue in business and 
establish another construction bureau in the vast Federal structure. While it 
is expected that the Commission’s report will recommend the construction of 
sound control works, it will be the responsibility of others to work out the 
refinements of design, to actually construct them, and finally, to operate them. 

The work program and organization of the Commission contemplate that its 
staff will be kept small but will be composed of highly qualified, objective, pro- 
fessional people. Their job will be to review, analyze, and study basic data 
and reports now available; determine additional information required and 
obtain such necessary data; then they will prepare alternative plans of water 
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development and assist the Commission in the preparation of its integrated 
report. The Commission will use existing Federal, State, and local agencies, 
established consulting organizations, and facilities of the universities to the 
extent of their competence to undertake additional specific studies required. I 
want to emphasize that the Commission’s staff will undertake no studies or 
surveys which can more efficiently and more economically be performed by an 
existing permanent agency. 

We have a short-time assignment. The Commission procedure will acceler- 
ate, and so provide at a reduced cost, needed planning. Once it has a basic plan 
submitted, the Commission will cease to exist. 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Chairman we have what I call a catalyst outfit. 
We hope to be a catalyst in bringing together all the different agen- 
cies, Federal, State, and local, into one overall program for water in 
these eight river basins. Naturally you have municipal water, indus- 
trial water, flood control, soil conservation, and numerous other prob- 
lems that go with any conservation program in a river basin. Here 
we have eight of these basins pulled into one organized study which 
we hope to be able to complete and then resign and give back this 
open-end authority with which this law was passed, in not to exceed 
3 years. 

Mr. Tuomas. It is an open end. You could go forever, is that it? 
You want to wrap it up pretty soon. 

Mr. Brown. We will wrap it up. We pledge ourselves to not over 
3 years. Nothing can keep us from doing that, that I can see. 

We are doing the studies ourselves and that which can be done 
with other Government agencies. 

Mr. Tromas. Are you looking for $800,000 mainly for salaries and 
expenses ? 

Mr. Brown. That is right. It is what we call a superengineering 
force. When I say “super,” I mean they are above the average. All 
these other agencies were created, and we take the good out of each one 
of them. 

Mr. Tromas. I notice youhave 43 employees. Of the 43 employees, 
how many are engineers, Mr: Brown ? 

Mr. Brown. All, except the clerical part. 

Mr. Tomas. I note you have a little travel money. I guess you 
have to do a little running around. For travel, $52,000. For trans- 
portation of things, $4,000. For rents and utilities, $15,000. Where is 
the rented space ? 

Mr. Brown. It is over in the M. & M. Building in Houston, an old 
converted warehouse, really. 

(Off the record. ) 


MEMBERSHIP 


Mr. Brown. The Commissioners live all over Texas. 

Mr. Troomas. How many Commissioners have you, Mr. Brown?’ Do 
you havea list of them ? ] 

Mr. Brown. I havea list here, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. TrHomas. Let us put the list in the record. Mr. Briscoe from 
Uvalde, John Nance Garner’s old hometown. 

Mr. Brown. Yes; his father is a former partner of Garner. 

Mr. Tomas. Mr. Chase, a businessman. Mr. Easterling from 
Beaumont. Mr. Gideon from Austin. Businessman Kultgen from 
Waco. Mr. Miller, retired colonel, Corps of Engineers. Where is he 
living ? 

Mr. Brown. He lives in Dallas. 
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Mr. Tuomas. You certainly have some distinguished people here, 
Most of them are engineers, or what ¢ 

Mr. Brown. No; they are business people. There are two lawyers 
in the group, and Miller i is anengineer. The rest are businessmen. 

(The list of Commissioners follows: ) 


MEMBERSHIP, U.S. Stupy COMMISSION—TEXAS 


George R. Brown, Chairman of the U.S. Study Commission—Texas. A civil 
engineer by profession, whose business is the partnership of Herman & George R. 
Brown, of Houston, Tex. He is chairman of the board of Rice Institute and was 
a member of the President’s Materials Policy (Paley) Commission. 

Members nominated by the Governor of Texas are: 

Dolph Briscoe, Jr., a farmer and rancher from Uvalde, Tex. A former member 
of the Texas House of Representatives, Mr. Briscoe is the Commissioner from 
the Nueces Basin. 

Stephen Chase, Jr., businessman, vice president and Texas divisional manager 
of the Champion Paper & Fiber Co., of Pasadena, Tex. Mr. Chase is the Com- 
missioner from the San Jacinto Basin. 

Edward W. Easterling, attorney, of Beaumont, Tex., is general counsel of the 
Lower Neches Valley Authority and is from the Neches River Basin. 

Wyman Sim Gideon, attorney, of Austin, Tex., is general counsel and general 
manager of the Lower Colorado River Authority. He is the member from the 
Colorado River Basin and Vice Chairman of the Commission. 

John H. Kultgen, businessman, of Waco, Tex., was president of the Brazos 
River Authority until his appointment to the Commission. He resigned his river 
authority office and on the Commission he is the member from the Brazos River 
Basin. 

Hubert S. Miller, retired colonel of the Corps of Engineers, U.S. Army, cur- 
rently executive director of the Trinity River Association, is from the Trinity 
River Basin. 

The comissioners appointed from Federal agencies are Harry P. Burleigh, 
area engineer of the Bureau of Reclamation, Austin, Tex.; Edgar S. Coffman, 
regional engineer, Federal Power Commission, Fort Worth, Tex.; Paul F. 
Royster, assistant to the Federal Highway Administrator, Washington, D.C.; 
Henry N. Smith, State conservationist of the Soil Conservation Service, Temple, 
Tex.; Euald C. Warkentin, regional engineer for the Public Health Service, 
Dallas, Tex.; and Brig Gen. William Whipple, division engineer, sonthwest 
division, Army Corps of Engineers, Dallas, Tex. 

Mr. Tuomas. Questions? 

Mr. Kirwan. I have no questions. 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Jensen ? 

Mr. JENSEN. Just what do you propose to do here? This is rather 
a new project to me. Just what do you propose to do with this 
$800,000 ? 

Mr. Brown. We hope to be able to gather up all the studies which 
have been made of these eight river basins by all the different agencies, 
Federal, State, and local. Some cities have made some studies. We 
hope to come up with a plan for water for the eight basins which will 
meet the approval of the local people and the States. 

Mr. Jensen. Water for what purpose ? 

Mr. Brown. For all purposes, for the conservation of water. Water 
is a big problem in our country, as it is in most places. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Jensen. That is all. 

Mr. THomas. Mr. Jonas. 

Mr. Jonas. I do not understand why this is in a deficiency bill. 

Mr. Tuomas. I think it was passed last August and you gave them 
$100,000, 2 or 3 months ago. 

Any further questions, ‘anybody ? y 
Thank you very much, Mr. Brown and Mr. Curran. 
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Turspay, JUNE 16, 1959. 
FOREIGN CLAIMS SETTLEMENT COMMISSION 
PAYMENT OF Korean CLAIMS 


WITNESS 


WHITNEY GILLILLAND, CHAIRMAN, FOREIGN CLAIMS SETTLE- 
MENT COMMISSION 


Program and financing 








| 
Presently Revised : 
| ave tilable, estimate, Increase (+-) 
fiscal yes ur fiscal year 
bw in 1960 1960 
ane | | 
Program by activities: Payment of Korean claims (total | | 
INI sis sescstarinecripiniciarerehtcsndntbiag ip atasnn ss onion asain ilps aa ea $5, 670 | $5, 670 
Financing: Appropriation (new obligational authority) ------- a nae | 5, 670 | 5, 670 








Object classification 





Presently | Revised 
available, | estimate, Increase (+) 
fiscal year | fiscal year | 
1960 1960 
— ~— anes a = Savies ee 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities (total obligations) -- --- | $5, 670 $5, 670 


Mr. Tuomas. Next, we shall take up the Foreign Claims Settlement 
Commission for which there is a request of $5 670 for 1960 contained 
in House Document No. 169. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


The justifieation of the estimate will be inserted in the record at 
“ oint. 
The justifications follow :) 


JUSTIFICATION OF SUPPLEMENTARY APPROPRIATION REQUEST, FiscaL YEAR 1960 


Payment of Korean claims, $5,670 


A supplementary appropriation for $5,670 has been requested in order to pay 
the following claims resulting from the Korean hostilities : 











Claim No. Claimant | Amount 
| involved 
K-256,993 Ackerman, Mrs. Lucille, as legal guardian for the use and benefit of Karl D. $252. 50 
Ackerman, minor child of Jack M. Ackerman, deceased. | 
K-257,364......| Newman, Henry, sole surviving parent of Jack D. Newman, deceased /. 172. 50 
K-257 ,406......| Morrisey, Maurice C., and Vera L., surviving parents of Richard W. Mor- 2. 50 
ze risey, deceased (in equal shares). 
K-257,627......| Reese, William T., and Edna, surviving parents of Richard T. Reese, | 147. 50 
deceased (in equal shares). 
K-257,628_.....| Tinsley, Mrs. Mable C., surviving mother of George M. Tinsley, deceased 2, 600. 00 
K-257 ,629 | Thompson, Jackie Ray BRUCE E. 2, 495. 00 
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These claims have been determined valid in the amounts listed according to 
Private Law 86-17 (approved May 13, 1959) and processed under the War 
Claims Act of 1948, as amended. 

Certification to the Secretary of Treasury for payment of these claims can- 
not be made until the funds are appropriated. Prior appropriations for this 
purpose are no longer available, therefore a new appropriation is required. 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Gillilland, we want to apologize for keeping you 
waiting here. 

Gentlemen, we have with us an old friend of many years’ standing, 
Mr. Gillilland, of the Foreign Claims Settlement Commission. 

You have been with us about 6 or 7 years; have you not? 

Mr. Gitum.anp. Yes. I was Chairman of the War Claims Com- 
mssion in September 1953, that is right, and then became Chairman 
of the Foreign Claims Settlement Commission in July 1954. I came 
to W ashington i in January 1953. 

Mr. Tuomas. I remember when you first came here. It does not 
seem like it has been that long ago. 

Mr. Guum.anp. That is right. 

Mr. Tuomas. It certainly is nice to see you again. You have been 
with us a good many times. Have you a statement for us, Mr. 
Gillilland ? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Grmumanp. Yes; I have. I take it this committee sometimes 
considers matters which involve more money than the matter I am 
about to discuss. I do have a short prepared statement. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, in 1954, the Con- 
gress enacted Public Law 615, providing compensation to American 
prisoners of war in Korea at the rate of $2.50 per day of imprisonment. 
This is the only program the Foreign Claims Settlement Commission 
has ever had financed by appropriated funds. The Congress appro- 
priated $12,025,000 for fiscal year 1956 to pay the cl#im®; 9,460 claims 
were allowed and paid at a cost of $8,891,232. U nobligated balances 
were restored to the Treasury. 

Since that time, six eligible claims have come to light which have 
not been fully compensated. In four instances the claims had been 
denied because the first information provided by the Department of 
Defense as to prisoner of war status was incorrect. Correct certifica- 
tions by the Department have since been made. Another was not paid 
because, although timely filed within pertinent special provisions of 
the statute, it was not filed until after the close of the fiscal year of 
the appropriation. The last was not compensated because, although 
an informal claim had been timely filed, the claimant failed to complete 
and return his formal claim until the appropriation year had closed. 

In recognition of the justice of these claims this Congress has passed 
Private Law 86-17, May 13, 1959, authorizing their payment; $5,670 
is required to pay them, An appropriation should, in our judgment, 
be made for this purpose. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is a very nice statement, and that covers it. We 
have read the justification. 

You and our very able and distinguished colleague, Mr. Jenseii, have 
been friends for a long time; have you not ? 

Mr. GrLiianp. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Jensen, do you wish to approve this item now, 
speaking for all of us, and let Mr. Gillilland go on back ? 
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Mr. Jensen. Mr. Chairman, I have unbounded faith and confidence 
in the good judgment of my very good friend, Judge Gillilland, 
knowing of his fine work in this Department and also the fact that we 
thought so much of him in the Seventh Iowa District that we made 
him Judge when he was 32 years old. 

Mr. Tuomas. Thank you, Mr. Gillilland. 





TuEsbDAY, JUNB 16, 1959. 
NATIONAL MEDIATION BOARD 
WITNESS 


FRANCIS A. O’NEILL, JR., MEMBER 


Program and financing 











1960 original | Revised Increase 

estimate | estimate 

Program by activities: 
1. Mediation _-_- DTD. cL iil AL Ji dotlend $552, 500 | lo 9 Pee acres 
2. Voluntary mediation and emergency disputes..._.. — 250, 000 | 335, 000 | $85, 000 
3. Adjustment of railroad grievances_............--...---- 554, 500 554, 500 See 
Total obligations.___..._.-.2----.1.2.-.-+-2-2--2s4.e- | 1,857,000°} 1, 442, 000 | 85, 000 
Financing: Appropriation (new obligational authority) ..--~... 1, 357,000 | 1, 442, 000 85, 000 








Object classification 


| 1960 original Revised | Increase 





estimate estimate 

01 Personal services | | 
TT RR < -..5. skeddduchiuhasadaensoanet r $668, 110 $668, 110 | oj aveuhiitan« 
Positions other than permanent_............-- 342, 600 415, 600 | $73, 000 

CEE TOTOONG BE VIOOD | 6 5 onc nccsccccccdcncccuce ‘ 5, 240 5, 240 | 
Total personal services-__- sii ace asia | 1, 015, 950 | 1, 088, 950 73, 000 
ae eee es Es aon 181, 500 191, 500 | 10, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments. _-. is sian alsa ellie ce 3, 900 | 5, 900 | 2, 000 
Albetherii.....:.- pie hh ic LES! 155, 650 | 156, 690 j4¢s-2-52,-.-- 
a a ies cece ddiioaiigns 1, 357, 000 1, 442, 000 85, 0CO 


Mr. Tuomas. Turning now to the National Mediation Board, we 
note that there is a supplemental request for 1960 for $85,000 contained 
in House Document 169. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE EstTIMATE 


The justification of the estimate will be inserted in the record at 
this point. 
(The justification follows :) 


NATIONAL MEDIATION BOARD 


An additional amount of $85,000 is requested for the appropriation “Salaries 
and expenses, National Mediation Board.” The original estimate submitted for 
fiscal 1960 provided for $1,357,000 for expenses necessary for carrying out the 
proviisons of the Railway Labor Act, as amended (45 U.S.C. 151-188). 

The additional $85,000 is required for the activity voluntary arbitration and 
emergency disputes. The original amount estimated for this activity. fiscal 1960, 
was $250,000. It is now estimated that an additional $85,000 will be necessary 


42172—59——-4 
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to finance the services of the Board required by this activity. The amounts 
appropriated for voluntary arbitration and emergency disputes are used to 
defray the expenses of arbitration boards, special boards of adjustment, and 
emergency boards in the railroad and airline industries. The expenses neces- 
sary to defray the cost of these boards depends upon the needs of the industrr 
served and the developments of labor relations during the fiscal year. 

March 25, 1957, the Supreme Court of the United States, in the case Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen et al. v. Chicago River and Indiana Railroad Com- 
pany et al. (353 U.S. 30), rendered a decision which, in effect, required that 
minor disputes be handled through a compulsory arbitration procedure. As a 
result of this decision, labor organizations and carriers in the railroad industry 
have stepped up their program for special boards of adjustment. 

The following indicates the impact of this decision on the operations of the 
Board : 

In the fiscal year 1959, as of April 1, 57 new special boards of adjustment have 
been approved by the National Mediation Board. As of this date, there are 91 
special boards of adjustment open with pending cases. In the fiscal year 1959, 
as of April 1, 1959, payments have been made for activities on 72 separate special 
boards of adjustment. The original estimate for fiscal 1959 was based on 75 
special boards of adjustments. The same estimate was made for fiscal 1960. 

Attached are tables indicating actual expenditures for fiscal years 1955 through 
1958 covering this activity. There is also attached a summary of the expendi- 
tures, fiscal 1959, as of April 1, 1959. 

On the basis of present information and experience, it appears that the original 
estimate of 75 special boards of adjustments operating in 1960 is low, and accord- 
ingly the supplemental request of $85,000 is made in order to provide for 150 
special boards of adjustment during fiscal 1960. 

In addition, moratorium provisions in various national railroad agreements 
expire November 1, 1959. Present indications are that this may require expendi- 
tures for emergency boards on the basis of new demands in excess of those 
originally contemplated. 


Exursit B 


National Mediation Roard 


Budget Heading Original | Revised Increase 
page estimate | estimate 


184 Salaries and expenses___ 
} 


owinne -| $1,357,000 | $1,442,000 | $85, 000 
' 





ExuHrsit C 


SCHEDULE ON SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS AND REVISED ESTIMATES 


Salaries and expenses, June 1, 1959, National Mediation Board 


1... enens + annrenrietion: or ‘estimate... cess $1, 357, 000 
2. Additional amounts available___________ ea sedan nareAueniinnes 


3. Total amount available________- pe et eas nen oe ee _. 1,357,000 
4. Total actual and estimated obligations__._._.._.._._______________ 1, 442, 000 
5. Less total amount available.____.._._._....____________ atcha Diana 1, 357, 000 
6. Estimated revision required____________________ iieeetatieennto 85, 000 
7. Estimated supplemental included in 1959 budget________ Ee tesa 100, 000 


11. Date needed: 
For obligation, July 1, 1959. 
For expenditure, July 1, 1959. 
12. Estimated expenditures from revised estimates: 


In budget Revised 


In current fiscal year. __ .- , : 
In next fiscal year > . $85, 000 
After next fiscal year..........- 


Mane tibsndiaintewan wie dubs aida banks abr ite Lareeewas som 85, 000 
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Estimated expenditures by type of board 


Fiscal 1959 Fiscal 1960 
| | 


Number | Original | Revised | Number | Original | Revised | Number 

of | estimate | estimate | of estimate | estimate | of 

| boards | | boards boards 
| | | 


$84, 000 | $134, 000 


Emergency boards $84, 000 $84, 000 3 


3 3 
Special boards of adjustment_ . 75 |\ f 75 |) 1e6 | ope i{ 150 
\rbitration boards Beran | Bere a eel ew 12 
Total estimate ronlaee 90 | 250, 000 | 350, 000 | 90 | 250,000 | 350, 000 165 


Actual expenditures by type of board 


1958 1957 1956 1955 


| } 
Expend-| Num- | Expend- Num- | Expend-| Num- || Expend-| Num- 


| 


iture | berof | iture | berof | iture | berof | iture | ber of 

| boards | | boards | boards boards 
Emergency boards ; $73, 362 | 5 | $48, 754 | 3 | $60, 350 5 | $71,125 t 
Arbitration boards | 13,961 | 15 | 10,108 | 12} 11,039 6 | 26,552 | 1 
Special boards of adjustment 143, 044 71 | 165, 245 | 54 | 132, 905 42 | 133,323 46 

Undistributed expenses | | 
(taxes, penalty mail) ; 8, 069 7 Me I Rinnaecaet' Agate tan pi 

pupae cteipdinhiy th ahaa etaadabinde cece pkhnsietl ceak toma 

Total expenses.._......| 238,436 | | 226, 217 1 __...| 205,494 |....-..-} 231, 000 na 

| 





1959 expenditures, as of Apr. 1, 1959 


Amount | Number 
| of boards 








Emergency boards at $46, 250 5 
Special boards of adjustment his Scant 135, 413 72 
Arbitration boards_.--_-.-- : ‘e : 5, 835 ll 
Miscellaneous expenses _- c $3: bb caenigabeee i. : fo ae 2 oe 
Leenpaeiueseineeitti noes 
SE IN nna nec nengtmminnsnwiGetyan’ : est 192, 195 
Outstanding obligations as of Apr. 1, 1959_- Mose~tasssinjess seo ernt 21, 242 
NED I ih iin cde len ck Bien nb «nee pandas Deke ht ona aes aca 36, 563 
NR ae ae ae PERU te. eee eee eee 250,000 }|..-........- 
Supplemental appropriation (pending) _..........-..- Sighs ero aees Nf ea ae 
Total estimated obligations..... ae cast acl eateries + hy palette 








Mr. Tuomas. Ably representing the National Mediation Board, we 
have with us Mr. Francis O'Neill, member, and Mr. Thomas A. 
Tracy, Assistant Executive Secretary. 

Within your request for $85,000, you want to increase from 75 
to 150 your special boards formed by virtue of a recent court decision ? 

Mr. O’Netw. That is corerct, Mr. Chairman. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Tuomas. It is nice to see you gentlemn. If you have a state- 
ment for us, you may put that in the record. 

(The statement follows :) 

The National Mediation Board is requesting an additional amount of $85,000 


to carry out the provisions of the Railway Labor Act in 1960, this amount to be 
added to its original appropriation request for fiscal 1960. 
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The original request provided $1,357,000 for the three activities of the Board: 
mediation, voluntary arbitration, emergency disputes, and adjustment of railroad 
grievances. The revised estimate for this purpose totals $1,442,000. 

The additional $85,000 is necessary for the activity voluntary arbitration and 
emergency disputes. Originally, the amount estimated for this activity was 
$250,000, which was based on a comparison with the original estimates for 
expenditure in 1959. Subsequently, the 1959 appropriation was increased by 
$90,000 in the Second Supplemental Appropriation Act (Public Law 86-30) of 
1959. 


The appropriation for this activity is used to defray the expenses of arbitra- 
tion boards, special boards of adjustment, and emergency boards. The amount 


expended varies with the needs of the airline and railroad industries served by 
the National Mediation Board. 

Based on the Board’s experience in fiscal 1959, it is estimated that a total 
of $335,000 will be necessary for emergency disputes, arbitration boards, and spe- 
cial boards of adjustment. It is estimated that $240,000 will be used for special 
boards of adjustment; $10,000 for arbitration boards; and $85,000 for emergency 
boards. 


The projections for arbitration board and emergency board expenditures is 
the same as originally contemplated. The Board has no information which 
would justify a reduction in these estimates. 

The special boards of adjustment have continued to increase throughont 1959. 
As of April 1 the Board had expended approximately $135,000 for these boards. 
An expenditure of approximately $197,000 during fiscal year 1959 is now proj- 
ected for these boards in addition to the amounts which will be expended for 
arbitration and emergency boards. The justification submitted with this request 
for the additional $85,000 outlines in detail the increase in the number of special 
boards of adjustment during the present fiscal year. This increase is expended 
to continue into 1960 and it is for this reason that the additional $85,000 is 
requested. 

Mr. O’Netty. We have found, Mr. Chairman, that these special 
boards of adjustment are increasing in number to the extent of maybe 
25 or 30. 

Mr. Toomas. How did they get started? By virtue of the Supreme 
Court decision? What were the facts surr ounding that decision ? 

Mr. O’Netwx. The Supreme Court decision in the Chie: ago River and 
Indiana case. There had been a practice of a threatened strike by 
unions or railroad unions involving grievances over the interpretation 
of the agreement. An injunction was procured in that case which 
carried all the way to the Supreme Court, and the Supreme Court held 
in substance that a dispute involving the interpretation of an agree- 
ment is a minor dispute within the meaning of the Railway Labor Act, 
and by section 3 you had, in effect, compulsory arbitration. 

Mr. THomas. Was this an interpretation of section 3 of the original 
act ? 

Mr. O’Net. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. They held that a minor dispute was subject to com- 
pulsory arbitration and this was a minor dispute? 

Mr. O’Net. That is correct. 

Mr. Tomas. So you have to set up these boards and you have no 
choice. Maybe it is the best thing for evérybody concerned, too. It 
gets your business behind you. 

Mr. O’Nettn. That is right. As a matter of policy, the organiza- 
tions are recommending to their members, “Don’t ask for any strike 
authority any more. Take these matters to a special board of adjust- 
ment.” 

Mr. Troomas. I looked over your $85,000 request and most of it, 
$73,000, goes for salaries. You have $10,000 for travel and $2,000 
for taxes. Is there any guesswork in this figure of $85,000, or is it 
that a pretty firm figure ? 
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Mr. O’Neuux. That is a pretty firm figure. Our experience over the 
immediately preceding 3 months before today has been about $20,000 a 
month to operate these boards. We are asking a total of $240, 000 to 
run these boards in fiscal 1960. 

Mr. Tuomas. I notice the number of boards was 72 and they jump 
from 72to 150. This is fiscal 1960 and not 1959 ? 

Mr. O’Nettu. That is correct. ‘The Congress has already approved 
a supplemental to take care of fiscal 1959. 

Mr. Tuomas. Any questions, gentlemen ? 

Thank you very much. It wasnice to see you both. 


Turspay, JUNE 16, 1959. 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


BuREAU OF THE CENSUS 
WITNESSES 


ROBERT W. BURGESS, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 

WALTER L. KEHRES, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR ADMINISTRATION 
(CENSUS) 

C. H. ALEXANDER, BUDGET OFFICER (CENSUS) 

GEORGE T. MOORE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR ADMINISTRATION 

OSCAR H. NIELSON, DEPARTMENTAL BUDGET OFFICER 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Mr. Tuomas. We have with us the Bureau of the Census of the 
Department of Commerce. We have our friends Mr. Moore, Assistant 
Secretary for Administration, and Mr. Nielson, who has been handling 
money over there for a long time. We have the distinguished Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of the Census, Mr. Burgess, Mr. Kehres, his as- 
sistant, and Mr. Alexander, the Budget Officer. 

Let us take up the first item here, which is a |: anguage change for the 
Bureau of the Census contained in House Document No. 169. (Read- 
ing :) 


The appropriation granted under this head for the fiscal year 1960, shall be 
available to finance, through advances or on a reimbursable basis, the procure- 
ment of materials, services, or costs of activities which relate to, or benefit, two 
or more appropriations to the Bureau of the Census. 


JUSTIFICATION FOR SuPPLEMENTAL LANGUAGE 


The justification for the supplemental language will be inserted in 
the record at this point. 
(The justification follows :) 


JUSTIFICATION FOR SUPPLEMENTAL LANGUAGE 


The Bureau of the Census has many items of administrative and operating 
expense which must be prorated or distributed among its own several appro- 
priations, and also among a considerable number of reimbursable projects for 
other Federal agencies and the general public by cost accounting procedures in 
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order to charge each appropriation properly. The kinds and current annual 
dollar levels of such items of expense follow : 


Estimate 

1. Bureauwide general administration_._....___.._________________- $2, 660, 000 
I CNG nn nce terenemren eres 2, 500, 000 
Rpepmeeiee tas CAs Ce a i Sl 2, 000, 000 
a;. Biectronic. syetems onerationjac: oi 21001 3 850, 000 
5. Retirement, FICA and insurance payments______-_-__----------- 1, 100, 000 
6. Purchase of supplies for stockroom issue_____________--_-_----- 240, 000 
7. Typing pool and reproduction services_____._______-----_-- piece 109, 000 
ie, eenenneens -weainGemenes.. ogi oso ee edd 30, 000 
9. Electronic magnetic tape usage_.____.-_..--_____--_-__-_------ 65, 000 
a a hieeemminoe *9, 554, 000 


11t is desired to include ordinary office equipment replacement at about $50,000 per 
annum when procedures can be developed. 


In these types of expense, ordinarily, good accounting requires the expense to 
be collected in one figure and then, after the fact, prorated or distributed to 
direct cost accounts on the basis of direct costs, or the use of the services or 
equipment. Such procedures have been used by the Bureau for several years 
in connection with the items enumerated above. Our budget presentations to 
the Congress in connection with our justification for general administration have 
been on this basis for several years. 

Our procedure, generally, charges these items of expense to our “Salaries and 
expenses” appropriation, and currently bills the various other appropriations 
and funds for their prorata share on the basis of estimated rates as determined 
by the budget estimates. These estimated rates are then adjusted to actual 
rates at the end of each fiscal year. This procedure permits us to maintain both 
a budget control and an accounting record of the total cost of each of these items 
of joint costs, without losing sight of the amount each appropriation and fund 
is to pay, and as a matter of fact gives us a sound basis for assuring a fair 
and equitable division of costs. The bases used in the various items of expense 
are reflected below : 

A. Prorated on the basis of direct salaries (from time reports of enumerators, 
clerks, machine operators, statisticians, etc.) charged to each appropriation: 
Bureauwide general administration (executive office, personnel, budget account- 
ing, telephone switchboard, etc.) ; divisional indirect expenses (division chiefs, 
timekeepers, file rooms, production control); leave (annual, sick, holiday) ; 
retirement, FICA, and insurance payments; ordinary office supplies. 

B. Prorated on basis of hours which each appropriation uses the equip- 
ment involved: Electronic systems operations (UNIVAC computers, high-speed 
printers, etc.) ; electronic magnetic tape maintenance and replacement; main- 
tenance of other census tabulating equipment; 

C. Prorated on the basis of direct hours of typing and proofreading, or num- 
ber of pages of material typed, photoprinted or blueprinted: Typing pool and 
reproduction services. 

Section 601 of the Economy Act (31 U.S.C. 686) provides authority to sup- 
port present reimbursement procedures for the portion to be financed by other 
Federal agencies, and 13 U.S.C. 8(d) provides authority to support reimburse- 
ment procedures for the portion to be financed from non-Federal sources. How- 
ever, in the course of reviewing our accounting procedures for formal adoption, 
the Comptroller General has ruled that reimbursement procedures applicable 
to interagency services under 31 U.S.C. 686 are not applicable to intrabureau 
financing among our own appropriations and in his decision of April 28, 1959 
(No. B—-136318) states: 

“Accordingly, before the proposed intrabureau reimbursement procedure is 
adopted, it will be necessary to secure legislative authority for (1) the salaries 
and expenses appropriation to initially finance costs for bureauwide or other 
activities for which separate appropriations are provided, and for (2) the bene- 
fiting activities to reimburse the financing appropriation from their separate 
appropriations. The Congress should be afforded the opportunity to evaluate 
the proposal in relation to the Bureau’s approved appropriation structure and 
to express concurrence or consider alternatives.” 

It is important for fund control and full accountability that the total cost of 
these central activities be known and that consistent procedures be used in the 
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financing and accounting for them. If the requested language is approved, the 
Bureau will be able to continue with its present practice for fiscal 1960. A 
permanent arrangement will be proposed for adoption as part of the fiscal 
1961 budget. 

Mr. Tuomas. You ran into a little trouble with Mr. Campbell, the 
Comptroller General. 

Mr. Moore. Just a wee bit, but nothing bothersome. 

Mr. Tuomas. Let me read his language. He isa pretty able citizen, 
ishenot? Hesays: 

Section 601 of the Economy Act provides authority to support present reim- 
bursement procedures for the portion to be financed by other Federal agen- 
cies * * *. However, in the course of reviewing our accounting procedures 
for formal adoption, the Comptroller General has ruled that reimbursement 
procedures applicable to interagency services under title 31, United States Code, 
section 686, are not applicable to intrabureau financing among our own 
appropriations * * *. 

He makes a pretty fine distinction there. You can do a little busi- 
ness with other departments, but when it comes within your own 
family you may not. 

This sentence has a lot of common horsesense : 

The Congress should be afforded the opportunity to evaluate the proposal in 
relation to the Bureau’s approved appropriation structure and to express con- 
currence or consider alternatives. 

Right offhand, I would say he is working for the Congress, would 
you not ¢ 

Mr. Moore. I would say we were at this point. 

Mr. Tomas. The amount of money involved is about $9,554,000. 
“Bureauwide general administration”—I do not know what you mean 
by thi at—$2.6 million. Divisional indirect expenses, $2.5 million. 
Leave, $2 million. You mean you have been accumulating somebody 
else’s leave for $2 million? Electronics systems operation, $850,000, 
andso forth. Is this for the entire Department ? 

Mr. Burcess. This is just for the Bureau of the Census. 

Mr. Tuomas. What would be the figure for the entire Department ? 

Mr. Bureess. It does not apply to the entire Department. 

Mr. Tuomas. But I am asking Mr. Moore. He ought to know. 

Mr. Nretson. Mr. Chairman, we do not have that figure. 

Mr. THomas. Why should this figure be so large in one small 
bureau? That is what Iam getting at. 

Mr. Moore. We have a tremendous amount of work to do in the 
Bureau of the Census. 

Mr. THomas. I am not talking about next year. I am talking about 
now. . 

Mr. Burcess. I wonder if it is clear that this is not additional money 
we are asking for. 

Mr. Toomas. We understand perfectly well, Mr. Burgess. Why 
would you get caught on something like this?’ Why could it not have 
been charge d to “Other objects,” and so forth, without exciting the 
Comptroller Gener al? 

Mr. Moore. We have been doing this for years, have we not, Dr. 
Burgess ? ' 

Mr. Tuomas. And this is the first time he made any objection? 

Mr. Moore. This is the first time he voiced any objection. It leaves 
us with no alternative but to come up with this proposed language to 
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allow us to equitably distribute these costs between the different cen- 
suses and the “Salaries and expenses” account. 

Mr. Tuomas. It is purely a language change. It is an authorization 
to transfer their own funds. 

Any questions, gentlemen ? 

Mr. Nietson. With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to leave with the committee for its information a copy of the letter 
which we received from the Comptroller General. 

Mr. Tuomas. Sure. 

What about your revolving fund ? 

Mr. Jensen. Mr. Chairman, can someone summarize or brief that 
letter from the Comptroller in ‘just a few.words? What does it say? 

Mr. Moorg. He simply says that without your specific approval we 
cannot continue, as we have been doing for a period of years, our 
present method of equitably distr ibuting our administrative expenses 
between Tape ial censuses” that you “have appropriated for, and 
the general “Salaries and expenses” appropriation. That is all it 
amounts to. 


TuEsDAY, JUNE 16, 1959. 


Marrrmer ApMINISTRATION 
WITNESSES 


LOYAL C. FISHER, BUDGET OFFICER, MARITIME ADMINISTRATION 
GEORGE T. MOORE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR ADMINISTRATION 
OSCAR H. NIELSON, DEPARTMENTAL BUDGET OFFICER 


Vesse. Orrrations Revotvine Funp 


Mr. Tuomas. We shall take up now the Maritime Administration, 
which is requesting a language change under “Vessel operations re- 
volving fund” as contained in House Document 169 


JUSTIFICATION FOR Proposep LANGUAGE CHANGE 


The justification will be inserted in the record at this point. 
(The justification follows :) 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR THE LANGUAGE CHANGE 


The purpose of the proposed language change is to delete the 2-percent limita- 
tion on the amount of funds which may be transferred to the appropriation 
“Salaries and expenses” for administrative expenses in connection with vessel 
operating activities. 

The present limitation of “2 percent of vessel operating expenses”’ was placed in 
the original language establishing the fund in fiscal year 1951. At that time, 
operations under the fund consisted wholly of general agency commercial type 
ship operations which, because of the large number of ships in operation, in- 
volved very substantial expenditures for vessel operating expenses. With the 
discontinuance of general agency commercial type ship operations in fiseal year 
1953, vessel operating expenses were practically eliminated. Although little or 
no “vessel operating expenses” have been incurred since that time, there has been 
a continuing need for retention of a nucleus staff to wind up the paperwork and 
close out the program. By the end of fiscal year 1959, cumulative administrative 
expenses since inception of the fund will amount to 1.94 percent of cumulative 
vessel operating expenses. By reason of the virtual elimination of vessel operat- 
ing expenses under present programs, it is believed that the purposes for which 
the fund was originally established could be better served by the proposed dele- 
tion, which would have the effect of making the fund immediately available 
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for the-administrative staff necessary for a large scale operating program. Such 
expenditures would, of course, be subject to the prior approval of the Secretary 
of Commerce and the Bureau of the Budget. 

In addition to the fact that general agency operations, which resulted in the 
original establishment of the fund, have been generally reduced, further changes 
have been effected in the use of the fund, which has been extended for various 
other purposes, as follows: (1) Necessary expenses in connection with mortgage 
foreclosure or forfeiture proceedings (Public Law 121, 84th Cong.) ; (2) Expenses 
incurred in connection with operation of Government-owned vessels for experi- 
mental or testing purposes (Public Law 701, 84th Cong.); and (3) Expenses 
incurred in connection with the activation and deactivation of ships for charter 
(Public Laws 533, 604, and 890, 84th Cong.). Since these additional activities do 
not involve “‘vessel operating expenses” against which the 2 percent limitation can 
be applied, the administration has considered the 2 percent limitation inapplicable 
thereto and has construed the words “necessary expenses” and “expenses” inci- 
dent to the various programs as authorizing such administrative expenses as 
were required to properly administer the programs. 

For example, under the chartering program through fiscal year 1958, admin- 
istrative expenses represented 2.45 percent of the other expenses of the program. 
By the end of fiscal year 1959, it is expected that this percentage will rise to 3.06 
percent of the other expenses. This results not from any increase in administra- 
tive requirements, but rather from a decrease in other expense requirements. 
Under a program such as this, the fund is required only for the initial activation 
cost and the subsequent deactivation cost at the end of the charter period, since 
the charterer bears all costs of vessel operation during the charter period in 
addition to making monthly charter hire payments to Maritime for use of the 
vessel. Administrative expenses, however, continue throughout the charter pe- 
riod and for some time thereafter, until all marine survey, inventory, audit, 
claims, and operations analysis, etc., work is completed. 

During the past year, the General Accounting Office completed an audit of 
operations under the fund. During the course of this audit, they have suggested 
that action be taken to clarify or delete the present limitation on administrative 
expenses, 

Under the revised language, as above indicated, all administrative expenses 
required for the various programs financed from the fund would be subject to the 
prior approval of the Secretary of Commerce and the Bureau of the Budget 
through the apportionment process. This, it is believed, would provide adequate 
safeguards against unauthorized use of the fund, and provide the necessary 
flexibility to augment staff to handle emergency programs. 

The following table shows the relationship of administrative expenses to other 
expenses of the various programs financed by or through the fund: 


Operations under vessel operations revolving fund fiscal year 1951 through fiscal year 

















1960 
| 
| Experi- | Reim- 
General Ships |} mental bursable 
agency seizure | Chartering |operation MS8TS Total 
operations | activi- | activities | of NS program 
ties | Savannah) (began July 
} 1, 1955) 
ets EU) ae, SDs ER A EL, Bi acs?!» SS 
Cumulative through June 30, 1958: | 
Expenses Ratiiie . .|$466, 504, 423/$165, 335) $29, 641, 953 $34, 541, 161/$530, 852, 872 
Administrative expenses | $8, 763,099) $34, 726 $737, 992| $1, 923, 939) $11, 459, 756 
Percent of administrative to | 
other expense__- ; 1. 88 21.0 2. 49 Gv wcctenvesan 
Cumulative through June 30, 1959: | 
Estimated expenses $466, 504, 423/$182, 904) $29, 878, 777 $39, 387, 318/$535, 953, 422 
Estimated administrative ex- | 
penses.....-. a nae $9, 072, 291) $34, 726 $915, 901 alain $2, 557, 406) $12, 580, 324 
Percent of administrative to | 
other expenses. -___- * 1.94 19. 0) 3.061. .0cr091 ©. Wha 
Cumulative through June 30, 1960: 
Estimated expenses... ‘ $466, 504, 423|$182, 904) $29, 878, 777|$1, 580, 000) $42, 603, 558/$540, 749, 662 
Estimated administrative ex- 
penses _ - $9, 395, 371) $34, 726) $1,159, 901)_.._.......} $8, 223, 826) $13, 813, 824 
Percent of administrative to | | 
other expenre.._......--- Lie 2.01} 19. 0| 3. 88] __.. TSE 
| | 
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Mr. Tuomas. When was this revolving fund set up, in 1949 or 19504 
Mr. Fisuer. 1951, sir. 
Mr. Tuomas. We put 21% percent administrative cost in there. 


Mr. Moore. Yes; 2 percent. 
STATUS OF THE FUND 


Mr. Tuomas, You want to repeal the administrative cost because 
everybody has been dipping into the fund. Why should not the whole 
revolving fund be eliminated and sent back tothe Treasury? You have 
quit using it for the purpose for which it was set up. How much 
money is in there now ? 

Mr. Fisner. $14.5 million at the present time. 

Mr. Tuomas. How much money was originally appropriated ? 

Mr. Fisuer. $20 million. The original $20 million has been paid 
back to the Treasury. 

Mr. Tuomas. This is velvet ? 

Mr. Fisner. This is net proceeds of the fund. 

Mr. Tomas. You have been going 6 years. How much money was 
made out of those ships and how much money was involved? As I 
understand it now, it looks as if we made $15 million or $20 million, 
and we ought to charge 2 percent on the money tied up in those ships. 
T imagine we lost $40 million. 

Mr. Fisuer. To date we have spent about $9 million—a little over 
$9 million—for administrative expenses. The 2-percent limitation is 
applied against expenses incurred under the fund and not to receipts. 
We still have some receipts coming in to the fund. We have some 
administrative cost in administering our charter program. 


NUMBER OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. THomas. How many people do you have working on the fund 
now ? 

Mr. Fisuer. About 59, sir. 

Mr. Tomas. How many are really working on the revolving fund? 
You do not have anything like that. 

Mr. FisHer. Forty-two of these people are concerned with charter- 
ing activities. 

Mr. Tuomas. I mean with vessel operations. You do not have as 
many as half a dozen people. 

Mr. Fisuer. No, sir. We have no ships operating under this fund 
at the present time. 


PRESENT USE OF THE FUND 


Mr. Tuomas. You have not had for 3 years, have you? 

Mr. Fisuer. We have recently had ships operating. Up until this 
past year we have had ships out to MSTS. 

Mr. Tomas. What is the most recent date you had ships operating? 

Mr. Fisuer. At the beginning of the current fiscal year we had 
seven ships in operation under general agency to MSTS. At the 
present time three of those ships have been returned. Four of them 


are still operating, but they are on a'completely reimbursable basis to 
MSTS. 
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Mr. Tuomas. What other activities are you using this fund for? 
At least two others. 

Mr. Fisuer. In addition to the general agency operation, we have 
the chartering activity. Also, we have authority under the fund, al- 
though there is no activity at the present time, for expenses in con- 
nection with foreclosure of ships on which we hold the mortgage, and 
for operation of experimental ships. 

Mr. Tuomas. How many people have you working in that : activity ? 

Mr. Fisurr. We have none specifically assigned to that activity 
now, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is the next activity ? 

Mr. Fisuer. We have authority to operate experimental ships. The 
NS Savannah will be operated under this authority when it is com- 
pleted. 

Mr. THomas. How many people are charged to that? 

Mr. Fisuer. We are not charging any yet. The ship is still under 
construction. 

Mr. Tuomas. I thought you said you had 43 people charged to this 
fund. 

Mr. Fisuer. The 42 people I referred to are working on the char- 
tering activity. We have seven ships out on charter. We have to 
inspect those ships periodically. We have audits of the companies’ 
books, and work of that nature. 

Mr. Tuomas. I did not think you were using this any more. You 
do not have any general agencies, but you do have some ships out on 
charter ¢ 

Mr. Fisuer. Yes, sir. 


QUESTION AS TO NEED FOR CONTINUANCE OF FUND 


Mr. Tuomas. Your language here reads— 


The Third Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1951, is amended by deleting the 
following language from the second proviso under the head “Vessel Operations 
Revolving Fund”: “but not exceeding 2 percent of vessel operating expenses.” 

You want to eliminate that legislation ? 

Mr. Moore. The operating expenses, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tuomas. Would it not be better to make it read: 

The Third Supplemental Appropriation Act of 1951 is amended by deleting the 
following language, “Vessel operations revolving fund,’ and the funds thereto 
shall be returned to the Treasury. 

That would cure all your headaches, would it not ? 

Mr. Fisuer. This fund was set up, as you well know, sir, to provide 
authority and funds to be immediately available in case we had emerg- 
ency requirements for ships. 

Mr. Tuomas. And the purpose for which it was set up has expired 
a long time ago. 

Mr. Fisuer. We have had several emergencies since the initial pur- 
pose of the fund. At the time of the Suez closing, for example, we 
activated a number of ships. 

Mr. Tuomas. You do not want to be a banker. You have a bank 
over here called the Treasury. You do not want to keep all this money 
until we have another war, do you? 
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Mr. Fisuer. We think we need this authority as a standby fund for 
use in case we do require the activation of ships to cover shortages, 
The MSTS operation frequently calls on us for ships. It happens 
we do not have any out at the present time, but we have no assurance 
that they will not be requested again. 

Mr. Txomas. You have $14.6 million floating around there wait- 
ing for somebody to call on you for a ship. 1 understand you are 
seeking authority there to go on and salvage about 700 or 800 of those 
ships, are you not ? 

Mr. Fisuer. Not tomy knowledge, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Jonas? 

Mr. Jonas. I have no questions. 

Mr. Tuomas. Thank you, gentlemen. It has been nice to see you. 


TueEspay, J UNE 16, 1959. 
NATIONAL BurEAU OF STANDARDS 


WITNESSES 


R. S. WALLEIGH, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR FOR ADMINISTRATION 
(NATIONAL BUREAU OF STANDARDS) 

D. W. PATTERSON, ASSISTANT CHIEF, RADIO COMMUNICATION 
SYSTEMS DIVISION (NATIONAL BUREAU OF STANDARDS) 

E. E. FERGUSON, ELECTRONIC ENGINEER, RADIO PROPAGATION 
PHYSICS DIVISION (NATIONAL BUREAU OF STANDARDS) 

GEORGE T. MOORE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR ADMINISTRATION 


PLANT AND FACcInLiTIes 


Program and financing 


Presently Revised Increase 
available estimate | 











Program by activity: 
Facilities * $150, 000 | $150, 000 |_. Soea 
Construction _ _- san 1, 215, 000 1, 598, 000 | $383, 000 
Acquisition of field sites...._ 350, 000 450, 000 | 100, 000 
Equipment and occupancy. ........-.......-------...... : : 17, 000 | 17, 000 
Total... | 4,715, 000 |__ 2,215, 000 500, 000 
Financing: Appropriation. -._----- . tebepe | 1, 715, 000 2, 215, 000 | 500, 000 

| 
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Object classification 





Presently Revised Increase 














available estimate 
NATIONAL BUREAU OF STANDARDS 
07 Other contractual services..................-.-..--......- $50, 000 $67, 000 $17, 600 
ALLOCATION TO PUBLIC BUILDINGS SERVICE, GENERAL y 
SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 
I  eeienee mad aie mae oaieceiameroel Scr Ponnnecea 400 400 
ir C PeeORONENGED GUINNUOR, os Sher ted wcte eed Nn do nde, en eeon 100 100 
06 Printing and reproduction. _-..-..-. sdbdsbeieGias oe seb ote sata elas 1, 800 1, 800 
Ce CR OER BIT Bise eo rccn ennn ns ence cnces 129, 000 153, 200 24, 200 
eee oc cc acicuochces neue Ssh eess 1, 536, 000 1, 992, 500 456, 500 
Total, General Services Administration. -_............- 1, 665, 000 2, 148, 000 483, 000 
Towl Goestoes........-... <..25..< jane 4,715,000 2.215, 000° 500, 000 


Mr. Tuomas. For plant and facilities, National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, there is requested $500,000 for 1960 in House Document No. 169. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE [EisTIMATE 


The justification of the estimate will be placed in the record at this 
point. 
(The justification follows :) 


“For an additional amount for ‘Plant and facilities,’ including purchase and 
improvement of a radio propagation field site, without regard to the monetary 
limitation in the Act of September 2, 1958 (15 U.S.C. 278d), acquisition of rights- 
of-way and construction of necessary access roads, and expenses of relocating 
equipment to such site, $500,000, to remain available until expended (15 U.S.C. 
271-278d ; 40 U.S.C. 14a; 5 U.S.C. 596a).” Appropriated 1959, $786,000; estimate 
1960, $1,715,000 ; suplemental estimate 1960, $500,000. 


EXPLANATION OF LANGUAGE CHANGES 


Additions : 

“Including purchase and improvement of a radio propagation field site, without 
regard to the monetary limitation in the act of September 2, 1958”. 

The act of September 2, 1958 (15 U.S.C. 278d), authorizes acquisition of field 
sites needed for conduct of NBS programs. It also authorizes construction of 
buildings and other improvements, but limits each such improvement to $40,000 
in cost unless the appropriation act specifically provides otherwise. The proposed 
language will therefore permit the necessary construction at the new field 
station. 

“acquisition of rights-of-way and construction of necessary access roads”. 

Funds are requested in this budget to acquire land for the right-of-way 
and to construct an access road on the right-of-way to a radio propagation 
field site. 

“and expenses of relocating equipment to such site’”’. 

Funds are requested to provide for the cost of moving equipment from the 
present Sterling field station to a relocated research facility. 

Appropriation : Plant and facilities, House Document 169. 

Budget estimate, 1960, $1,715,000 ; request $500,000. 

Revised budget estimate, $2,215,000; needed August 1, 1959. 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


Since 1943 the National Bureau of Standards has operated a radio propagation 
research station at Sterling, Va. This station serves as a terminus of experi- 
mental radio transmitting and receiving paths to and from California, Colorado, 
Illinois, Hawaii, Canada, Alaska, and Burope. Radio interference between the 
Washington International Airport under construction at Chantilly, Va., and the 
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adjoining Sterling research facility of the National Bureau of Standards will 
require relocation of the research facility prior to operation of the airport, 
scheduled for January 1961. This proposed supplemental appropriation is to 
provide for the acquisition of land and the construction of buildings and other 
facilities necessary to reestablish the Sterling field station at an alternate site. 


JUSTIFICATION 


The National Burean of Standards research program at Sterling deals primarily 
with high-frequency radio propagation and fading phenomena over long dis- 
tances, including studies of reception of North Atlantic radio transmissions as 
well as work on classified projects. Future programs at the replacement site for 
the present Sterling field station involve cooperative international transatlantic 
radio propagation experiments. Among the programs currently planned are: 

1. Studies of high-power pulse transmission fading between the relocated field 
station and Point Barrow, Alaska, providing greater knowledge of the variation 
in radio signals passing into and through the zone of maximum auroral activity. 

2. Experimental high-power pulse transmissions in connection with classified 
projects. 

3. A project to study oblique incidence long-range, high-frequency transmis- 
sions to begin during July 1959. The first path to be studied will be that from the 
present Sterling station to California and from Sterling to Maui, T.H. Later 
experimental transmissions will be carried on to and from Resolute Bay, Canada, 
eventually to be extended to and from Slough, England. This oblique incidence 
study project will be of several years’ duration. 

4. Electromagnetic characteristics of atmospheric disturbances resulting from 
lightning strokes have been the subject of long study at the Bureau's Boulder 
laboratories. A project for study of very low frequency radio pulses generated 
in the atmosphere by lightning strokes in the European area is planned for the 
new station to permit NBS scientists to extend their studies of sferics to include 
those phenomena originating in Europe. 

5. Another program of increasing value and interest is that of satellite ob- 
servations. The role of artificial satellites in gathering and relaying information 
appears to have promising military and commercial potential. To realize this 
potential, a great deal of study will be needed to determine accurately the effects 
on radio signals from satellites as these space vehicles pass through the earth’s 
varying magnetic field and the bands or layers of highly charged particles in 
outer space. Research on satellite radio signals and the ionospheric phenomena 
which affect them are presently studied at a chain of observation stations 
located at Stanford, Calif.; Boulder, Colo.; and Havana, Ill. An eust coast 
observation station should be added to the present chain along the 40th parallel; 
it would provide good longitudinal coverage of satellite transits over the United 
States. 

An eastern seaboard location near the Washington area is essential to all of 
these programs. The advantage with regard to satellite phenomena has been 
mentioned. An east coast site is related geographically to experimental propa- 
gation paths to Hawaii, Alaska, Canada, and England. These paths will be used 
for long-term programs directed toward greater reliability and usefulness of 
radio communication. 

When the Sterling field site was originally chosen it was located in a sparsely 
settled area relatively free of manmade interference. At the same time it was 
readily accessible to the NBS Washington laboratories. Freedom from local 
interference is essential to successful radio propagation research. Receiving 
equipment used in such a research program operates in many cases upon signals 
of such low intensity that they are barely above the inherent noise levels of the 
equipment used. Sensitive receiving and recording equipment is used for precise 
radio propagation measurements over a wide range of frequencies, involving 
both pulse and continuous-wave type signals from distant ground stations and 
from earth satellite vehicles. Such highly sensitive equipment must be located 
so as not to limit its usefulness by manmade noise, in order to permit operation 
down to the levels of atmospheric, galactic, or the inherent noise levels of the 
equipment. In the case of the present Sterling station, location of any activity 
near it involving considerable use of electric or electronic equipment poses an 
interference problem which will make it increasingly difficult, if not impossible, 
to continue a productive research program. 

The site at Chantilly, Va., adjoining the present Sterling field station, has 
been chosen for the Washington International Airport. The new airport will 
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be equipped with the most advanced electronic aids to air navigation, and some 
of this equipment presents insurmountable interference problems for the National 
Bureau of Standards. A surveillance radar to be installed at the new airport, 
for example, will operate at very high power—500,000 to 1 million watts—and 
will cover a complete circle extending many miles from the airport. A _ high- 
power pulse transmitter of this type located immediately adjacent to the Sterling 
field station may well render the station virtually useless for receiving and meas- 
uring many radio signals of low power. In addition to this surveillance radar, 
other electronic equipment at the new airport will include glide slope and 
approach radar sets, air-ground communication equipment, and VOR identifica- 
tion facilities. 

Even though airport equipment of the kind previously described may operate 
at different frequencies from those used at the Sterling site at any given time, 
the difference in frequencies does not eliminate the interference problem. There 
is no practicable method for completely shielding sensitive receiving equipment 
from the powertul radiation field patterns which will be created by the airport 
transmitting equipment. In addition, ignition systems and shop equipment 
such as arc welders will be ever present sources of electrical interference and 
noise. 

NBS research facilities presently at Sterling include a high-power pulse trans- 
mitter which will be used increasingly in the future in connection with back 
scatter experiments. This pulse transmitter has a peak power sufficient to 
disrupt seriously air-ground communications at the airport. Moreover, it will 
interfere with glide slope and approach radar reception in airplanes that depend 
upon these facilities for safe landing. 

In addition to interference from the NBS pulse transmitter, other NBS equip- 
ment at Sterling will create a serious interference problem if a fully instrumented 
runway at the new airport should be located adjoining the Sterling station. In 
that case even lower power transmitters will seriously disrupt communications 
at the airport. There is, therefore, considerable likelihood that Sterling opera- 
tions will definitely interfere with the airport. Since NBS is licensed to operate 
the Sterling station on a noninterfering basis, the station will have to be shut 
down at once if it interferes in any way with airport operations. Such uncer- 
tainty makes it difficult, if not impossible, to plan future research programs to 
be carried out at the Sterling field station over any length of time, since the 
use of even low power transmitting equipment by NBS scientists may result in 
enforced termination of station activities. 

In addition to the mutual radio interference between Sterling and the new 
Washington International Airport, NBS activities may create actual flight haz- 
ards. Experiments at Sterling at times require antenna masts of 300 feet or 
greater height. These obstructions in the immediate area of the Washington 
International Airport could well be disallowed as intolerable from an air safety 
standpoint, thus preventing essential radio propagation experiments. 


COST ESTIMATES 


A site along the Chesapeake Bay in Maryland has been tentatively chosen as 
the optimum replacement for the Sterling facility. These cost estimates are 
based upon the use of the tentative site. However, should a site be found equally 
suitable for technical reasons, which can be obtained and equipped at lower cost, 
it will be used. 

The following is a summary of the cost estimates in this budget: 


Land_ BP Be Sb ao Op! ST LY eee de ee: eee $100, 000 
Construction___ Bh kel BL SS et ke Ui. ene 339, 500 
Equipment and occupancy aay ULS Mts Red bbleteotl 17, 000 
Contingencies___._____"_.____ ais y, Sue a ee 17, 000 
Architectural and engineering services 4 Bid ety 18, 000 
GSA administrative costs____._______- fi Te x ee 8. 500 


EN nc ihe abt enn choles edbde SUS SUS JBL ois oie) 2 |. ee 


The detailed explanation of the cost estimates in the following page§ is pre- 
sented in a different sequence from that shown above, in order to conform to the 
established activity pattern for the “Plant and facilities” appropriation. 
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Activity: Construction 


I a i ne nl ceeeesineeersninonllen $90, 000 
a canst ce negation eter ernmeneresitoennaesiwel 156, 500 
Tee, DTT OR VEO ii iets as is ici mdew ei niewe meen 93, 000 
I cle Sa a a rr Le haere innaniepntiancbiine end tionareee quel 17, 000 
Architectural and engineering services__.__.._..____---_----.----------- 18, 000 
Cee INNIS I i a saint mneapiin hin metenestintienendiemren epee 8, 500 

eT OUI. Stati ri hi ntas cette we qeldnennews 383, 000 


Site preparation consists of clearing trees and undergrowth from antenna 
sites, construction of necessary access roads and a parking area, repair of the 
existing approach road, provision of fence and a gate, and erosion control meas- 
ures. Three rhombic antennas will be erected at the proposed site, and the 
land must be cleared of ground cover to minimize distortion of antenna radiation 
field patterns. A main laboratory and two auxiliary laboratories, each housed 
in a separate building, are proposed for the new site. Access roads between the 
buildings will be needed. In addition a parking area near the main laboratory 
will be used for service vehicles and for trucks containing portable receiving and 
transmitting equipment. The site is connected to the mainland by a narrow 
neck of land which provides a natural boundary location for a fence and access 
gate. 

As is the case at the present Sterling field station, no overhead wires or cables 
for power or telephone service can be permitted due to the interference fields 
surrounding power lines and to the effect on antenna radiation patterns of tele- 
phone lines. Both power and telephone lines will be buried. In addition to the 
buried lines, step-down power transformers housed outside the laboratory build- 
ings will provide power to operate electronic and shop equipment and for 
lighting and utility service. 

The three buldings will have a combined area of 7,800 square feet in contrast 
to the gross area at the Sterling station of 30,134 square feet. The main labora- 
tory building (3,000 square feet) will include facilities for a photographic dark- 
room, a machine shop for maintenance and repair of electronic equipment, neces- 
sary office space, a specially constructed fully screened interference free room 
for adjusting electronic equipment, and water and sanitary facilities. The two 
auxiliary buildings will consist of laboratory space. 

The type of radio propagation research to be conducted at the new site re- 
quires sensitive expensive electronic equipment. Optimum use of such equip- 
ment depends upon suitable housing both for the equipment itself and for asso- 
ciated laboratories. Temporary buildings will require an uneconomical amount 
of maintenance during long-term tenancy of the site. Other disadvantages of 
temporary buildings are the problem of maintaining temperature and humidity 
conditions within close limits, and the potentially greater fire hazard in some 
types of temporary structures. Consequently, laboratory buildings should be 
of approved, permanent, fireproof construction. 


Activity: Acquisition of field sites: Land cost, $100,000 


This budget provides funds for the purchase of a field site and acquisition of 
an approach road right-of-way approximately 1 mile in length. The following 
narrative material refers particularly to the site tentatively proposed for pur- 
chase. However, except for special features of the tentative site, the discussion 
of the requirements and the advantages of that site are applicable to any suitable 
location to be used as a replacement for the present Sterling field facility. 

The site proposed for purchase consists of a point of land located on the 
Chesapeake Bay. The site is level and about half of it is cleared land. The 
point is connected to the mainland by a narrow neck of land about 150 feet wide, 
a natural location for a boundary fence and entrance gate. 

While the tentative site is somewhat smaller than Sterling (250 acres against 
442) it is long enough in a north-south direction to permit installation of three 
separate laboratory facilities and rhombic antenna arrays. The level terrain 
of the site simplifies greatly computation of antenna radiation field patterns 
and interpretation of data. 

The site under consideration is surrounded on three sides by several miles of 
open water. It is consequently relatively free of interference from nearby 
settled areas, dwellings, and farms. In addition to isolation from interference, 
the surrounding water provides a reflecting surface for radio waves more con- 
stant in character than would be a land surface with its seasonal variation in 
ground cover. 
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Location of the site on level ground near a large body of water will permit 
NBS scientists to study the changes in characteristics of radio waves propagated 
over a land-water surface boundary. This mechanism is not fully understood, 
and further research is needed to understand these phenomena. The site is 
located near a small city in Maryland. Access to such an urban area has dis- 
tinct advantages from a logistics standpoint. Moreover the proposed site is 
less than 100 miles from the Washington laboratories of the Bureau, thus 
simplifying communications and supply problems. 

A suitable replacement site for the present Sterling field station should pos- 
sess as many of the foregoing advantages as possible. As previously mentioned 
in the general justification, location of the replacement site in this general area 
of the country is essential to the utilization of desired path lengths and direc- 
tions for research on ionospheric forward scatter. The site should be located 
in an area free from man-made interference, such as the isolation provided by 
open water, and it is desirable from a technical standpoint that the site be of 
level terrain and preferable that it be located on a large body of water. 


Activity: Equipment and occupancy 


Funds are included in this budget for the cost of moving equipment, supplies, 
spare parts, and materials from the present Sterling location to the new site. 
These costs are estimated as follows: 


Equipment (3 rhombic antennas at $5,100) _--_-__-__---___---_-_-______ $15, 300 
RRM COI A, Seb bmch cerns dele bad pinks Sadi inches ath indo coun cd nnd * 1,700 
Total equipment and occupancy__----~-- eal ele cemiias Pe ee 17, 000 


Included in the equipment to be moved are a 1 million-watt pulse transmitter 
and associated power supply weighing 9,000 pounds ; a C-3 ionospheric sounding 
recorder and power supply weighing 3,400 pounds; a 50-kilowatt diesel electric 
generator set weighing 5,000 pounds; and three portable 100-foot steel towers 
weighing 9,000 pounds. (These towers will be used for temporary setups on a 
noninterfering basis.) By special handling during loading and unloading, and 
by shipping in padded vans, the electronic equipment need not be crated before 
shipment. 

In addition to the specific items of equipment mentioned, there are several 
thousand pounds of miscellaneous electronic supplies and spare parts, as well 
as machine tools and shop tools such as drill presses, a lathe, metal shears, a 
metal brake, hand tools, and tool boxes. 

Three rhombic antennas will be needed at the new site to replace antennas 
now at Sterling. The present rhombics are supported by 100-foot wooden ‘poles. 
The cost of moving poles of this length from Sterling appears to be greater 
than the cost of new poles; special equipment and routing are usually neces- 
sary to transport poles of such length. 

TIMING 

This budget is based upon a very tight time schedule, and delay in securing 
funds may interrupt vital segments of the Bureau’s radio propagation research 
program. The Federal Aviation Agency is proceeding with plans to open the 
Washington International Airport in January 1961. Practical estimates for 
replacement of the NBS station at Sterling call for a period of 16 months after 
appropriation of funds before research can commence at the new location. To 
meet this schedule, funds must be available for obligation during the first 
quarter of fiscal year 1960. Failure to meet this schedule will cause serious 
restrictions and possible termination of research projects at the Sterling site. 

Mr. Tuomas. As I remember, you want to move your facilities 
from Virginia over to Maryland on acocunt of the Chantilly Airport; 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Wax.ricn. That is correct. 

Mr. Tuomas. The $500,000 is broken down into: Land acqiisition 
$100,000 : construction $335 ),900 ; equipm ent $17,000: ; contingenc es $17,- 
000; architectural and engineering services $8,000; and GS. A admin- 
istrative costs, $8,500. 
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BASIS FOR CONSTRUCTION COST 


How do you arrive at this construction cost of $339,500? What 
are you paying for the land? You are buying only 42 acres; «are 
you not ? 

Mr. WattercH. No, sir. About 250 acres. About $400 an acre. 

Mr. Tuomas. Wait a minute. The other site you abandoned was 
400 acres. 

Mr. WatteicH. It was 442 acres. 

Mr. Tuomas. How much is that per acre? 

Mr. WatteicH. About $400. 

Mr. THomas (reading :) 

This budget provides funds for the purchase of a field site and acquisition 
of approach road right-of-way approximately 1 mile in length. 

That must be a finger away out on the ocean, and nobody on earth 
is going to use that land. Where do they get the idea that it is 
worth $400 ? 

Mr. Wat.etcu. This is the estimate of the General Services Ad- 
ministration, who worked with us on site selection. 

Mr. THomas (reading :) 

The site proposed for purchase consists of a point of land located on Chesa- 
peake Bay. The site is level and about half of it is cleared land. The point is 
connected to the mainland by a neck of land about 150 feet wide, a natural 
location * * *, 

What about your other cost estimates here, $500,000? How do you 
arrive at equipment and occupancy of $17,000? 

Mr. WatteIcu. That is detailed beginning on page 9. There are 
three rhombic antennas at $5,100 each for a total of $15,300; and then 
moving the equipment that we presently have at Sterling is esti- 
mated at $1,700, for a total of $17,000. 

Mr. Tuomas. How many acres of land are you going to buy ? 

Mr. WauxeicH. Two hundred and fifty. 

Mr. THomas. How much right-of-way will you have to buy ? 

Mr. WatteIcu. There is an easement over the adjoining land about 
1 mile in length. 

Mr. Thomas. How much are you paying for that? 

Mr. Wauteicu. I do not know. This is included within the esti- 
mate of $100,000. I do not know how that is broken out of the total 
of $100,000. 

Mr: Tuomas. GSA helped to buy this land ? 

Mr. WattetcuH. Yes. We spent several months with them in study- 
ing the possible sites, those which the Government owns and other 
sites. 

CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS 


Mr. Tuomas. You are going to construct some buildings ? 

Mr. Watieicnu. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomas (reading): 

The three buildings will have a combined area of 7,800 square feet in contrast 
to the gross area of the Sterling station of 30,000 feet. 
How much are you paying for your three buildings? 

Mr. Watxeicu. These will be laboratories. The estimated cost for 
the buildings is $339,000. 
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Mr. Tuomas. That is $40 a square foot. You are not going to pay 
that much, are you ¢ a 

Mr. Wauieicu. The buildings themselves are $156,500. The utili- 
ties and mechanical facilities are $93,000. 


DESCRIPTION OF SITE 


Mr. Tuomas. Are you not picking out a very high-priced spot? 
You want a spot which is out of the way, but are you not paying too 
much for what you are getting there? 

Mr. Watieian. We have looked at a great many sites. 

Mr. THomas. What is so unique about this site that you have to 
pay $400 an acre for! 

Mr. Moore. It is open on four sides; is it not? 

Mr. Watxeten. It is open on three sides. The other side is an 
isthmus. It is about 15 miles from the nearest town. Our problem is 
to get away from manmade noises. 

Mr. Tuomas. No man is going to want this land other than you, so 
why would you have to pay $400 an acre for it? 

Mr. Watteren. I think it might be said if we can get the land for 
less than $400 an acre, we would be very happy. GSA will acquire 
the land for us. 

Mr. TuHomas, You do not have any firm commitment on the land yet ? 

Mr. WattetenH. This is their estimate. 

Mr. Tuomas. How far is this from Baltimore? 

Mr. Wattetau. In a direct line of flight, it is about 60 miles from 
Washington, about 100 miles by road, the way you have to get to it. 
It is on the other side of the C ‘hesape: uke Bay, below the Choptank 
River. 

Mr. Tuomas. Is there not some land in the area which is wasteland ? 
All you want is some clear land. 

Any questions? 

Mr. Jonas. Have you acquired this land yet? 

Mr. Watteicu. No, sir. 

Mr. Jonas. Why is it necessary to have this facility near Wash- 
ington ¢ 

Mr. Wauiricu. We have a series of field stations extending from 
California to Boulder, Colo., Havana, Ill., and then we reach an 
eastern terminus. It has to be in appr oximately the same parallel, the 
40th parallel. It does not have to be in the vincinity of Washington. 
This site is about three times as far from Washington by air and 
about five times as far by road as the present Sterling field site. 

Mr. Jonas. You will not be able to reach this site by air ¢ 

Mr. Watteicn. No, sir. 


AVAILABILITY OF HOUSING FACILITIES 


Mr. Jonas. What are you going to do for housing facilities for 
your people? Are you going to move a lot of people down there? 

Mr. WatietcH. No. It isa small permanent staff. We have about 
six permanent employees to maintain it. 

Mr. Jonas. Where will you house them ? 

Mr. Wauixicu. They will live, we hope, in the community—the 
nearby countryside. We are out in the country now at Sterling. 
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Mr. Jonas. I know. 

Mr. Watteieu. Our people will live there. 

Mr. Jonas. Sterling is accessible. 

Mr. WatieicH. The people who will work at this new field station 
will not work in Washington. 

Mr. Jonas. I understand, but where will you house them? Will 
you not have to provide housing and supporting facilities for them? 

Mr. WatiricH. No. Cambridge, Md., is about 12 miles from this 
site. 

CONSIDERATION OF OTHER LOCATIONS 


Mr. Jonas. Did you check with all other Government agencies for 
land that they have available, already owned by the Government? 
The Government owns a lot of land, and I, for one, as a Member of 
Congress take a very dim view of acquiring additional land unless 
it can be absolute ly established that it is essential. 

Mr. Watxieicu. We have looked at all the land which the Govern- 
ment has which they declared surplus, and some which has not been 
declared surplus. 

Mr. Jonas. What about some of this land out at Bainbridge? We 
have millions invested there. It is near Washington, and about one- 
fourth of it isbeing used. It has all sorts of facilities, housing, schools, 
dormitory space. 

Mr. Wateicn. Sir, I do not know whether that particular site was 
inspected or not, but we spelled out the type of site which we required, 
and GSA came back with, I suppose, two dozen sites which they 
thought we should look at and which we did look at. 

Mr. Jonas. Were they owned by the Government ? 

Mr. Wattricn. Yes; including the old site for the airport, the Burke 
Airport site. 

Mr. Jonas. Was that not suitable? 

Mr. Wauieicu. No, sir. 

Mr. Jonas. What was the matter with it / 

Mr. Wa ttirien. It did not meet the requirements for som con- 
ductivity.. One of the things we need is a moist ground. In addition 
it did not have the requirements for flat approaches on 7 sides 
which we require. 

I might say that when we get a new site we will of course give up 
the Sterling field site, that part which is left to us. 

Mr. Bow. Have you given any consideration to using part of the 
thousands of acres being purchased by USIA for the new, big project 
on the east coast in North Carolina? 

Mr. Watxetcu. I would like to ask Mr. Ferguson if that is too far 
off the path. 

Mr. Fereuson. That is quite a bit further south than the line we 
have established across the country. It would be too far south of the 
40th parallel. We have to maintain this line within a certain distance 
north and south. 

Mr. Bow. Why is that? 

Mr. Watieicu. We have a line of field stations, I was explaining, 
from the west coast to the east coast, from California to Boulder, Colo., 
and Havana, Il., and the eastern terminus is now Sterling, Va. We 
have to maintain approximately the same general east-west line. 

Mr. Bow. That would be too far south 4 
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Mr. Watxe1cH. That would be too far south. 

Mr. Bow. How far south is that ? 

Mr. Jonas. That would be about 300 miles south. 

Mr. Bow. Would that make that much difference ¢ 

Mr. Fereuson. Yes; it would make quite a bit of difference. We 
have to use the other stations on a great circle path. This would be 
quite a way off the great circle path. 

Mr. Jonas. They have a lot of vacant land down at D. H. Hill Fort, 
Va., and also some at Belvoir. 

Mr. Fereuson. We run into problems on military posts where they 
operate listening equipment and we would cause interference in those 
areas. We have checked into that. 

Mr. Tuomas. Did not the National Science Foundation buy some 
land over here in West Virginia about 6 months ago and set up a 
dormitory and everything? There will not be a half dozen families 
there. 

Mr. Jonas. The Navy is spending a tremendous amount. 

Mr. Tuomas. They would be tickled to death to have you folks 
come over there with them. Would one interfere with the other? 

Mr. Fereuson. Where is this? 

Mr. THomas. West Virginia. 

Mr. Parrerson. Our prime requirements are that we have a site 
which is flat; for ground on the order of miles not interrupted by 
buildings, other towers or trees; also that the conductivity of the 
Jand remains relatively constant. 

Mr. THomas. I doubt this would suit your needs. 

Mr. Patrerson. This isa big problem. Also, down in North Caro- 
lina most of the soil is sandy and, therefore, the conductivity changes 
quite appreciably during the wet season as compared to the dry sea- 
son. his makes changes in the measurements which we must recali- 
brate every time there is a change in the conductivity. 

Mr. Watteicu. I think it might be of interest to say that the re- 
quirements we have are quite similar to those which the airport 
requires. This will be the second time we have selected a major 
airport in the Washington area. The facility we now have at Ster- 
ling, Va., and which is being taken over by the Chantilly Airport, 
was formerly located where the Andrews Air Force Base is now. 
The Air Force moved us to Sterling. 

Mr. Tuomas. They just move you around. Further questions? 


USERS OF SERVICES OF THE LABORATORY 


Mr. Jonas. For whom do you do this work ? 

Mr. Watteiau. For all users of radio oemmunications, but it is pri- 
marily a service for the military, Army, Navy, Air Force. 

Mr. Jonas. Does each service have a duplicating facility of its own? 

Mr. Wau.eicu. No, sir. We are a central radio propagation 
laboratory. 

Mr. Jonas. Youcan assure us of that? 

Mr. Wauetcu. I cannot assure you there is not some work on com- 
munications in the military services. 

Mr. Jonas. I was going to take you up on that. I think you will 
find there is almost complete duplication in all services. 
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Mr. WatteIcH. We have a committee w hich advises us on programs 
which we should undertake. It is comprised of representatives of 
the military services, so we hope there is a minimum of this. 

Mr. Jonas. Is this in addition to the 1960 budget request? This is 
not a deficiency but a 1960 item, is it not? 

Mr. WattzicH. We had this in our 1960 budget as an item we were 
to come in with later because we had not yet selected a site. 

Mr. Tuomas. For an additional amount for plant and facilities, 
including the purchase without regard to the monetary limitation 
enacted in 1958. 

Mr. Jonas. Off the record. 

( Discussion held off the record. ) 

Mr. Frercuson We have to have high antennas. We have one that 
is up over 300 feet and we have to continue with antennas of that gen- 
eral type. If aircraft are flying in the vicinity of the station we get 
interference with our signal similar to the type of interference we 
get on television sets when aircraft are flying over. 

Mr. Tuomas. 300 feet might be high for an airplane. 

Mr. PATTERson. That isr ight. Also there are high voltages in that 
area. This will interfere if there are operations in that area, It might 
interfere with landing systems. 

For this reason 





CONSIDERATION OF CAMP UPTON AS A SITE 


Mr. Tuomas. I will make one other suggestion. On Long Island 
45 miles from the big city there is Camp Upton. The Atomic Energy 
has a little installation there, amounting to a couple billion dollars, 
and a hospital. It is right there on the ocean, ideally located. If 
you looked for 100 years you would find nothing better. What is 
wrong with that ? 

Mr. Patrerson. We have not looked at it. Is this near Montauk 
Point ? 

Mr. Rooney. It is not as far out as that. 

Mr. Partrerson. There is a radar station there which will cause 
some trouble. 


CONSIDERATION OF USIA SITE IN NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr: Roonry. How about the USIA site in North Carolina? 

Mr. Bow. I raised that question. They said it is too far south, 
Everything else would be ideal. 

Mr. Tuomas. Look at Camp Upton. There are two or three thou- 
sand acres there. Mr. Berkner, with the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, is favorably known to you, I am sure. 

Mr. Moore. North Carolina is not suited for this purpose, Mr. 
Rooney. 

Mr. Rooney. For the purpose of radio propagation ? 

Mr. WatLEIcH. We aiviad the USLA some time ago. 

Mr. Rooney. As recently as last December you advised them in writ- 
ing. Isthat correct? 

Mr. WauteicnH. I am not sure. 

Mr. Rooney. You said it was the No. 1 location in the United 
States. 
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Mr. Wattetcu. I do not know what the site is. I would imagine 
we might well have advised USIA on a site from which to send the 
Voice of. America broadcasts abroad, but our interests, at least in 

art, are to face to the west to the other three stations we now have 
in this roughly east-west line, at Havana, Ill., over Colorado and into 
California so we will have an eastern terminus for this line. 

This limits us in the spread we can go in a north-south direction. 

I would guess that the New York City area might be too far north. 
Iam not sure of that. 

Mr. Ferevuson. It is getting farther north. 

Mr. Tuomas. Look at that property. I feel sure it is right up your 
alley. 


WORLDWIDE COMMUNICATIONS CENTER AT FORT BELVOIR 


Mr. Kirwan. How much land do you have at Belvoir? 

Mr. Wa.LeIGu. I am not sure. 

Mr. Kirwan. It seems like it takes almost an hour to go by it. 

Mr. WatteieH. We have a worldwide communications center on 
the Fort Belvoir site. I think we have about 6 or 7 acres there, and 
despite the fact that the military services are the ones we serve pri- 
marily with this communication network, they are having difficulty 
in locating us on that site because of the growing pains they are 
having. 

I don’t know what they are doing there but we have been in discus- 
sion with them recently about where we can move on the Belvoir site 
to establish a better facility. 

Mr. Tuomas. Gentlemen, take another look and tell Mr. Nielson to 
give us a ring. 

Mr. Moore. We will be glad to. 

Mr. Tuomas. Thank you for coming by. 


Turspay, J UNE 16, 1959. 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


FEepERAL Prison System 


WITNESS 
J. V. BENNETT, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF PRISONS 


SALARIES AND Expenses, Bureau or Prisons 
Mr. Tuomas. Taking up now the Bureau of Prisons, you have some 


language to discuss here, the proposal for which is contained in House 
Document No. 169. 


JUSTIFICATION OF Proposep LANGUAGE 


The justification of the proposed language will be placed in the 
record at this point. 
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(The justification follows :) 


Appropriation passed by House, $41,600,000. 
Request: Language authorizing a transfer of not to exceed $1,500,000. 


BUDGET AMENDMENT TO FINANCE OPERATION OF CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTION 
AT LOMPOC, CALIF., AGREEMENT WITH ARMY 


The Department of the Army has agreed to release the disciplinary barracks 
at Lompoc, Calif., for use by the Bureau of Prisons, under the following con- 
ditions: 

1. Occupancy by the Bureau of Prisons will be on an indefinite, revocable 
permit. The Army may regain possession by giving a 90-day written notice. 

2. The Army will turn over a fully operable institution including necessary 
equipment and related housing units. 

3. The Bureau of Prisons will reinstitute its former policy of accepting custody 
of military prisoners who are not suitable for confinement in military facilities. 
At present there are 665 former Army, Navy, and Air Force prisoners transferred 
from military installations to prisons in this department. 

4. The Bureau of Prisons will maintain the institution to Army standards. 

5. The change will be made approximately August 1, 1959. 


UTILIZATION OF LOMPOC 


The addition of Lompoc to the Federal prison system will help to relieve the 
extreme overcrowding at a number of Federal institutions. It will accommodate 
youthful offenders 25 years of age and under who must now be confined in the 
U.S. penitentiary, McNeil Island, Wash., and the Federal correctional institu- 
tions at Terminal Island, Calif., and La Tuna, Tex. In addition, it will permit a 
reduction of the growing overcrowding at the Federal reformatory, El Reno, 
Okla., where a number of rather serious disciplinary disturbances have occurred 
in the past year. Persons committed or transferred to the new institution will 
originate in west coast and adjacent areas which will make possible appreciable 
reductions in the cost of transporting west coast prisoners to Leavenworth, El 
Reno, and other eastern institutions. 

The institution will also accept male prisoners of all ages from the judicial 
districts of the west coast for purposes of observation and classification before 
commitment to other institutions and will accept prisoners committed by the 
courts in this area specifically for observation under the provisions of 18 U.S.C. 
4208(b) and 18 U.S.C. 5010(e). Such commitments must now be made to the 
penitentiary at McNeil Island, the Federal Reformatory, El Reno, Okla., or the 
Federal correctional institution, Englewood, Colo. The institution will, there- 
fore, have two major functions, that of a training and treatment institution for 
young offenders and that of a diagnostic and reception for the west coast. 

It is estimated that asa result of transfers and direct commitments the number 
of prisoners confined will eventually increase to 1,200. This will provide relief 
to presently overcrowded institutions as shown below. 


U.S. pesitentiary, McNeil. island, Wasi y=... 250 
Federal correctional institution, Terminal Island, Cc ‘alif____ Se 150 
Federal reformatory, El Reno, Okla_________-___-_-_-_-_-- e2eVere 200 
Federal correctional institution, LaTuna, Tex______-__________-_____ 50 
Other institweneesi Ao hho i Bley Le eS ler 200 
Sm UII oN AS beatin 2 SRE ee ee eRe 200 

Prisoners to be committed from west coast for purposes of classification 
i PS ee 150 
I sta aceenionh pammileom cisit ex sdunaniemaieateiee 23h J 


PROPOSED FINANCING 


The language submitted to the Congress in House Document 169 would author- 
ize a transfer of not to exceed $1,500,000 between the Department of the Army 
and the Bureau of Prisons. The exact amount would be determined by negotia- 
tion between the two agencies with the Bureau of the Budget giving approval. 
The Bureau of Prisons expects to make other adjustments in its program to 
provide additional funds for Lompoc. However, full staffing and program will 
probably not be realized before fiscal year 1961. 
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Mr. Tuomas. This has to to do with “Operation and maintenance, 
Army,” an amount to be determined by the Bureau of the Budget but 
not to exceed $1,500,000, to be appropriated from the current fiscal 

ear for salaries and expenses, Bureau of Prisons. 

The Department of the Army has agreed to release the disciplinary 
barracks at Lompoc for tise of the Bureau of Prisons. 

The Bureau agrees it will reinstitute its former policy of accepting 
eustody of military prisoners who are not suitable for confinement. in 
military facilities. You will maintain this to Army standards. 

Occupancy o fthe Bureau of Prisons will be on an indefinite irrevo- 
cable permit. 

The Army may regain possession by giving a 90-day written notice. 

You did not obligate yourself to spend money on the property; 
did you ¢ 

Mr. Bennett. No, sir. 


TRANSFER FOR OPERATION OF FORMER DISCIPLINARY BARRACKS AT 
LOMPOC, CALIF. 


Mr. Tuomas. What is the $1.5 million for? 

Mr. Bennett. This is a request to transfer from the Defense De- 
partment funds not to exceed $1,500,000 for the operation of the former 
disciplinary barracks at Lompoc for the next fiscal year. 

This comes about because the average population of the Army disci- 
plinary bararcks has been steadily decreasing over a number of years. 
In fact, it has decreased some 70 percent over the last 3 years. 

The Army has been deactivating various of its institutions over 
that time. 

Mr. Tuomas. How many prisoners out of your 1,200 population will 
be Army prisoners? Did I see 650? 

Mr. Bennett. We have 665 presently of Army prisoners now in 
our institutions. 

Mr. Tuomas. You will supplement it with your own up to 1,200? 

Mr. Brennerr. Yes, plus the fact, as indicated there, we will rein- 
stitute the policy of accepting from the Army their prisoners, 

Heretofore, because of the overcrowding in our institutions, Mr. 
Chairman, we have been unable to accept Army prisoners. 

Mr. Tuomas. Apparently your own prison population is growing, 
too ¢ 

Mr. Bennett. Very rapidly, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. Your justification is quite interesting. I have read 
it. 

Mr. Bennetr. Approximately 2,000 in the last 2 years. 

Mr. Tuomas. In addition it will permit a reduction of the growing 
overcrowding reformatory. Persons committed or transferred to the 
new institution will originate in west coast, and so forth. 

It is a fine justification. 

Questions ? 

Mr. Rooney. I have a few questions. 

In your regular budget for the Bureau of Prisons, Mr, Bennett, 
you had a’request for a new prison in the amount of almost $10 million, 
did you not ? 

Mr. Bennett. That is correct. 
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Mr. Rooney. In connection with that request, you appeared before 
the regular subcommittee which handles appropriations for the De- 
partment of Justice on February 6, did you not ? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. At that time there was discussed before that subcom- 
mittee the matter of taking over military disciplinary barracks. Is 
that correct ? 

Mr. Bennett. You mentioned it to me; yes, sir. I think it was 
discussed in the record. 

Mr. Rooney. Printed right in the record, is it not ? 

Mr. Bennett. It may be. 

Mr. Rooney. At that time did you make any reference whatever to 
that subcommittee on the subject of this military institution at Lom- 
poe. Calif. ? 

Mr. Bennett. No, sir; because at that time I didn’t know there was 
any possibility of the Lompoc institution being transferred. 

Mr. Rooney. Were you in negotiation with them at that time ? 

Mr. Bennett. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Was anybody from the Bureau of Prisons in negotia- 
tion with the Army ? 

Mr. Bennett. No, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. When did you start negotiations with the Army ? 

Mr. Bennett. We started negotiations with the Army in March. 

Mr. Rooney. That was almost 3 months before the regular bill 
came up before the House of Representatives. Is that correct? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Up to that time did you tell any member of the sub- 
committee of your intention to take over Lompoc, or of your negotia- 
tions with the Army with regard thereto ? 

Mr. Bennett. No,sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Never mentioned it at all, did you ? 

Mr. Bennett. Negotiations were very nebulous at that time, Mr. 
Rooney. 

Mr. Roonry. Was that because of the fact that this is a first-rate 
penal institution, better than any you have in the prisons system, and 
would accommodate almost 1,! 500 prisoners? 

Mr. Bennett. It is a very fine institution, better than anything we 
have. 

Mr. Roonry. Is that the reason it was not mentioned to any mem- 
bers of the committee ? 

Mr. Bennett. No, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. You and I discussed the new prison in the interim 
between February 6 and the time the bill was on the floor of the 
House of Representatives, did we not ? 

Mr. Bennett. Thopeso. Iam not sure. 

Mr. Rooney. What is your recollection? Did we not discuss it a 
number of times in the intervening period ? 

Mr. Bennett. Not since these negotiations began that I can recall. 

Mr. Rooney. Did we not discuss it up here on the Hill and at the 
U.S. District Attorney meeting in Anderson House? Did you not 
discuss the matter of the new peseon with other members of the sub- 
committee following February 6? 

Mr. Bennetr. I discussed it but I did not discuss this because I 
didn’t know at that time. 
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Mr. Rooney. That is the point Imake. You never discussed Lom- 
poc, Calif., did you? 

Mr. Bennett. I didn’t know about it at the time. 

Mr. Rooney. It was never mentioned. Now, it is a fact that 
Lompoc, Calif., is quite an institution ? 

Mr. Bennett. A beautiful institution. 

Mr. Rooney. It certainly is. It is newer than anything you have 
in the whole prisons system, is it not? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. The capacity is listed as 1,496. Is that correct? 

Mr. Bennetr. Approximately correct, yes. 

Mr. Rooney. I took occasion to send an investigator out to the west 
coast in the past 2 weeks to look at it. 

Mr. Bennett. I am glad you did. 

Mr. Rooney. The capacity is 1,496. 

This institution would cost about $20 million to build today, would 
it not? 

Mr. Bennett. At least. 

Mr. Rooney. As a matter of fact, it cost the taxpayers for the main 
building alone, $714 million, did it not ? 

Mr. Bennett. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. And the entire institution at the time, and it was com- 
pleted on January 1, 1947, cost $12 million. Is that right ? 

Mr. Bennerr. I think so. 

Mr. Rooney. There is a dining room there with a capacity for 1,280 
inmates. Is that right ? 

Mr. Bennett. I think so. 

Mr. Rooney. There is a chapel with a capacity of 180. Is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Bennett. I think so. 

Mr. Roonry. An auditorium with a capacity of 946. Is that right? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. You have 10 cell blocks, do you not ? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. Is this a fairly good picture of the institution showing 
those cell blocks and all the surrounding buildings and accommo- 
dations ? 

Mr. Bennerr. Yes, sir; an excellent picture. 

Mr. Rooney. In addition to that 97 housing units surround this 
prison. Is that correct? 

Mr. Bennett. I think so; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. And 60 of these housing units are Capehart housing, 
two- and three-bedroom houses, just completed this past April. Is 
that right? 

Mr. Bennett. I think that is right. 

Mr. Roonry. None of this would have anything to do with your not 
bring the matter of Lompoc to the attention of the committee, would 
it, when you were seeking funds for a new prison somewhere else. It 
would have nothing to do with that? 

Mr. Bennett. None of what, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Rooney. None of these facts that you have testified to here with 
regard to this prison at Lompoc. 

Mr. Bennett. I was not trying to hide anything. 

Mr. Roonry. Why did you not mention it? 
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Mr. Bennett. Because the-—— 

Mr. Rooney. Did you not think it was relevant to inform the com- 
mittee when you were asking for $10 million for a new prison to ac- 
commodate 600 additional inmates to say that you were at that time 
negotiating for a most modern prison w hich would accommodate 1,500 
inmates ? 

Mr. Bennett. Mr. Chairman, if you are bringing out the point that 
this institution was in any w ay a substitute for the prison we are re- 
questing, this institution is in no sense a substitute for that and it 
will in no sense serve the same purpose. 

Mr. Rooney. This institution is surrounded with an 8 foot—— 

Mr. Bennett. A fence, yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Just a moment, and I will tell you exactly. 

There is an 8-foot cyclone fence with a 3-inch barbed wire fence 
over that. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Bennett. I assume so. 

Mr. Rooney. It has guardhouses, some of which are of concrete 
construction around it. Is that correct? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. This prison has for the past 12 years housed mur- 
derers, rapists, and some fairly rough criminals, has it not? 

Mr. Bennett. I assume so, Mr. Chairman, but at the same time—— 

Mr. Rooney. There have been lifers in that prison, have there not? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. Has there ever been a prison break ? 

Mr. Bennett. There are lifers now in our camps. We have been 
siphoning off from the Lompoc institution all of the very serious of- 
fenders that they could not take care of in the cells. 

Mr. Rooney. Has there ever been a prison break at this institu- 
tion ? 

Mr. Bennett. I cannot answer that. I don’t think it has gone 
away unscathed, if that is what you mean. 

Mr. Rooney. The Army informs us there never has been a break. 

Mr. Bennett. One of the reasons is because we have taken out of the 
Army institutions all of their most serious offenders, all of the offend- 
ers who could not get along in a medium custody institution of this 
kind. Those people are in Federal prison. 

Mr. Rooney. This prison has a hospital; has it not? 

Mr. Bennetr. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. It has two dormitories with three floors each; has it 
not? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. It comprises an area of over 3,000 acres? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes, sir; an excellent institution, beautiful institu- 
tion, better, as you say, than anything we have in the Federal setup. 

Mr. Roonry. You have been arranging since last March to take this 
over to house prisoners; have you not? 

Mr. Bennett. We have been negotiating with the Army since that 
time. This submission to this committee of this estimate is the first 
occasion when it has become crystallized. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Chairman, the agreement has not yet been 
signed. 
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Mr. Rooney. In your present justifications you state that-you would 
transfer 150 prisoners to this institution from Terminal Island; would 
you! 

Mr. Bennett. That is right. 


TERMINAL ISLAND POPULATION 


Mr. Rooney. Your figures at the time of the hearings in February 
were to the effect that Terminal Island was not filled to capacity as of 
that date. Isthat right? 

Mr. Bennerr. No,sir. 

Mr. Rooney. I will show you page 362 of these hearings and ask 
you whether or not the figures I cited are correct. 

Mr. Bennett. I have no doubt but what the figures you cite are 
correct. 

Mr. Roonry. These are your figures, Mr. Bennett ? 

Mr. Bennett. All right, sir. Might I explain them, please? The 
Terminal Island institution has a men’s section and a women’s section. 

The men’s section is overcrowded. The women’s section is not over- 
crowded. ‘That figure you have there, Mr. Chairman, is the gross fig- 
ure, both for men and women. ‘Those we would transfer from Ter- 
minal Island would be the men, those people from the men’s section. 

Mr. Rooney. You would take 200 prisoners from El Reno Reform- 
atory, would you, and transfer them to Lompoc ? 

Mr. Bennett. That is right. 

Mr. Rooney. You had only 1,008 prisoners at E] Reno as of the time 
of your appearance before the committee in an institution which had 
acapacity of 1,146. Isthat correct? 

Mr. Bennetr. That was as of the time I was before the hearing. 

Mr. Roonry. There are no women in this prison; are there? 

Mr. Bennerr. No, sir, but the population has increased since that 
time. Our population is going up every day in the week. 

Mr. Rooney. I think that is all. 

Mr. Tuomas. Further questions! 

Mr. Bow. I want to say Mr. Rooney has covered this very thor- 
oughly. I feel this matter should have been brought to the attention 
of the subcommittee before the regular bill was t aken to the floor, a bill 
where we had difficulty with the item of the new prison. 

Certainly it was known at that time that this was in the bill and 
being worked on. 

I do not think it is being quite fair to the regular committee. 

Mr. Bennerr. Mr. Bow, if I might explain that for a moment. 

In the first place, this institution is in no sense a substitute for the 
maximum custody institution. 

In the second place, it is located on the west coast and designed to 
take care of the west coast load. 

I felt it had no bearing upon the need for that maximum custody 
institution. I feel so now. I do not think it has any bearing at 
all upon it. 

We need the institution. As you know, in my long-term program 
I have a request for a west coast penitentiary. That request for a west 
coast. penitentiary I expect to withdraw from consideration before 
the Budget Bureau where it is now pending. 
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Mr. Bow. I think that is a pretty good statement except it comes 
quite too late. I think that would have been a very fine explanation 
to have made to Mr. Rooney, and perhaps to myself as the ranking 
minority member of that committee, at the time this was under con- 
sideration when the bill was coming up. 

I will now yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. Rooney. I wanted to ask Mr. Bennett if it is not the fact that 
the Bureau of the Budget already withdrew that institution. Is that 
right ? 

Mr. Bennett. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. You did not seek funds for the Western Youth Center 
in the 1960 budget ; did you ? 

Mr. Bennerr. Mr. Chairman, the west coast penitentiary and not 
the youth center. 

Mr. Roonry. Wenever go around to that one. 

Mr. Bennett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. This is one of the items in that fantastic program you 
have and never approved by the Bureau of the Budget ? 

Mr. Bennett. You referred to it; don’t you know ? 

All I ean say is that the matter was not yet at a point where it looked 
as though the transaction was going to go through. 

Mr. Bow. I would just suggest this: Perhaps this $1,500,000 might 
be well transferred from “New prison funds” for the operation of 
this new one on the west coast. 

That is all. 

Mr. Jonas. I have no questions. 

Mr. Kirwan. That takes care of the Bureau of Prisons. 


Tuespay, J UNE 16, 1959. 
HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY 
Pupsiic Houstne ADMINISTRATION 


WITNESS 
JOHN D. CURRIE, DEPUTY COMMISSIONER, PUBLIC HOUSING 
ADMINISTRATION 


Mr, Tuomas. Turning now to the Public Housing Administration, 
we note that a supplemental estimate for 1959 of $8 million is con- 
tained in House Document 169 for Annual Contributions. 

JUSTIFICATION OF THE EstTiMATE 


The justification for this request will be inserted in the record at 
this point. 
(The justification follows :) 


HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY 
PusLic HousInG ADMINISTRATION 


ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS (LOW-RENT PUBLIC HOUSING PROGRAM), FISCAL YEAR 1959 


A supplemental appropriation of $8 million is requested to meet additional 
annual contributions obligations incurred during fiscal year 1959. These pay- 
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ments are made to the local housing authorities under the authorization granted 
by the U.S. Housing Act of 1937, as amended, and in accordance with annual 
contributions contracts executed between the local housing authorities and the 
Public Housing Administration. 

The liability of the Federal Government actually is incurred upon the execu- 
tion of the annual contributions contract, and annual payments thereafter are 
mandatory for a fixed period of years. The contracts provide for the payment 
of annual contributions to local housing authorities in an amount sufficient to 
meet interest and amortization requirements of bonds or other obligations issued 
to finance the development cost of the project. When the projects are completed 
and placed under management, excess receipts over operating expenses are used 
to reduce the amount of annual contributions payable by the Federal Government. 

The President’s budget for 1960 proposed for later transmission a supple- 
mental appropriation of $5.5 million for annual contributions requirements for 
fiscal year 1959. The total estimate of $113 million developed in December 1958 
was based on (1) actual obligations for approximately one-half of the program 
and (2) latest operating budgets and budget revisions submitted by local housing 
authorities for the remaining projects. 

The amount of this requested supplemental appropriation, $8 million, repre- 
sents an increase of $2.5 million over the estimate of $113 million. The new 
estimate of $115.5 million is based on (1) a contract-by-contract compilation of 
the actual obligations incurred, $98.3 million, during the period July 1, 1958, 
through April 30, 1959, and (2) a projection of $17.2 million for the last 2 
months of fiscal year 1959 based on an analysis of the financial statements sub- 
mitted by local housing authorities. These latter statements have not been 
audited for payment and therefore differences may develop between the projected 
estimates and the audited payment documents at the time of final settlement. 

Certain factors which are uncontrollable by the Administration, tend to change 
estimates for accruing annual contributions during any given fiscal year. 
These general reasons for changes in estimates are: (1) Different source docu- 
ments used in compiling the budget estimates, depending on the date estimates 
are prepared; (2) changes in estimated development progress of projects which 
are reflected in the financing activities; and (3) the net changes in residual re- 
ceipts which are available to reduce annual contributions required by the local 
housing authorities. 

There are two major fatcors accounting for the increase in annual contribu- 
tions requirements during fiscal year 1959. The first factor is the increased 
number of units eligible to receive annual contributions. The earlier estimate 
assumed payment of annual contributions on a total of 399,502 units, whereas 
this later estimate is based on 402,450 units, an increase of 2,948 units. The 
second contributing factor is the decrease in the net residual receipts, excess 
operating receipts over operating expenses, of the projects which are available 
to reduce the amount of accruing annual contributions. This is due to the rising 
operating costs, particularly for repairs, maintenance, replacements, and op- 
erating improvements. The operating costs of the projects are rising more 
rapidly than the operating receipts. 

The supplemental appropriation request of $8 million represents the amount 
which will be required by the Public Housing Administration to meet contractual 
requirements under existing housing legislation. This estimate reflects all data 
currently available concerning the Administration’s obligation for accruing an- 
nual contributions during fiscal year 1959. 
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Details concerning the revised estimates on annual contributions requirements 
for all eligible locally owned projects are shown in the following table: 


Summary of annual contributions requirements—All locally owned projects eligible 
for annual contributions 


| 1960 budget 


1959 estimate | 
| 1958 actual | incl lude din | 1959 revised 
President’s | estimate 


Number of units__.....-..--..--.-- ple ee aes reba enseu 374, 172 | 399, 502 402, 450 
Fixed annual contributions - --- $121, 220, 082 | $132, 400, 000 | $133, 304, 702 
Deduct: Fixed annual contributions in excess of debt serv- | | 
ice requirements for Public Law 671 projects in tempq- | 
roe! Gomieshee 5 i. é ssctivcledsgsacit andes bi e-bes 216, 362 196, 827 | 216, 500 


132, 203, 173 133, 088, 202 





| 

Net fixed annual contributions___-- | 121,003, 720 

Deduct: Amounts available to reduce annual contribu- | 
tions ella etait eiaincateennincldinert Ha . . 22, 213, 054 | 19, 203, 178 17, 588, 202 
Anna contributions requirements _--_......--.---- bod _ 98, 790, 666 113, 000, 000 1S, 500, 000 
TLDS LL CLG __..-----} 95,000,000 | 107, 500,000 | 107, 500, 000 
Supplemental appropriations_--_...............--- Seeienrtl 3, 900, 000 | 5, 500, 000 | 8, 000, 000 
NEO TEES Serve Se a te eee eay eee renee | 98, 900, 000 | "113,000,000 | 115, 500, 000 


Unobligated. balance. .....-....................-. sqrent 109, 334 | --|=-+ 


Mr. Tuomas. We have Mr. Currie, Deputy Commissioner of the 
Public Housing Administration with us, gentlemen. 

Mr. Currir. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to appear 
before your committee. I would like to explain the requirement of 
the agency for a supplemental appropriation to complete the fiscal 
year. 

The budget as submitted by the agency for the fiseal year contained 
$114 million for a subsidy payment. 

Congress appropr iated $107,500,000. 

At the time we submitted our estimates for the President’s 1960 
budget, we included an estimate for a supplemental appropriation 
of $5,500,000. We now have the actual figures required to pay the 
subsidy for the year which will require an additional $2.5 million, or 
a total of $8 million. 

Mr. Kirwan. You are shy $8 million tocarry on ? 

Mr. Currie. That is right. 

Mr. Kirwan. That $8 million is needed to carry on the program? 

Mr. Currie. That is right, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Jensen. Is this a deficiency ¢ 

Mr. Currre. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. They are shy $8 million for 1959. 

Mr. JENSEN. How did you overspend? Why did you overspend? 

Mr. Currie. Sir, the money has been committed. 

AsI expl: ae % the committee, our estimate for the year was $114 
million. Congress appropriated $107.5 million. 

Our requirements to complete the year will amount to $115.5 mil- 
lion, or a difference of $8 million. 
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Mr. JeNseN. It was mandatory to commit this money ¢ 

Mr, Currie. These are annual subsidy payments the agency is com- 
mitted to make under its contracts with the local housing authorities. 

Mr. Jensen, It ismandatory ? 

Mr. Currie. That is right, sir. 

Mr. JensEN. There is nothing we can do but appropriate the money, 
since the law states you must expend so much money for this purpose ¢ 

Mr. Curriz. That is essentially right, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. It would run this much over in order for you to comply 
with the law? 

Mr. Curriz. That is right. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you, Mr. Commissioner. 


Turspay, JUNE 16, 1959. 
COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS 


WITNESS 
DAVID E. FINLEY, CHAIRMAN 


Program and financing 














Original Revised 
estimate, | estimate, Increase 
1960 1960 
a zs ees Seer eee es Jr 570 
| i 
Program by activities: | 
Administration (total obligations) .................. $37, 800 | $42, 800 | $5, 000 
Financing: 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) -....._.--- -| 37, 800 42, 800 | 5, 000 
Object classification 
bl. = ete thinmn tenant 
| Original Revised 
| estimate, estimate, Increase 
1960 1960 
Total number of permanent positions ‘ ‘ OR ecu ckivubbabbetbdhenskaddiebie 
Average number of all e nployees ' 4 
Number of employees at end of year 4 
Average GS grade and salary ae : 19.5 $7,240 
01 Personal services: 
Per nanent positions J $28, 700 ‘ : - . 
Other personal services .| 200 
Total personal services 28, 900 $28, 900 
02 Travel_..- Ee. 2 2, 600 7,00 $4, 400 
04 Communication services 800 900 | 100 
06 Printing and reproduction. - - 500 700 200 
07 Other contractual services 2, 200 2, 500 300 
08 Supplies and materials 600 600 |_-.- yee 
09 Equipment. . 400 400 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 1, 800 1, 800 
Total obligations 37, 800 42, 800 5, 000 


Mr. Tuomas. We shall take up now the Commission of Fine Arts, 
for which there is requested $5,000 for 1960 in House Document No. 169. 
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JUSTIFICATION OF THE EstTIMATE 


The justification will be placed in the record at this point. 
(The justification follows :) 


Salaries and Expenses, Commission of Fine Arts 


Request for 12 months from July 1, 1959 to June 30, 1960_._-----__---- $5, 000 
Employment : 
Average number, current appropriation____-__-__-----------~---~-. 4 
Pennie SR TIIP COINS Sh UNO il eicerminiar epee mengernin equlfenaen 
ne RII INT I Occ ncetrenmienenssiaraicien eres tmmenepceaseons 4 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPEMENTAL FUNDS 


To cover increased travel expenses and other costs due to appointment of 
one member living at a distance and also expenses of additional meetings 
required. 

As result of conditions which have arisen since preparation of the budget 
estimate for the fiscal year 1960, it is necessary that a supplemental estimate 
of $5,000 be submitted. On April 16, 1959, the President appointed two new 
members to the Commission. One of these, Mr. Peter Hurd, is a painter and 
resides in New Mexico. In order for the Commission to act promptly on the 
business before it, it is necessary that at least 10 meetings be held during the 
year. Because of insufficient funds, this has not been possible during the 
current year and no meetings are being held during May and June. The 
business at hand must be carried over until the July meeting. The members 
of the Fine Arts Commission receive no salary for the time they devote to the 
business of the Commission but they are reimbursed for the actual cost of 
their travel expense in attending the meetings. With the appointment of Mr. 
Hurd and increased costs for the others, the amount required for travel ex- 
penses is approximately $4,400 more than is presently available in the 1960 
budget. This, together with increases in other costs, requires that an additional 
$5,000 be requested if the business of the Commission is to be carried on in 
an expeditious manner. A large proportion of the matters before the Com- 
mission are controversial and require the careful and thorough consideration 
of all members of the Commission. It is also important that action be taken 
as promptly as possible. In years past the business could be taken care of in 
approximately eight 1-day meetings a year but, on the basis of matters com- 
ing before the Commission during the past year or two, at least 10 meetings 
of approximately 1144 days duration should be held. 


Mr. Tuomas. We have with us our distinguished friend of many 
years’ standing, Mr. David E. Finley, of the Fine Arts Commission. 
Tell us what you have on your mind. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Frxtey. I have a short statement I would like to make. 

The Commission of Fine Arts has requested an appropriation of 
$37,800 for the fiscal year 1960, which is the same amount as was 
apropriated for the current year except as adjusted for increased 
pay costs granted by the Federal Employees Salary Increase Act 
of 1958. 

The Commission is now requesting a supplemental appropriation 
of $5,000, making a total of $42,800. The increase of $5,000 is needed 
for travel expenses of the members in attending meetings of the 
Commission. 

Since the budget estimate was submitted, the President has ap- 

ointed two new members of the Commission in place of two mem- 

rs whose terms had expired. One of the new members is a dis- 
tinguished painter, Mr. Peter Hurd, who lives in New Mexico. In 
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order to bring Mr. Hurd and other members to Washington for not 
less than 10 meetings a year, the amount, needed for travel should be 
increased from $2,600 to $7,000 or an increase of $4,400. The balance 
of the $5,000 is required for other expenses connected with the meet- 
ings. 

The members of the Commission serve without pay, receiving only 
actual expenses incurred in attending meetings. It is hoped that this 
increase may be granted, so that the work of the Commission may be 
carried on. 

Mr. Tuomas. You want about $5,000 to take care of traveling ex- 
penses for the very eminent newly appointed member, Mr. Hurd? 

Mr. Fantey. Yes, sir, or we cannot hold meetings. 

Mr. Tuomas. How many meetings have you postponed this year? 

Mr. Finztey. We have had none in May and June. We asked for a 
supplemental appropriation to cover that but we did not receive it 
so we were obliged to defer the meetings until July. Ordinarily we 
do not have meetings in July and August but we are having one to 
take care of the accumulation of work. 

Mr. Tuomas. What urgent business does the Commission have be- 
foreit? Youare always busy. 

Mr. Fintey. The unfinished State Department is one of the proj- 
ects, and there is the Federal office building west of Lafayette Square. 
Plans for that are in the making. 


Mr. Tromas. Mr. Rooney and Mr. Bow will have to discuss that 
with you. 


REASON FOR SUBMITTING REQUEST AS SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE 


Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Finley, we just sent the 1960 appropriation bill 
covering your Commission to the President yesterday. Why did you 
not ask for this money during the regular hearings on your 1960 
budget request ¢ 

Mr. Frintey. The reason for not doing that was that Mr. Hurd, 
who lives in New Mexico, was appointed a member of the Commis- 
sion of Fine Arts after the appropriation for this year was acted on. 

Mr. Kirwan. This is one of the smallest estimates I ever asked a 
question on, but we are concerned about receiving so many supple- 
mental requests. In 1950 your appropriation was $12,210 to run your 
office. 

In 1960 it is $37,800. We gave you the full budget request. Now 
you are here with another request of $5,000. Why have your require- 
ments increased so much ? 

Mr. Fintey. Sir, the work is increasing. We had only four em- 
ployees. The increases in salaries were approved by Congress. We 
were obliged to let one of our employees go and are inadequately staffed 
at the present time. 

None of the members of the Commission receive any pay. 
a day and a half of their time 10 times a year. 

Mr. Kirwan. The surprising thing to me is this: The bill just went 
to the President yesterday. Why could you not foresee this and tell 
us about it in the regular hearings ? 

Mr. Frntey. One reason is that Mr. Hurd was not appointed at that 


time. To bring him from New Mexico here will cost about $3,500 a 
year. 
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Of course, we would like to have Mr. Hurd come from New Mexico. 
He is an excellent artist, and I think New Mexico is entitled to be rep- 
resented on the Commission. 

Mr. Kirwan. I thoroughly agree with that. But I do feel that 
many of these supplement: al requests would be unnecessary if these 
matters were foreseen a little earlier so we could take care of them in 
the regular bill. 

Mr. Frnury. I am sorry that we have had to ask for it, but if we 
are to have this man come from New Mexico we will have to have addi- 
tional funds. 

Mr. Tuomas. The Bureau of the Budget does not always let you 
ask for what you want when you want it. 

Mr. Frniey. We asked the Bureau of the Budget but we did not get 
it when we wanted it. 

Mr. THomas. Questions, gentlemen ? 

Mr. JeENsEN. How much money do you have unexpended at the pres- 
ent time ? 

Mr. Finuey. At the end of May, $3,124.44. 

Mr. Jensen. How much did you estimate you have expended since 
then ? 

Mr. Fintey. We have spent all of it except the amount needed to 
cover salaries up to the 1st of July. 

Mr. JensEN. You are asking an extra $5,000 for fiscal 1960? 

Mr. Frytey. Yes, sir. We could not have ended the year in the 
black if we had held meetings during May and June. 

Mr. JENSEN. But you will ‘end the year of fiscal 1959 in the black? 

Mr. Frxtey. We certainly intend to do so. 

Mr. Jensen. How much do you think you will have in the black? 

Mr. Tuomas. $4,400. 

Mr. Fintey. I think it will be about $200. Last year we ended with 
$11 as I remember. 

Mr. Jensen. Of course, you know that Mr. Kirwan and the rest 
of the members of the Appropriations Subcommittee for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and Related Agencies have not looked with favor 
on many of these supplementals which we feel could have been in- 
cluded in the regular bill. 

I understand that Mr. Hurd was appointed at a later time. 

When was he appointed ? 

Mr. Frxtey. Sometime in April. 

Mr. JENSEN. You asked for a supplemental ? 

Mr. Frnury. Yes, we asked for an additional $5,000 for this year. 

Mr. JENsEN. When ? 

Mr. Frxtey. April2. It was not granted. 

Mr. Jensen. Why? 

Mr. Fixtey. I really do not know. I assumed it would be granted 
because I gave the same reasons for it as I have given you. However, 
it was not granted. 

Therefore, all we could do was to call off meetings for 2 months, 
which is not the way to conduct the Government’s business. 

Mr. Jensen. You called off all your meetings ? 

Mr. Fintrey. Only the meetings for May and June. 

Mr. Jensen. How long do you meet ordinarily ? 
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Mr. Finuey. We ordinarily meet for a.day 10 times a year. We 
had to have a meeting of the architects in May in New York for some 
work which was imperative and they paid their own way. 

Mr. JENSEN. Where do you live? 

Mr. Fintey. Washington. 

Mr. Jensen. Mr. Hurd lives where in New Mexico? 

Mr. Finuey. Roswell, N. Mex. 

It is a great pity that we could not have him for a meeting here 
this month. We need the advice of a painter member for certain 
projects which are now before the Commission. 

Mr. Jensen. That isall, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tuomas. Thank you Mr. Finley. 


Tuespay, JUNE 16, 1959. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Orrice oF Om AND Gas 


WITNESSES 


R. A. WHEALY, ACTING ADMINISTRATOR. 
R. W. SLIGHT, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER. 
EDWARD FRYE, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, OIL IMPORT APPEALS 
BOARD 
SALARIES AND ExXpENsEs 


Program and financing 


| 
Original Revised 











estimate, estimate, | Increase 
1960 1960 j 
delidd i 7 on $$$ $$ __$__|_—___ ae 
Program by activities: | 
1. Coordination of oil and gas activities. ...............-.- | $390, 000 | $800; 000 fe 5c. .....--... 
2. Administration of oil import program - - -- Somuncnabiainiitaunen 84, 400 $84, 400 
3. Oil import appeals board.._..-....--- iooken eo eenteman a. 15, 600 15, 600 
Pa aN ii isi dn caine peintnee nnn 390, 000 | 490, 000 | 100, 000 
Financing: Appropriation (new obligational authority) - --.-_..- 390, 000 | 490, 000 100, 000 
| 
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Object classification 

















Original | Revised | 
estimate, estimate, Increase 
1960 1960 
ses incihcnatln doin Ss atl RR es oe oa ee 
| 
Total number of permarient positions Pemumetaneaevanwaned 41 53 12 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions... _............._.. 1 8 O23 41.262 
Average number of all employees. -....-..........--.------.-- 38 48 | 10 
Number of employees at end of year. _...............-........ 9 4u 10 
01 Personal services: | 
PE ONION on. sn ohhh bi edison ed ones des $320, 100 $387, 000 | $66, 900 
Positions other than permanent-._.................-.} 5, 000 | fk et 
Other personal services_ _- _- Sedeehap teens lecodacbevee 2, 900 | 4, 500 1, 600 
Total personal services....................-- 3) 328, 000 | 396, 500 68, 500 
Ne eae ak saddened de tendo a anita 11, 5CO 16, 000 | 4, 500 
03 Transportation of things____- pease eal 100 | 300 200 
04 Communication services. _____- a acicataty ; mal 4, 000 | 10, 800 6, 800 
06 Printing and reproduction. -_---- é eich ‘ 2, 700 | 10, 700 | 8, 000 
07 Other contractual services_ - __- Rieke 4,000 | 9, 500 5, 500 
Services performed by other agencies_____- an 15, 000 15, 000 srt aac 
08 Supplies and materials._............-.-- Ticceda aa 2, 700 3, 500 800 
09 Equipment : 4 aoe 500 | 1, 700 | 1, 200 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions._......___- al 21, 100 | 25, 600 4, 500 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities.____- vagtitdaDeillides 300 300 
15 Taxes and assessments__......_-- nding tianemaie idee 100 100 * 
eee) obligations.................. ogee s<ataalt 390, 000 490, 000 | 100, 000 





Mr. Kirwan. Taking.up the Office of Oil and Gas, we find a request 
for $100,000 for 1960 contained in House Document 169. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


The justification will be printed in the record at this point. 
(The justification follows :) 


Salaries and expenses, Office of Oil and Gas 


Request for 12 months from July 1, 1959, to June 30, 1960__.____.______ $100, 000 
Employment: 
Average number, current appropriation__.__._________----__--_-- 32 
in an EDE OD ORS LRU Oo ae eee 10 
cus meeneverentanerennpmenns 28 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


For administration of oil import program, including the Oil Import Appeals 
Board, as provided in Presidential Proclamation No. 3279 dated March 10, 1959, 
and regulations of the Secretary of the Interior. 


ADMINISTRATION OF OIL IMPORT PROGRAM 


General.—This estimate of $84,400 is for the operation of the Oil Import Admin- 
istration established March 13, 1959. 

Authority.—Pursuant to section 2 of the act of July 1, 1954 (68 Stat. 360) as 
amended by 69 Stat. 166 (19 U.S.C. 1352a) and 72 Stat. 678, the Director, Office 
of Civil and Defense Mobilization, made an appropriate investigation and deter- 
mined that crude oil and crude oil derivatives and products are being imported in 
such quantities and under such circumstances as to threaten to impair the 
national security. 

The President concurred in the recommendation of the Director, Office of Civil 
and Defense Mobilization, and issued Presidential Proclamation No. 3279, “Ad- 
justing Imports of Petroleum and Petroleum Products into the United States,” 
dated March 10, 1959 (24 F.R. 1781). The Presidential proclamation authorized 
the Secretary of the Interior to issue regulations for the purpose of implementing 
the provisions thereof. 

The Secretary of the Interior, pursuant to the Presidential proclamation, estab- 
lished on March 13, 1959, an Oil Import Administration within the Department 
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of the Interior, issued regulations for the operation of the oil import program, 
and delegated the authority conferred upon him by the proclamation to the 
Administrator, Oil Import Administration (24 F.R. 1907). 

Objectives.—The new program is designed to insure a stable, healthy industry 
in the United States capable of exploring for and developing new hemisphere 
reserves to replace those being depleted. The basis of the new program, like that 
for the voluntary program, is the certified requirements of our national security 
which make it necessary that we preserve to the greatest extent possible a vigor- 
ous, healthy petroleum industry in the United States. 

In addition.to serving our own direct security interests, the new program will 
also help prevent severe disclocations in our own country as well as in oil indus- 
tries elsewhere which also have an important bearing on our own security. 
Petroleum, wherever it may be produced in the free world, is important to the 
security, not only of ourselves, but also of the free people of the world every- 
where. 

The voluntary controls have been and the mandatory controls will be flexibly 
administered with the twin aims of sharing our large and growing market on an 
equitable basis with other producing areas and avoiding disruption of normal 
patterns of international trade. 

Presidential findings.—That adjustments must be made in the imports of crude 
oil, unfinished oils, and finished products, so that such imports will not so threaten 
to impair the national security. 

That within the continental United States there are two areas, one, east of 
the Rocky Mountains (districts I-IV), in which there is substantial oil production 
capacity in excess of actual production, and the other, west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains (district V), in which production is declining and in which, due to the 
absence of.any significant interarea flow of oil, limited imports are necessary to 
meet demand, and that accordingly, imports into such areas must be treated 
differently to avoid discouragement of and decrease in domestic oil production, 
exploration, and development to the detriment of the national security. 

That the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico largely depends upon imported crude 
oil, unfinished oils, and finished products and that any system for the adjustment 
of imports of such commodities should permit imports into Puerto Rico adequate 
for the purposes of local consumption, export to foreign areas, and limited 
shipment of finished products to the continental United States. 

Definitions.—(a) “Person” includes an individual, a corporation, firm, or 
other business organization or legal entity, and an agency of a State, Territorial, 
or local government but does not include a department, establishment, or agency 
of the United States. 

(b) “District I-IV” means the District of Columbia and all of the States 
of the United States except those States within district V. 

(c) “District V” means the States of Arizona, Nevada, California, Oregon, 
Washington, Alaska, and the Territory of Hawaii. 

(d) “Crude oil” means crude petroleum as it is produced at the wellhead. 

(e) “Finished products” means any one or more of the following petroleum oils, 
or a mixture or combination of such oils, which are to be used without further 
processing except blending by mechanical means— 

(1) Liquefied gases: Hydrocarbon gases recovered from natural gas or 
produced from petroleum refining and kept under pressure to maintain a 
liquid state at ambient temperatures; 

(2) Gasoline: A refined petroleum distillate which, by its composition, 
is suitable for use as a carburant in internal combustion engines ; 

(83) Jet fuel: A refined petroleum distillate used to fuel jet propulsion 
engines; 

(4) Naphtha: A refined petroleum distillate falling within a distillation 
range overlapping the higher gasoline and the lower kerosenes ; 

(5) Fuel oil: A liquid or liquifiable petroleum product burned for light- 
ing or for the generation of heat or power and derived directly or indirectly 
from crude oil, such as kerosene, range oil, distillate fuel oils, gas oil, diesel 
fuel topped crude oil, residues ; 

(6) Lubricating oil: A refined petroleum distillate or specially treated 
petroleum. residue used to lessen friction between surfaces: 

(7) Residual fuel oil: A topped crude oil or viscous residuum which, as 
obtained in refining or after blending with other fuel oil, meets or is the 
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equivalent of military specification Mil-F—S859 for Navy special fuel oil and 
any other more viscous fuel oil, such as No. 5 of bunker C: 

(8) Asphalt: A solid or semisolid cementitious material which gradually 
liquifies when heated, in which the predominating constituents are bitumins, 
and which is obtained in refining crude oil. 

(f) “Unfinished oils” means one or more of the petroleum oils listed in para- 
graph (e) of this section, or a mixture or combination of such oils, which are 
to be further processed other than by blending by mechanical means. 

(g) “Refinery inputs” include all crude oil, imported unfinished oils, natural 
gasoline mixed in crude oil, and plant and field condensates mixed in crude 
oil, which are further processed, other than by blending by mechanical means, 
but do not include unfinished oils which have not been imported. 

(h) “Refinery capacity” means a plant which, by further processing crude 
oil or unfinished oils, other than by blending by mechanical means, manu- 
factures finished petroleum products. 

Program.—In districts I-IV the maximum level of imports of crude oil, 
unfinished oils, and finished products, except residual fuel oil to be used as 
fuel, shall be approximately 9 percent of total demand in these districts, as 
estimated by the Bureau of Mines semiannually. Within this maximum level, 
imports of finished products, exclusive of residual fuel oil to be used as fuel, 
shall not exceed the level of imports of such products into these districts during 
the calendar year 1957 and imports of unfinished oils shall not exceed 10 percent 
of the permissible imports of crude oil and unfinished oils. 

In districts I-IV the imports of residual fuel oil to be used as fuel shall not 
exceed the level of imports of that product into these districts during the calendar 
year 1957. 

In district V the maximum level of imports of crude oil, unfinished oils, and 
finished products shall be an amount which, together with domestic production 
and supply, will approximate total demand in this district as estimated by 
the Bureau of Mines semiannually. Within this maximum level imports of 
finished products shall not exceed the level of imports of such products into 
this district during the calendar year 1957 and imports of unfinished oils shall 
not exceed 10 percent of the permissible imports of crude oil and unfinished 
oils. - 

Such additional imports of crude oil may be permitted in addition to the 
maximum levels as are necessary to meet the minimum requirements of refiners, 
and pipeline companies using crude oil directly as fuel, which are not able to 
obtain sufficient quantities of domestic crude oil by ordinary and continuous 
means, such as by barges, pipelines, or tankers. 

The maximum level of imports of crude oil, unfinished oils, and finished 
products into Puerto Rico shall be approximately the level of imports into 
Puerto Rico during the months of July, August, and September 1958, or such 
lower or higher levels as may subsequently be determined to meet increases or 
decreases in local demand in Puerto Rico or demand for export to foreign 
areas. 

Review the imports into districts I-IV and into district V of residual fuel 
oil to be used as fuel and make such adjustments in the maximum level of 
such imports as may be necessary to be consonant with the objectives of this 
Presidential proclamation. 

The levels established for imports of crude oil, unfinished oils, finished prod- 
ucts, and residual fuel oil to be used as fuel in districts I-TV shall not include 
amounts of free withdrawals by persons pursuant to section 309 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, as amended (19 U.S.C. 1309), or petroleum supplies for vessels or 
aircraft operated by the United States between points referred to in said section 
309 (as to vessels or aircrafts, respectively) or between any point in the United 
States or its possessions and any point in a foreign country. 

In districts I-IV, district V, and in Puerto Rico, on and after April 1, 1959, 
no department, establishment, or agency of the United States shall import 
finished products in excess of the respective allocations. 

Allocation periods.—Allocations of imports of crude oil and unfinished oils 
will initially be made for the period March 11, 1959, through June 30, 1959. Allo- 
cations of imports of finished products will initially be made for the period 
April 1, 1959, through June 39, 1959. Thereafter, allocations will be made for 
perio of 6 months—that is, July 1 through December 31; January 1 through 
June 30. 
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Applications.—With respect to the allocation period July 1, 1959, through 
December 31, 1959, and each successive allocation period thereafter, an appli- 
eation for allocations of imports of crude oil and unfinished oils or finished 
products must be filed with the Administrator, in such form as he may prescribe, 
not later than 45 calendar days prior to the beginning of the allocation period 
for which the allocation is required. 

Allocation schedules.—(a) Crude oil and unfinished oils, districts I-IV: for 
the initial allocation period each eligible applicant received an allocation based 
on refinery inputs for the calendar year ending December 31, 1958, and computed 
according to the following schedule : 


Percent 

Average barrel per day input: of input 
eee gs co a cerretaeeceeaenss nara a teint inere pia sei 0 ees Sank 12 

2G 20 Se cee emcee wie meres alse a estriado radi 11 
DN 5 I a oe no oes earesaces pean necentinren cere le aes ani ea whys ait ol css lt 10 


Ey Ch cers eres neni cree Sa ee aa cat heh tae Lull) J ed 
Ti See ee a ee a i ae 


EO 30 Breen eae peed | Susie dew Ade Se thU Sea ELSE Le 
SD OD BOT are oer coe eee bei cab e ed athe ia tea ebbbe RL tbds 
MA NI as cece nape ere oo co erin piscine oe SUN Sthioth atch tontske Ase a 


This schedule may be revised for subsequent allocation periods as necessary. 

(b) Crude oil and unfinished oils, district V: For the initial allocation period 
each eligible applicant received an allocation based on refinery inputs for the 
calendar year ending December 31, 1958, and computed according to the fol- 
lowing schedule: 


Percent 

Average B/D input: of input 
a ile cu Bie eninge aoaomen ear e 25 

a cemercnaeniiciin nnn O Morea 20 
ahaa en aeeemativermncaneneni iameeantared 15 
a csscetihanmenraciuaemeanmeaeeiaa aioe 10 

@ to 100 000... Dicajacialie tamara ia intone eeenaenek euptsareeeo ts are heanetaketoneae teeta 9 
i eee ieee 8 

ail a at at che ee iean teenie tn hema cagieraaeseenmanetisapa a a 8 
BRA alaska acerca kane oar piesa eeeganiaa Deen iodencinn ie eoeetalinenaiensek eee aaa 6 


This schedule may be revised for subsequent allocation periods, as neces- 
sary. 

(c) Special allocation of crude oil: Special allocation of imports of crude 
oil may be made to any person having operating refinery capacity or having 
pipeline facilities using crude oil directly as fuel who, to the satisfaction of 
the Administrator, shows inability to obtain quantities of domestic crude oil 
by ordinary and continuous means, such as barges, pipelines or tankers, suf- 
ficient to meet his minimum requirements. Such a special allocation shall be 
no larger than is required to meet the person’s minimum requirements. A 
person who receives an allocation under this section shall not be entitled to an 
allocation under the foregoing procedures for allocation schedules. 

(ad) Finished products, districts I-V: The quantity of imports of finished 
products determined to be available for allocation in districts I-IV and in 
district V for any particular allocation period shall be allocated by the Ad- 
ministrator to each eligible applicant in the proportion that the applicant’s 
imports of finished products during the calendar year 1957 bore to the im- 
ports of such products during that year by all eligible applicants. Separate al- 
locations shall be made for imports of residual fuel oil to be used as fuel and 
for imports of finished products other than residual fuel oil to be used as 
fuel. 

(e) Crude oil, unfinished oils and finished products, Puerto Rico: Imports 
of crude oil and unfinished oils into Puerto Rico during any particular alloca- 
tion period shall not exceed the average barrels per day, as determined by the 
Administrator, during the months of July, August, and September of the year 
1958 of imports of such commodities into Puerto Rico, and (2) that the average 
barrels per day, as determined by the Administrator, of imports of residual 
fuel oil to be used as fuel and of imports of finished products other than 
residual fuel oil to be used as fuel into Puerto Rico during any particular alloca- 
tion period shall not exceed the average barrels per day of imports of such 
products, respectively, into Puerto Rico during the last half of the calendar year 
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1958. On and after July 1, 1959, the level of imports may be adjusted to meet 
the local demand in Puerto Rico or the demand for export to foreign areas. 

Operations.—Involves (1) Analysis of data published by the Bureau of Mines 
for crude oil, unfinished oils and finished products by petroleum industry coordi- 
nating districts and Puerto Rico, and types of petroleum and petroleum products. 
Also, analyze data furnished in reports by over 200 importers as well as past 
allowances for imports. Summarize data by districts and type of products and 
set overall amounts to be imported during each semiannual period. 

(2) Analyze applications from over 200 importers to determine eligibility for 
semiannual import allowances for crude oil, unfinished oils, and finished 
products. 

(3) Establish semiannual allowances for imports of crude oil, unfinished oils, 
and finished products. Also establish the amounts to be allotted to each eligible 
applicant by type of products. 

(4) Issue semiannual licenses to eligible importers authorizing the amounts 
of crude oil, unfinished oils, and finished products to be imported during each 
semiannual period. Furnish a copy of license to the appropriate collector of 
customs for their information and guidance. 

(5) Analyze reports from each importer showing the amount of crude oil, 
unfinished oils, or finished products entering the United States under the license 
issued, the port of entry, and date of entry. Each report must be filed with the 
Oil Import Administration within 15 days after the end of a particular month. 
Maintain adequate records of imports for the preparation of regular and special 
reports to the Director, Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, the President, 
and the Congress. Also, to answer telephone or written inquiries as well as 
inquiries by personal visits regarding the regulations, import allowances, or 
problems resulting therefrom or affected thereby from officials of interested 
importing companies, trade associations and oil companies as well as State 
regulatory bodies, or the general public. 

(6) Allocations to importers of crude oil, unfinished oils and finished products 
may not be sold, assigned or otherwise transferred. Each person who imports 
erude oil or unfinished oils must process the oils so imported in his own 
refinery, except that such oils may be exchanged in kind for domestic crude oil 
or unfinished oils, under certain circumstances, for processing in his own 
refinery. Each person with a special allocation for imports of crude oil to be 
used as a fuel for operating a refinery or pipeline facility may not use this 
crude oil for any other purpose. Persons concealing material facts or making 
false statements in or in connection with any applications or reports filed, or 
in connection with any license presented to or statements made to a Collector 
of Customs, with respect to imports of crude oil, unfinished oils, or finished 
products, is guilty of a crime and upon conviction may be punished by fine or 
imprisonment or both. Analyze applications, licenses and reports to prevent 
possible or actual violations of the oil import regulations. Initiate, when appro- 
priate, action to start the necessary investigation to determine whether a crime 
has been committed. Initiate necessary report to the Solicitor, Department of 
Interior, for appropriate action. 

Staffing—The volume of work under this mandatory program will be approxi- 
mately three times that under the voluntary program. Also additional proce- 
dures as well as recordkeeping have resulted therefrom. The Administrator, 
Oil Import Administration, must have a deputy with equal authority in order 
to expedite the program and answer promptly inquiries from numerous persons 
interested in or affected by the mandatory program. The estimate contains 
funds for a Deputy Administrator, two commodity industry analysts and a 
supporting staff of seven clerical, statistical, and secretarial personnel. 

Other expenses.—Communication expenses will be high because many of the 
inquiries must be handled by telephone or telegram. Some travel by the Admin- 
istrator or Deputy Administrator will be necessary to handle problems with 
groups of producers, refiners, imports, State regulatory bodies and trade associa- 
tions. Considerable funds will be necessary for the reproduction of forms, regu- 
lations, press releases and reports. 

Funds.—Approximately $60,400 will be necessary for personal services and 
$24,000 for other expenses. 


OIL IMPORT APPEALS BOARD 


As outlined in detail under the previous section, on March 10, 1959, the Presi- 
dent issued a proclamation adjusting and regulating crude oil and its principal 
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products into the United States. Authority for the administration of the man- 
datory import control program was delegated to the Secretary of the Interior by 
the President. 

Under the Presidential proclamation the Secretary, in addition to his other 
responsibilities, was authorized to provide for the establishment and operation 
of an Appeals Board. Accordingly Oil Import Regulation 1, was issued by the 
Secretary March 13, 1959, establishing an Oil Import Appeals Board, comprised 
of one representative each from the Departments of Commerce, Defense, and 
Interior. Representatives have been designated by the three Departments, and 
the representative of the Department of the Interior has been elected by the 
Board to serve as its Chairman. 

The Appeals Board will hear and consider petitions and appeals by persons 
affected by the oil import regulations and may, on grounds of hardship, error, 
or other relevant special consideration, but within the limits for maximum 
levels of imports: 

(1) modify and a location made to any person under the oil import regula- 
tions ; 

(2) grant allocations of crude oil and unfinished oils in special circumstances 
to persons with importing histories who do not qualify for allocations under 
the oil import regulations; and 

(3) review the revocation or suspension of any allocation or license. 

The decisions of the Appeals Board on petitions and appeals shall be be final. 

All petitions and appeals to the Appeals Board seeking relief from a decision 
of the Administrator, Oil Import Administration, shall be filed with the Admin- 
istrator not later than 15 days following notice of said decision. 

The Appeals Board may adopt, promulgate, and publish such rules of pro- 
cedure as it deems necessary for the conduct of its hearings. 

Mandatory restrictions on the importation of oil became effective March 11, 
1959, and involves allocations and licenses for the importation of crude oils, 
unfinished oils and finished products. The initial allocation period is March 
11 through June 30, 1959. Thereafter allocations will be made on a 6-month 
basis and applications for an import allocation must be filed with the Adminis- 
trator, Oil Import Administration, 45 days prior to the beginning of each 
allocation period. 

Under the voluntary oil import program the number of specific allocations made 
increased from 22 to 65 over the period ending March 10, 1959. Since March 11, 
1959, the Oil Import Administration has made 215 allocations and has issued 
270 licenses. There is no precedent to determine the number of appeals and 
petitions that may be filed with the Board and as of May 28, 1959, 79 appeals 
and petitions have been filed and more are expected. Since there has been a 
tremendous increase in the number of allocations and additional products have 
been placed under restrictions it is anticipated that the work of the Board will 
be heavy for an indefinite period of time, as related to successive allocation 
periods and possible program changes. 

The Board will need a small staff to review and process the appeals and peti- 
tions, service the hearings and protest Board decisions, as well as to conduct 
the necessary correspondence incident thereto. Four positions are necessary, 
consisting of an Executive Secretary, a general counsel and two clerical-steno- 
graphic personnel. This request is for the two clerical-stenographic employees 
as the executive secretary and the general counsel positions will be part-time 
and personnel already employed by the Department will fill these positions. 
In most cases the appellants have requested hearings. Thus the large expense 
is for stengographic reporting services, printing and reproduction, and com- 
munications. Funds are also necessary for office supplies and contributions to 
the civil service retirement fund. 

The total estimate for the Appeals Board is $15,600. 


Average salary and grade 


| 
| 1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 
| t 


EE — ont at a —— ——————— $$ | —_ moms 


} 





General schedule grades: | 
Average salary.- < ‘ $8, 056 $8, 794 | $8, 225 
Average grade... wd ‘ | 10.3 10.2 | 9.8 
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Detail of personal services 


—. 


























Original Revised Increase 
estimate 1960 estimate 1960 
a cietianieahente eae desacica eocaeae ae 
|Num-| Amount |Num-| Amount |Num-) Amount 
ber | ber ber 
, 7 ; ae eae Ta ence AT 
Grades and ranges: 
GS-15. $12,770 to $13,970: Deputy administrator -_|-- Fores 1.0 | $12,771 10] $12,771 
GS-14. $11,355 to Senate: Commodity industry | | | 
SNE. co Mesh et ck Bi dds seal 1.0 $11, 606 3.0 34,320 | 2.0 22, 714 
GS-11. $7,030 to $8,230__ SiiR ih dtdoctinectionute: |. O 14,560 | 3.0 21, 590 1.0 | 7, 030 
GS-9. $5,085 to $6,885...............-........ | 6.0 38,376 | 8.0 50, 356 2.0 | 11, 980 
GS-7. $4,980 to $5,880....._-_..__- | 70} 30560} 9.0} 49:54) 20) gion, 
GS-5. $4,040 to $4,940... : | 6.0} 27,746| 10.0| 43,970] 4,0 16, 224 
No change in other positions..__.-..........._- 19.0'| 223, 411 19, Oj} 223,411 : 
Total permanent........._.._--__- _...----| 41.0} 355,259 | 53.0 | 435,962 | 12.0! 80,703 
TEEPE TPR a TY) PETS ae 3.9 35, 159 | 6.0 | 48,962 | 2.0 13, 803 
Net permanent (average number, net salary)_._| 37.1 320, 100 4.7 | 387,000 | 10.0 | 66, 900 
Positions other than permanent: Intermittent em- | 
ployment_. --- wid 5,000 |.... 6,000 |--..2.}--.-- scone 
Other personal services: Regular pay above 52- week | 
ietiimataneetetante - 2, 400 | 3,000......] 600 
. ; | 
Overtime and holiday pay__........--- sions blscil 500 | bees 1, 500 |j_.--- 1,000 
01 Personal services....---.--..-- as 328, 000. | 396, 500 |......| 68, 500 
| 





Mr. Kirwan. We will hear from Mr. Whealy. 

Mr. Wueaty. I am Acting Administrator of the Office of Oil Im- 
port Administration. 

I want to deliver the regrets of the Administrator, Mr. Carson, 
who had made plans to be out of town before this meeting was sched- 
uled ; otherwise, he would be here. 

Thave a prepared statement which he left with me. 

Mr. Kirwan. You may read it. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 
OIL IMPORT ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Wueaty. This supplemental estimate of $84,400 is for the 
operation during the fiscal year 1960 of the Oil Import Administra- 
tion established ‘by the Secret tary of the Interior, March 13, 1959 (24 
F.R. 1907), pursuant to Presidential Proclamation No. 3279, dated 
Mareh 10, 1959 (24 F.R. 1781). 

The Presidential proclamation was based upon the following facts: 

1. That within the continental United States there are two areas, 
one, east of the Rocky Mountains (districts I-IV), in which there 
is a substantial oil production capacity in excess of actual produc- 
tion, and the other, west of the Rocky Mountains (district V), in 
which production is declining and in which, due to the absence of 
any significant interarea flow of oil, limited imports are necessary to 
meet demand, and that acc ordingly, imports into such areas must be 
treated differently to avoid discouragement of and decrease in domes- 
tic oil production, exploration, and ‘development to the detriment of 
the national security. 

2. That the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico largely depends upon 
imported crude oil, unfinished oils, and finished ‘products and that 
any system for the adjustment of imports of such commodities should 
permit imports into Puerto Rico adequate for the purposes of local 
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consumption, export to foreign areas, and limited shipment of fin- 
ished products to the continental United States. 

3. That adjustments must be made in the imports of crude oil, 
ticked oils, and finished products, so that such imports will not 
so threaten to impair the national security. 

The new program is designed to insure a stable, healthy industry 
in the United States capable of exploring for and developing new 
hemisphere reserves to replace those being depleted. The basis of 
the new program, like that for the voluntary program, is the certified 
requirements of our national security w hich make it necessary that 
we preserve to the greatest extent possible a vigorous, healthy petro- 
jeum industry in the United States, 

In addition to serving our own direct security interests, the new 
program will also help prevent severe dislocations in our own coun- 
try as well as in oil industries elsewhere which also have an important 
bearing on our own security. 

The ‘voluntary controls have been and the mandatory controls will 
be flexibly administered with the twin aims of sharing our large and 
growing market on an equitable basis with other producing areas and 
avoiding disruption of normal patterns of international trade. 

The volume of work under this program will be approximately 
three times that under the voluntary program. This increase is due 
ir arily to the following: 

The inclusion of residual fuel oil and finished petroleum prod- 
af within the control system, as well as extension of controls to 
Puerto Rico. 

2. The number of applications for import allocations has tripled. 
3. The number of import allocations has increased from 65 to 225. 

4. The necessity for the issuance and monitoring of licenses for each 
import allocation. In some eases, as many as 10 or more licenses may 
be issued under each allocation. Amendment of licenses if frequently 
necessary, 

The analysis of monthly reports showing the quantity of im- 
sete under each license. 

The Administrator, Oil Import Administration, must have a deputy 
with equal authority in order to expedite the program and answer 
promptly inquiries from numerous persons interested in or affected 
by the mandatory program. ‘The estimate contains funds for a 
Deputy Administrator, two commodity industry analysts and a sup- 
porting staff of seven clerical, statistical, and secretarial pe srsonnel. 

Communication expenses will be high because many of the inquiries 
must be handled by telephone or telegram. Some travel by the Ad- 
ministrator or Deputy Administrator will be necessary to handle 
problems with groups of producers, refiners, importers, State regula- 
tory bodies, and trade associations... Considerable funds will be neces- 
sary for the reproduction of forms, regulations, press releases, and 
reports. 

Approximately $60,400 will be necessary for personal services and 
$24,000 for other expenses. 

Favorable action on this request for an appropriation of $84,400 is 
respectfully requested. 

Mr. Kirwan. Does that complete the statement ? 

Mr. Wueaty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. The President concurred in the recommendation of 
the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization on March 10. His proce- 
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lamation authorized the Secretary of the Interior to issue regulations 
for the operation of the oil import program, Is that correct ? 

Mr. Wueaty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. You will have to hire a number of people to handle 
this new work load, including the issuance and monitoring of licenses 
for each import allocation. 

You are requesting $100,000 for this work in 1960? 

Mr. Wuraty. Yes sir; that is divided up into two segments. [ 
represent the Oil Import Administration portion, which is $84,400, 
most of it. 

Then there is an Oil Import Appeals Board which is created in 
the same proclamation. Mr. Frye represents that. 


OIL IMPORT APPEALS BOARD 


Mr. Frye. Mr. Chairman, with your permission I would like to 
insert in the record a statement in support of the estimate of $15,600 
for the Oil Import Appeals Board. 

(‘The statement appears below :) 


My name is Edward Frye and along with being the executive secretary of the 
Oil Import Appeals Board I am an assistant to the Secretary of the Interior 
and work on the Department's mobilization activities. 

The request to carry on the Oil Import Appeals Board work is for $15,600. 
The largest items are the employment of two clerical-stenographic employees, 
amounting to $8,100; and other contractual services amounting to $4,500. This 
consists primarily of stenographic reporting services, inasmuch as many of 
those appealing to the Board desire a hearing and an accurate record of the 
proceedings is essential to the Board's activities. The reporting is provided by 
a commercial firm. Other items come to $3, 000, making up the $15,600. 

As of May 28 the Board had received 79 appeals and has held 26 _ hearings 
for the allocation period ending June 30, 1959. Due to the newness of this 
activity it is impossible to accurately state just what the workload will be in 
the future. A new allocation period begins in July. 

While the amounts requested are small it has not been found possible to ab- 
sorb them in the Department’s regular appropriation. To date stenographic 
help has been provided, on a part-time basis, by temporary detail from the Bureau 
of Mines on a nonreimbursable basis. This is unsatisfactory to both offices as it 
leaves the Mines’ office with a shortage of help and the Appeal’s Board office 
lacks help when needed. 


Mr. Kirwan. Questions, gentlemen ? 


NUMBER OF APPLICANTS AND ALLOCATIONS 


Mr. Boutanp. You say the number of applicants under this pro- 
gram has tripled ¢ 

Mr. Wueaty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Botanp. That seems to be inconsistent. This is a mandatory 
program you talk of ¢ 

Mr. Wueatry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Botanp. It would seem there would be less applicants under 
a mandatory program. 

Mr. Wueary. Under the voluntary program there was a limitation 
on people who had been given allocations. 

Mr. Botanp. Are you lifting that limitation ? 

Mr. Wueaty. Yes, sir, it was broadened. We had 65 allocations 
under the voluntary program and there was a deferment of granting 
of allocations until the program was broadened. This was limited to 
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crude allocations prior to March 10. Now we have about 150 crude 
allocations alone for import. 

In addition. to that we have included residual fuel which has 
brought in something on the order of another 35, and then finished 
products allocations in addition to bring it up to this number. 

Mr. Boxanp. Usually these applic ations were granted to only big 
operators, were they not? Relatively few small companies were 
granted certificates. 

Mr. Wueaty. That was the case. With the institution of the vol- 
untary program in July of 1957 the allocations were given to im- 
porters at that time, and people who had planned to import in the 
immediate future. 

It so happened for the most part they were large companies. 

Mr. Botanp. I was interested a coupled years ago when they did 
not give a license to any company in the New England area, one of 
them—perhaps the oldest company in the U nited States, over 125 
years old. They came in with a request to increase, or a request for 
a license. 

Mr. Wueaty. Request for a license. 

Mr. Boxanp. I could never understand why this company was not 
granted a license when they granted licenses to a couple of fly-by- 
nights. 

T am not asking for reasons because it is too long a story. I was 
disappointed inasmuch as I come from the New England ares 

We now say this is a program which protects the secur ity ‘and in- 
terest of the United States. Where does most of the crude oil come 
from which was being imported ? 

Mr. Wueattey. Prob: bly a third of the total from the Caribbean 
area. 

Mr. Botanp. If it comes to a point where we lose the Caribbean 
area our security is lost, anyway. 

What has been the result with respect to the prices? 

Mr. Wueaty. Sir? 

Mr. Botanp. What has been the effect of the program on the in- 
creases in the cost of petroleum products in the New England area 
where the voluntary import program was beneficial to us? 

Mr. Wueaty. I do not believe I can comment on that, sir. Actu- 
ally, the limitation became effective on April 1, so we have approxi- 
mately 214 months’ experience. I do not aes that we have the full 
impact of that. 

My impression would be, and it is on a broader basis than New 
England, that I have not detected any general increase in costs. 

As a matter of fact, inventories are ‘higher now than they were a 
year ago, whatever that might mean in the supply and demand 
picture. 

Mr. Botanp. The $100,000 you seek here in this supplemental will 
be used to implement the directive of the OCDM. You have no choice 
in this matter. This just gives you a greater burden and it is a job 
you have to do. 

Mr. WHeEALy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. Seventy-three percent of it is salary. 
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DUTIES OF OFFICE OF OIL AND GAS 


Mr. Jensen. Mr. Kirwan, Mr. Boland and I are members of the 
Interior Subcommittee on Appropriations, as you know, and we have 
dealt with this matter for a number of years. 

Give us a quick explanation of the duties of the Office of Oil and 
Gas for the record. 

Mr. Wueary. You mean the Office of Oil and Gas, sir? 

Mr. Jensen. The Office of Oil and Gas and your Import Adminis- 
tration, both of them. 

Mr. Wueaty. I can speak only for the Oil Import Administration, 
sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. Summarize it for him quickly. You want 49 posi- 
tions; you had 39. What are you going to do with them? You have 
the country divided in several sections. 

Mr. Wueaty. The increase is for the Oil Import Administration 
and the Oil Import Appeals Board. Eight are for the Oil Import 
Administration, which is to take care of, service, and operate this plan 
which was a result of the proclamation of March 10. Three or four 
of these are stenographers for the most part. 

Mr. Jensen. What are your duties? 

Mr .Wueaty. There are oil import regulations which were issued 
by the Secretary of the Interior and handed to the Administrator for 
administration. 

We in turn make it possible for people to make applications for 
allocations. 

These are evaluated 

Mr. Jensen. Applications for what? 

Mr. Wueaty. Import. The applications are received — 

Mr. Tuomas. How many applications do you have? 

Mr. Wueary. Allocations will exceed applications. The same com- 
pany might have more than one allocation. We are operating three 
areas, Puerto Rico, the west coast, and east of the Rockies. 

The applications for allocations come in. They must be evaluated 
in accordance with regulations. 

Then they in turn are mailed applications for licenses and they must 
be issued for various quantities to be imported in various areas. 

Oil can be imported only with a license which the Bureau of 
Customs polices. 

Then there is a reporting each month from the importing companies 
of their imports, which information is tabulated and made available 
for various governmental agencies and for our own information. 

This exercise was gone through in March. That was the first period, 
112 days for crude : and 90 days for finished products. 

We are now in the process of receiving applications for licenses for 
the last half of 1959 and issuing those. 

Mr. Jensen, I presume you keep a list of the availability of your 
crude oil and other products, from all nations? 

Mr. Wueary. Yes, sir. There is a particular formula for deter- 
mining the level of imports in the United States. 
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PROGRAM 


Mr. Jensen. You have a mandatory and a voluntary program. 
Tell us what the two programs are. 

Mr. Wueaty. The mandatory program replaced the voluntary on 
March 11. There is no more voluntary at the moment. 

Mr. Jensen. The voluntary program is out ? 

Mr. Wueaty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JensEN. You have just a mandatory program ? 

Mr. Wueaty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JeNsEN. That entails what? 

Mr. Wueaty. It is the determination of the proper levels of im- 
ports which have been determined by Presidential proclamation, the 
taking of those imports and allocating them in an equitable manner 
between the eligible applicants for allocations and the issuing of allo- 
cations and licenses, and the reporting from those people. 


BASIS FOR REQUEST 


Mr. JENsEN. This request you make for $100,000 is mainly for per- 
sonnel to handle the increased workload ? 

Mr. Wueaty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JensEN. Which has been brought about by what? 

Mr. Wueraty. By a greater number of importers. Our importers 
have more than tripled. 

Mr. Jensen. Because of what? 

Mr. Wueaty. Due to including more companies as crude importers. 

We had 65 allocations under the voluntary. Then by eligibility and 
opening it up that number has more than doubled as far as crude im- 
porters alone are concerned. 

In addition, we have residual fuel not included in the voluntary but 
in the mandatory, and they have become importers with allocations, 
licenses, and everything that goes with it, and also products other than 
residual fuel, so that in addition to broadening the number of crude 
importers this other group is entirely new and never were included in 
the voluntary. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you, gentlemen. 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


EXTENSION AND REMODELING, STATE DEPARTMENT BUILDING 
TuEspay, JUNE 16, 1959, 
WITNESSES 


THOMAS S. ESTES, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR OPERA- 
TIONS 

JEROME P. IRWIN, BUDGET OFFICER, OFFICE OF DEPUTY ASSIST- 
ANT SECRETARY FOR OPERATIONS 

LEONARD HUNTER, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER FOR DESIGN AND 
CONSTRUCTION, PUBLIC BUILDINGS SERVICE, GENERAL SERV- 
ICES ADMINISTRATION 


Program and financing 





| 
Original | Revised Increase (+) 
estimate estimate or decrease 
1960 1960 fac) 
ee Oe Natta atta Lcheslidhall oan is Be: 
Program by activities: 
1. Design, supervision, etc...-......--..-.-------.------- $199, 420 $433, 670 +$234, 250 
AEE 0 in re cnc ccm eenccesewewees 500, 000 424, 602 | —75, 398 
3. Furniture and ee dbiibbotmhctadtodbenetnnbtheedwnten | 1, 729, 300 +-1, 729, 300 
4. Constréction... ....-...--...-.----------------------.-- | 2,181,245 | 2, 755, 752 +574, 507 
Total obligations_-_-- Sheoccdced 2, 880, 665 5, 343, 324 | “+2, 462, 659 
Financing: Unobligated balance brought forward....---.----- —2, 880, 665 | ~343, 324 +2, 537. 341 


Appropriation (new obligation authority) ...----- id Prt or 5, 000, 000 5, 000. ‘000 
| 


Object classification 








Original | Revised | Increase (+) 
estimate | estimate or decrease 
1960 | 1960 | qc 
bak sins elena a ace taek tpg Ainaegslteaeaie a 
ALLOCATION TO GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 

pe otal duc dn ddintadddacdddthindctouecwwwniia $1, 000 | 08, 008 1..0.. Cee 
SS ‘Teemeportetion of Chines... . 6... <n neccccesececccnces ‘ 1, 000 | OO 2 gk cena 
06 Printing and reproduction__-.............-.--.--- picnie’ 10, 000 | 13, 000 -+-$3, 000 
a Cer RTIECOENIAS DOF VIOUS. 5 5 ned once ctbctensossecd 699, 420 858, 272 | +158, 852 
08 Supplies and materials__.................--- prannenedien sinmeneigila 500 DEO lccosscamaaee 
nc elOEerin havinnaknannemahneadancnime ene 245, 062 | 1, 729, 300 +1, 484, 238 
10 Lands and structure_.........-- Paimidbienerbowtestnting 1, 923, 683 2, 740, 252 | +816, 569 
ces 2, 880, 665 5, 343, 324 | +2, 462, 659 


Mr. Tuomas. We have the gentlemen from the State Department 
next. 

Mr. Roonry. The next and final item of the day is that for the 
Department of State contained in House Document No. 169 at page 10. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


The justifications will be inserted in the record at this point. 
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(The justifications follow :) 


(H. Doe. 169) 


Extension and remodeling, State Department building (no year) 


Request (July 1, 1959) to remain available until expended__------- $5, 000, 000 
Appropriation, cumulative through June 30, 1959__--..----------- 49, 220, 000 
1960 estimate in 1960 budget___.__------------------------------- None 
Estimated cumulative obligations through June 30, 1959____---~--- _ 48, 876,676. 
Estimated cumulative expenditures through June 30, 1959_____----- 35, 949, 149 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


The supplemental estimate will provide sufficient funds to complete the ex- 
tension and remodeling of the State Department Building. These funds are to 
be transferred to the General Services Administration. 


PROGRAM AND PERFORMANCE 


This appropriation provides for the remodeling and construction of an addi- 
tion to the existing main building of the Department of State. The additional 
construction will provide space adequate to accommodate in one building the 
present components of the Department, except for the Foreign Service Institute, 
including the International Cooperation Administration, which are now located 
in numerous widely scattered buildings. The amount appropriated to date 
together with the additional amount requested for the fiscal year 1960 will 
provide sufficient funds to complete the entire project. 


EXTENSION AND REMODELING, STATE DEPARTMENT BUILDING 


Summary of principal items of expenditures 


| 
Fiscal year Revised Appropri- | Required to 





1957-58 estimate, ated pro- | complete, 
budget fiscal year gramed j| fiscal year 
| estimate 1960 | todate | 1960 
ae * ee | _—_——_-|——- aT 
eed) 2S it Tl Malo — 5 es rae \44, 353, 191 |$43, 507,150 | $756, 042 
2. Demolition... _- bk a eee “80,000 | 153, 800 | 93, 800 60, 000 
3. Partitions. - oS Ge ROR BOO. oo. 22 cickises. Lbehs Riaditaniil titeaten 
4. Remodeling present building. = 1 (835, 000) 5 ded bs dines ate Ba tet ee 
a ae ONO NY eee Ne . 
5. Special items bonbikachabee Baihede is 33, 908, 000 i} 3, 326, 536 | 648,711 | 2,677, $25 
Dc iia f * (208, 000) sat east ; 
6. Reservations. -__- ; en “e --l} 228, 000 | 414, 830 | 226,287 | . 188, 543. 
7. Contingencies____- , ad el 2,061,000 | 802,643 | 343, 324 | 459, 319 
8. Furniture__. . 3 (300, 000) | Ye B apepa ent AEE 
9. Rents and moving. ‘ : 1, 780,000 | 1,744,000 | 1,319,398 424, 602 
10. General expenses: | 
(a) Drawings and specifications—contract ar- | | 
chitect | 1,715,000 | 2,110,000 | 1,893, 510 | 216, 490 
(6) Drawings and specifications-GSA________| 490, 000 | 490, 000 490, 000 |_....-..--. 
(c) Construction supervision. - . . tees i 427, 000 | 650, 000 | 493, 330 156, 670 
(d) Office expense... ne 120, 000 | 175, 000 | 114, 490 60, 510 
Totel..... tid behetlie ta cmekit, Su ‘ 57, 400,000 | 54, 220,000 | 49, 220,000 | 5, 000, 000 








1 Transferred to ‘‘Construction.” 
? $75,000 of original estimate of $303,000 transferred to ‘Special items.” 
4 Original estimate of $300,000 transferred to “Special items.”’ 


NoTE.—The parentheses indicate estimates in fiscal year 1957-58 budgets. 


In previous requests under this budgeted estimate of $57,400,000 for the ex- 
tension and remodeling of the State Department Building, funds totaling $49,- 
220,000 were appropriated for planning, supervision, and construction require- 
ments generally in accordance with the fiscal years in which the funds would be 
used, and items which could await action in later fiscal years were deferred for 
resubmission when additional funds would be required. The Appropriations 
Committee directed (H. Rept. No. 2638) that the budgeted estimate be regarded 


as a firm ceiling and that every effort be made to reduce costs consistent with 
the needs of the Department. 
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In full compliance with this directive, the total estimated cost has been reduced 
by $3,180,000 to $54,220,000. The difference between this amount and funds 
heretofore appropriated, $5 million, is now requested in order to complete al] 
remaining aspects of the project. 

In response to two supplemental requests for fiscal year 1956, the Congress 
appropriated $1,800,000 for the designing and planning of this project. Following 
submission of the total estimate of costs for the project, $44,920,000 was appro- 
priated for basic construction costs for fiscal year 1957, and an additional 
$2,500,000 was appropriated for fiscal year 1958, for a total of $49,220,000. This 
amount, $49,220,000 did not include those expenses which could be met in later 


‘fiscal years and were deferred by the Congress for consideration when additiona] 


funds should be required. 

Funds heretofore appropriated have been sufficient to meet the construction 
progress schedule but will be exhausted very early in fiscal year 1960, and in 
order not to delay the project or be subjected to price increases, the funds now 
being requested should then be available for obligation as required for the com- 
pletion of the project. 

As of April 25, 1959, approximately 65 percent of the construction work was 
complete and it is anticipated that certain areas of the extension can be occupied 
prior to the scheduled completion date of April 17, 1960, and our moving plaus are 
now being developed accordingly. The objective, in accordance with the original 
schedule, is to release space in other buildings as quickly as possible to avoid 
unnecessary expense and thus increase annual savings. 

It has been borne in mind that the Appropriations Committee also expected 
that in addition to the estimated $2,116,041 annual savings in public funds from 
reduced rental and operating cost through consolidation in one building, there 
would be additional savings through a reduction in staffing. This is being care 
fully considered in the regular budgets of the occupying agencies. 

As detailed in the preceding schedules, the $5 million now requested will cover 
the estimated costs for completing the entire project. This includes, in addition 
to the basic construction of the extension, the remodeling of the present building, 
all items not built in as an integral part of the superstructure, provision for 
unforeseen contingencies, the move of personnel into the building and all remain- 


ing general expenses covering drawings, construction supervision and office costs. 


The basic costruction, which includes the superstructure and all items which 
become an integral part of the superstructure within the construction contract, 
is now estimated to cost $44,353,191. Obligations, expenditures and programing 


; for the basic contracts and change orders account for the major portion of funds 
» appropriated heretofore for a total of $43,597,150 leaving a required balance of 
$756,041 to complete construction of the extension. 


It is estimated that $60,000 will be required for the demolition of the office 


“building at 401 23d Street. This demolition has been deferred since the building 


-.will continue to be occupied until completion of the extension. The area oc 


cupied is due to become a part of the New E Street and a small park. 
Items needed to complete and equip the building but which are not an integral 


» part of the superstructure, such as special furnishings, electronic equipment, fine 


arts, landscaping, etc. for the most part have been deferred as directed unfil 


» required to meet the schedule and funds were appropriated. Consequently, of 


the cost of these items estimated at $3,326,536, only a portion ($648,711) could 
) properly be met from funds previously appropriated. The balance, amounting to 
* $2, 677,825, must now be requested in order to finish the interior and exterior of 
othe structure as indicated in previous budget submissions. The same explana- 
tion applies to the request for $188,543, for those items listed in the next category 
under “Reservations,” although a larger proportion of these items could be met 
from appropriated funds. 

In order to meet unforeseen situations which may arise between now and 
completion of the construction, it is estimated that $802,643 should be available 
to prevent any costly delay in completion of the extension and remodeling of the 
‘present building. However, it is estimated that $343,324 will remain from pre 
viously appropriated funds as presently programed and hence the difference of 


“$459,319, is requested. 


The cost of renting temporary space and moving personnel during the con 


“struction period has been met from appropriated funds in the amount of 


$1,319,398. In order to meet the cost of moving all personnel into the completed 


“structure, an estimated $424,602 will be required and is now requested. 
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The balance of the requested funds, $433,670 under “General expenses” 
($216,490 plus $156,670 plus $60,510) is estimated as being required to cover 
the cost of extra drawings, construction supervision, and office expense. 

These amounts account for the remaining $5 million which is now requested 
to complete all aspects of the remodeling and extension of the State Department 
puilding project. Approval of this request will enable the Department and GSA 
to continue to take all possible advantage of current price levels in required 
procurement and services. 


DEPARTMENT OF State, EXTENSION AND REMODELING, State DEPARTMENT 
BUILDING 


























Obligations 
Fiscal year 1959 
| Actual eee Rs | eae etree 
through | | ~~ | Estimated, 
| June 30, Actual, | Estimated, | | 1960 
1958 | July 1 to Jan. 1 to Total | 
Dec. 31, | June30, | | 
1958 1959 | | 
ee Bete ute = ee 
— | | | 
Construction.............----- ie \$38, 768,450 | $940,778 | $3, 887,922 | $4, 828, 700 | 756, 041 
Demolition......._...- ak td NE eae kesdhiies | ; 60, 000 
Special items --. $ iad . aati ii ; 648, 711 | 648, 711 2, 677, 825 
Reservations_....._....-- pice diaresabas -------| 226,287 | 226, 287 | 188, 543 
Contingencies - eae oes We peer ee ne aie dhheb > ntinaaiban oss Ssegs tel ocenhel 802, 643 
Rents and moving 5 akdeicih mj “1, 219, 389 | 41, 340 58,669 | 100, 009 424, 602 
Drawings and specifications. . Feats -| 1,902, 146 223, 578 257, 786 | 481, 364 | — 490 
Supervision and inspection -- piidocel 299, 489 104, 332 | 89, 509 | 193, 841 156, 670 
General office expemse----_.........---..-- ‘jl 56, 061 24, 916 33, 513 | 58, 429 60, 510 
aren ts ena kipeeiol | 42, 339, 335 1, 334,944 | 5,202,397 | 6, 537,341 5, 343, 324 
| | 
Expenditures 
Fiscal year 1959 } 
Actual, ee eee 
through | Estimated, | Estimated, 
June 30, Actual, | Estimated, | 1960 =| 1961 
| Total 


Dec. 31, June 30, | 
1958 | 1959 | 
| 


1958 Bh July 1 to Jan. 1 to 





26 2, 879, 74 fe 000, 000 |$12, 300,000 | $768, 561 











RIND, 5 cccincatmccews $6, 284, 630 |$12, 120, 226 
Demolition. ._-...-- ; 938, 800 |____- LeLsnhbbeomakd bide Sigh cha cattl 60, 000 
I <8 as sche usdiccamapncapede A ctndewhieh edie i aioli tient | 200, 000° | "200, 000 | 2, 400, 000 726, 536 
eee ees ee |-------+-- panaeanrate 60, 000 60, 000 | 250, 000 | 104, 830 
II a ccecnnsinrtnsiiicvaiai o wiritamnts coors inl cainedcioeeoea sie Le aehcsiseees 500, 000 | 302, 643 
Rents and moving-- --| 1,219, 389 32, 491 67, 509 | 100, 000 200, 000 224, 611 
Drawings and specifications -| 1,761, 146 | 113, 920 | 508, 444 | 622, 364 | SS Ricwentdindipcia 
Supervision and inspection _ __| 175, 678 | 150, 389 | 167, 263 | 317, 652 2 A Bo wattiennne 
General office expense___-- 56. 061 24, 916 | 33, 513 | 58, 429 60, 510 j..... iat 
BS iheachenin lea bhitoseie | ry 590, 704 | 12, 441, 942 | 13, 916, 503 | 26, 358, 445 | 16, 083, 670 2, 187, 181 


| | 





Mr. Rooney. This is alleged to be for expenses necessary for plan- 
ning and the extension and remodeling under the supervision of the 
General Services Administration of the State Department Building, 
Washington, D.C., and for expenses necessary for providing temporary 
office space, including payment of rent in the District of Columbia, 
alterations, and purchase and installation of air-conditioning equip- 
ment, to remain available until expended, $5 million to be transfer red 
to the General Services Administration. 

What do you have to say about this astounding request, Mr. Estes? 

Mr. Estes. This request is for $5 million to complete the extension 
and remodeling of the State Department Building—remodeling and 
extension. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


I have a prepared statement which, if it is your pleasure, I would 
like to submit for the record and give you a brief oral summary. 

Mr. Roonry. Please submit your statement at this point in the 
record. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


Mr. Chairman, this request is for $5 million to complete the extension and 
remodeling of the State Department Building. 

In response to previous requests, the Congress has appropriated $49,220,000 
toward the estimated total budget of $57,400,000. The House Appropriations 
Committee Report No. 2638, dated July 7, 1956, directed that the budgeted esti- 
mate be considered as a firm ceiling and that every effort be made to reduce the 
cost consistent with the needs of the Department. 

In compliance with this directive the estimated total cost of the project has 
been reduced by $3,180,000, to a total of $54,220,000. The reduction has been 
made possible in part by the lower than anticipated construction bid and the close 
coordination and constant supervision by both the General Services Administra- 
tion and the State Department of all aspects of the total project. 

In response to previous hearings on this budget, funds have been appropriated 
approximately in accordance with the need for obligation and expenditure, with 
the indication that additional requests should be made when funds were required. 
Accordingly, this request covers the remaining construction costs and items 
previously deferred such as furnishings and finishes for selected areas, electronic 
equipment, the move of personnel into the building when complete, remaining 
general expenses, and a contingency for any unusual or unforeseen construction 
costs. 

Except for the request for funds for unitized steel furniture and filing equip- 
ment, the items in this budget were identified in the previous hearings before a 
House subcommittee. The unitized steel furniture is a substitute for movable 
full-length metal partitions to achieve maximum space utilization at a consider- 
ably reduced cost. 

As of now, the construction is about 68 percent complete and it is expected that 
this phase of the project will be completed as scheduled and contracted on April 
17, 1960. However, certain parts of the building are expected to be occupied 
prior to that date. Remodeling of the present building, landscaping, and other 
concluding aspects of the project will be completed as soon as possible thereafter. 
Present plans call for earliest occupation consistent with completion progress by 
all of State and ICA personnel except the Foreign Service Institute. 

The General Services Administration representatives and personnel of the 
State Department are here to provide additional information and justification as 
the members of this committee require. 

Thank you. 


Mr. Estes. I am accompanied by Mr. Hunter from the General 
Services Administration. 

In. response to previous requests for funds for building this build- 
ing, sir, Congress appropriated $49,220,000 toward the estimated total 
budget of $57,400,000. 

The House appropriations— 

Mr. Roonry. That figure was the great mistake that you folks and 
we on the other side of the table made: is that correct ? 

Mr. Estes. This was our original estimate. 

Mr. Roonry. It was an error on both sides, you in asking too much, 
and the Congress in appropriating too much money when they were 
asked for the original funds; is that right ? 

Mr. Esres. I do not think that is quite the picture as I see it. 

The estimate of $57,400,000 was based on the best calculations that 
could be made at that time of what the builders and various other 
contractors would probably bid for a structure of this size. 
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I would like to say, however, in connection with that figure, that it 
was directed in a House Appropriations Committee Report No. 2638 
of July 7, 1956. 

Mr. Roonry. That is exactly the mistake to which I refer. 

Mr. Esres. If I might say, sir, the committee in its wisdom pointed 
out every effort should be made to reduce this. 

Mr. Roonry. We were not sufficiently wise at the time we made 
the report. We made a mistake and we should admit it. 

Mr. Esres. I certainly am not in a position to say that a committee 
made a mistake. 

I would like to state that in accordance with that committee direc- 
tive that we reduce this, it has been reduced by a sum of $3,180,000, to 
a new total of $54,220, oe 

Of this amount, as I said before, $49,220,000 already had been ap- 
propr iated in response to the several previous requests. 

We are now requesting $5 million to complete all the aspects of this 
project, not just the construction but every aspect of this total project. 

The amount requested will cover the remainder of the construction 
items and the furnishings which previously were deferred as indi- 

cated in our previous hearings, and money should be provided as we 
needed it, and it was stated we should appear again as we required 
funds. 

Various electronic equipment, the moving of the personnel into the 
new building when it is completed, and the remaining general ex- 
penses of the General Services Administration under supervision, are 
covered. 

If I might add, Mr. Chairman, all of the items covered in this re- 
quest have been previously identified in hearings with the exception 
of an item of unitized steel furniture and filing equipment which we 
propose to substitute for our original idea of full-length metal parti- 
tions which we thought would give us the additional space utilization. 
We found after a study of this that the cost was not comparable for 
the space achieved, and with your permission we propose to substitute 
this standard General Services steel furniture with a savings of about 
$200,000 under this project. 

As of now the construction is about 68 percent complete and we an- 
ticipate that the superstructure will be finished on schedule on April 
17. However, we can occupy certain parts of the building prior to that 
date and we propose to do so, 

As stated in our original presentations, we aim to get people out of 
these rented buildings and other buildings as rapidly as we can and 
have them, into the new building as soon as the areas are ready. 

The representatives of the General Services Administration are 
here with those of us from the State Department, Mr. Chairman, to 
provide you with any further information and justification you might 
desire. 

FURNITURE AND EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Rooney. We will need further information. These justifica- 
tions are quite barren. 

You have here included $1,729,300 for furniture and equipment. 
How much of that is for furniture ? 
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Mr. Estes. $1,200,000 is what we have where furniture is included. 
This is special area furniture, but we do not have it on a furniture 
item basis. 

Mr. Rooney. Can you tell us how much is there for furniture in 
this budget ? 

Mr. Estes. Of the specialized furniture I cannot at this time. This 
—— is still as it was originally submitted, on a square-foot 

asis within which the architects and the interior decorators must 
live. 

Mr. Rooney. You have not yet gotten around to getting the cost 
of the furniture items, whether special or regular ? 

Mr. Estes. We have the regular, unitized steel furniture. 


STATE DINING ROOM AREA 


Mr. Roonry. What is special? Is it the State dining room, the 
Assistant Secretaries of State offices ? 

Mr. Estes. Yes; in part, sir. Primarily this is the State dining 
room area where we must provide the new dining table, the chairs, 
the furniture for the drawing room, the carpeting, the drapes, and so 
on, which go into these areas. 

If I may add this parenthetically, we are being very closely guided 
and advised by the Fine Arts Commission, by Mr. Finley, who was 
here a while ago. 

Mr. Roonry. What is the cost of the designing of that dining room? 

Mr. Hunter. The dining room itself is under a supplemental con- 
tract with the architects for interior decorating. 

The cost of designing the dining room is not broken out of the 
general design contract for interiors. We have a supplemental con- 
tract with the architect. 

Mr. Roonry. With whom is this contract for interiors? 

Mr. Hunter. With the same architects who did the general design. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you then have an interior decorator on a 
subcontract ? 

Mr. Hunter. Yes. Fora total cost of $170,000. 

Mr. Rooney. And that total includes how many rooms? 

Mr. Hunter. I do not have a listing of that. 

Mr. Estes. I will have to supply those as to square feet. 

We have the main state dining room, itself; the reception room and 
the drawing room; the adjacent areas; the Secretary’s private draw- 
ing room; the Assistant Secretaries’ dining room, all in this same area, 
and the international conference room area. 

me Rooney. The Assistant Secretaries will have a dining room, 
too ¢ 

Mr. Estes. Secretarial level dining room, sir, just as we have now. 

Mr. Rooney. How many will the state dining room seat ? 

Mr. Estes. A maximum at a formal dinner of 126. 

Mr. Rooney. Will that be used for any purpose other than formal 
dinners? 

Mr. Estes. Possibly receptions, sir, but not for daily use by em- 
ployees of the Department. 
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ASSISTANT SECRETARIES’ DINING ROOM 


Mr. Roonry. How about the Assistant Secretaries’ dining room? 

Mr. Estes. This is the same executive-type dining room we have 
now and probably seats a maximum of 30 to 36 depending on the 
size of the tables they put in. 

Mr. Roonry. What sort of decorations will they have? What is 
the cost out of the $170,000 total for interior decorating ? 

Mr. Esres. The room to which you just referred ? 

Mr. Roonry. Yes. 

Mr. Estes. I cannot give you the exact cost but I can tell you the 
room will be very plain, carpeted, and there will be drapes at the 
windows. ‘There will be no luxury type of interior in thisroom. This 
isa dining room. 

MURALS 

Mr. Roonry. No murals? 

Mr. Esres. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. What will you do with the murals? 

Mr. Estes. We have eliminated the murals from the total project, 
sir. 

Mr. Roonry. There will be no murals at all in the building ? 

Mr. Esres. No, sir. 

Mr. Hunter. Not at present. 

Mr. Roonry. Is there a chance of this changing ? 

Mr. Hunver. Not to my knowledge, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. You said “not at present.” That led me to inquire 
whether there is a chance this might be changed ? 

Mr. Hunter. I did not mean it that way, sir. 

Mr. Esrers. Not in our thinking. We have eliminated them com- 
pletely. There is no provision, no space, and no funds provided for 
that. 

FURNITURE 


Mr. Rooney. To get back to the furniture, what does the figure of 
$1,200,000 represent ? 

Mr. Esres. This is a square-foot compilation, sir, with an amount 
attributed depending on the area of the office. 

If I may read a couple of these and I will submit them for the 
record if you wish. 

If I may first state, sir, there is one identifiable item for $300,000 
for this type of furniture which you may recall we had in the budget 
all the time. 

We put it in this total of $1,300,000 so that the entire group would 
be together. 

Mr. Rooney. I have a figure of $1.2 million. Was I wrong? 

Mr. Esres. You are correct, sir. 

That is the figure we are speaking to. 

Mr. Rooney. You speak of $300,000 from the $1.2 million? 

Mr. Estes. Yes, sir. This was an item we previously spoke to in 
other hearings. 

For example, sir, in the state dining room, on the 8th floor areas 
we mentioned a moment ago, the reception room, drawing room, there 
is budgeted for that, and there has been budgeted for it, $262,500, 
still part of this $1.2 million, which is a figure arrived at by multi- 
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plying the estimated cost per square foot, $15, by the area of 17,575 
feet, and within that amount the interior decorator must provide 
what is required there, whether it is drapes, carpeting or furniture. 
This is so on through to the Secretary’s suite, the Assistant Secretary’s 
suite, the inter national conference room, and in this descending order 
of priority as we have funds available. 

Mr. Rooney. Are you prepared to give us the figures with regard 
to the cost of the individual items in connection with these rooms 
rather than on a square footage basis ? 

Mr. Estes. No, sir, lam not. We will have them—— 

Mr. Rooney. Do you think it would be good sense to appropriate 
the money before you know what you are buyi ing ¢ 

Mr. Estes. Sir, as I understand it, this is the normal procedure in 
the General Services Administration for justifying finishes and fur- 
nishings in this type of area. 

Mr. Rooney. I do not think the General Services Administration 
has had experience in such an elaborate contract as this; have they? 

Mr. Hunter. Very little, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. You have never been into anything like this; have 
you? 

Mr. Hunter. No, sir; not so large as this. 

Mr. Rooney. Not so large and not so elaborate ? 

Mr. Hunter. We do have court facilities in many of our buildings 
and in these areas figure what the furniture is going to cost on a 
square footage basis, We have preliminary drawings but it will 
be some time before we are in a position to enumerate and tabulate the 
furniture and draperies. 

Mr. Roonry. Now, how long do you think that would take? 

Mr. Estes. It would be 3 to 4 months. If I may try to respond to 
that, we are scheduled to appear before the Commission on Fine Arts 
on July 8 with the architects, and the interior decorators have a gen- 
eral layout treatment of this, not as to individual items or pieces, 
but as to the style and the general decoration, at which time we hope 
we will have the Fine Arts Commission’s final approval on the go- 
ahead. 

If we obtain that, then it is up to the interior decorators to present 
to the General Services Administration and the State Deparment their 
proposal for the furnishing of the individual pieces and materials 
and so forth, which we must then see fits in with the funds that we 
have available. 

The Fine Arts Commission, I may say, Mr. Chairman, is watch- 
ing this thing very closely to see that the appropriate pieces of furni- 
ture go in there at appropriate costs and from appropriate sources too, 
I may add. 

It would have been my wish, Mr. Chairman, I can assure you, to 
have had the kind of listing for this furniture that I am prepared to 
sumit on this standard steel furniture which I mentioned a moment 
ago, but this project simply has not moved along that fast with re- 
spect to this particular area, and it was essential that we come up 
here this year so that we would have funds with which to finish our 
construction. 

Mr. Rooney. Suppose you came up with a supplemental estimate, 
sayy next January, you would still be in plenty of time; would you 
not ¢ 
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Mr. Esrxs. Yes, sir; you would still be in plenty of time, but one 
thing that certainly I have felt, together with the General Services 
Administration, is this: It was necessary to move ahead and button 
up the procurement of these things as quickly as we could to beat the 
rising prices. We expect a battle all the way along to effect all our 
contracting and services ahead of price increases, and I mean this 
very sincerely, Mr. Rooney. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you not think that the taxpayers ought to have 
some idea of an item like this $263,525 for furniture in the State 
dining room ? 

Mr. Esres. I think you should, sir; and as a taxpayer myself I 
would want to have that information. That will be submitted to you 
and gone over by us, and certainly I would be very happy to submit 
that to the Congress at any time to assure the members of the com- 
mittee that what has been purchased has been of good quality at the 
lowest economical price. 

Mr. Rooney. Yes, but we would not know that until you had al- 
ready gone ahead and bought it; is that not correct 

Mr. Esres. That is very true, sir. 


APPROVAL OF FINE ARTS COMMISSION 


Mr. Roonry. Now, does the Fine Arts Commission have anything 
to do with approving interior decorations in any other Federa 
buildings ¢ 

Mr. Hunrer. Only at our request do they participate in it, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. So they were requested in this instance ¢ 

Mr. Estes. Yes, sir; we wanted their advice. 

Mr. Hunrer. We wanted their advice and guidance. 

Mr. Estes. We do not feel we should go into this by ourselves where 
they have had so much experience with this kind of thing. 

Mr. Roonry. Have they had experience in connection with interior 
decorating ¢ 

Mr. Hunrer. The Commission is formed of three architects—a land- 
scape architect, a muralist, and sculptor, and Mr. Finley whom you 
know has had experience in furnishings. ' 

Mr. Rooney. Have they ever been used before in connection with a 
Washington building such as this? 

Mr. Hunver. They were advisers on the White House. 

Mr. Estes. On the White House, and Mr. Finley personally—— 

Mr. Roonry. The White House would be a very different situation. 
This is an office building we are talking about here. 

Mr. Esres. I am only speaking of this one area—the State dining 
area, or this special area to which we have referred. 

Mr. Rooney. Are you also talking about the international con- 
ference room ? 

Mr. Estes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. How about the Assistant Secretaries’ Offices? 

_Mr. Esters. They are not involved. We may ask their advice on 
the Secretaries’ suites if there are funds sufficient to decorate and put 
in some new furnishings there, but we feel that for the most part we 
will be transferring furniture items presently in use into the offices. 
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REQUIREMENT FOR NEW FURNITURE 


Mr. Roonry. That is exactly what leads me into this line of question- 
ing. I thought you were amply supplied with very fine furniture 
down there right now—and so is ICA—and everyone moving into 
the building has furniture now—and there will be no increase in the 
number of employees; is that right? 

Mr. Estes. You are quite right, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. How do you get into such a huge sum as this for 
furniture ? 

Mr. Estes. Because, sir, we have a very large—— 

Mr. Rooney. Is that because it is on a square-footage basis? 

Mr. Estes. Oh, no, sir. This is because the areas to which I am 
addressing myself now are those which—for example, we have no 
reception room furniture and we do not have this type of dining 
table for this room. We do not have even the desks and chairs. 

Mr. Roonry. You do not have reception room furniture? 

Mr. Estes. Not of this nature; no, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. You mean you want more elaborate reception room 
furniture than you presently have? 

Mr. Esres. It is not a question of more elaborate, sir. It is fur- 
niture suitable for this area; this is an area representative of the 
U.S. Government. 

Mr. Rooney. It is a Government building, is it not? 

Mr. Estes. Yes, sir; but this is an area where official functions will 
be held representative of the United States, and obviously there is a 
dining table required and dining chairs required. We have nothing 
like that now. 


COST OF DINING ROOM AND DRAWING ROOM FURNITURE 


Mr. Roonry. What do you figure this dining table and chairs are 
going to cost? You must have some idea. 

Mr. Estes. I am going to hazard a guess, sir, that those chairs are 
going to cost in the neighborhood of at least $75 to $100 apiece, de- 
pending on the bid for them, and that the table would probably have 
to be made. 

There is no such thing mass produced. This will have to be de- 
signed and made. The furniture in the drawing room is going to 
be the normal furniture that we have in our homes, such as the sofas 
and the chairs—the way you would decorate your living room. 

Mr. Rooney. If you are going to spend $75 or $100 for chairs and 
a table made to order, that should not cost too much, should it? 

Then you are going to have ordinary sofas such as we have in our 
homes? 

How did you get into this amount for furniture? 

Mr. Estes. Sir, personally, I have abided by the estimates given 
us by GSA from their own experience and as agreed to by the interior 
decorators, except, of course, they think it ought to be 





INTERIOR DECORATORS 


Mr. Roonry. By the way, who are these interior decorators? 
Mr. Hunter. W. B. Ford Design Corp. of Detroit. 
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Mr. Roonry. Have they done any Washington buildings before 
now ¢ 

Mr. Estes. Not to my knowledge, sir. 

Mr. Hunter. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. In what do they specialize? 

Mr. Hunter. We chose them primarily, sir, for the things they 
have done in that general area; and also because one of the firms of 
the joint venture of architects is located in Detroit, so they could work 
closely together. 

Mr. Roonry. Have they done any Washington buildings? 

Mr. Hunter. No, sir; they have not done any Washington buildings. 

Mr. Roonry. How about New York buildings ? 

Mr. Hunter. I do not have a record of them doing one. 

Mr. Rooney. Ford building in Detroit? 

Mr. Hunter. They did the Ford staff building in Detroit. 

Mr. Roonry. How did you come to pick them ? 

Mr. Hunvrer. The architect recommended them to us on the basis 
of work performed and proximity to their office. 

Mr. Rooney. Did you not seek the low bidder ? 

Mr. Hunter. No, sir; we did not. 

Mr. Roonry. Huh? 

Mr. Hunter. No, sir; not in this instance. 

Mr. Roonry. You did not? 

Mr. Hunter. No, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Why not? 

Mr. Hunrer. The contract is with the architect, and as such, they 
are profesisonal people and we do not ask for proposals and we do not 
take bids, either. 

Mr. Roonry. You have pretty good architects ; have you? 

Mr. Hunter. Yes, sir; we think they have done a good job, sir. 


BASIS FOR REVISED ESTIMATES 


Mr. Roonry. Please explain this: Although the building with the 
revised total estimate of $54,220,000 as shown at page 5 of your justi- 
fications, is at that high cost you want $2,110,000 for drawings and 
specifications as compared with $1,715,000 for drawings and specifica- 
tions when the budget estimate was $57,400,000 ? 

How do you account for that ? 

Mr. Hunter. We have taken the basic contract of $1,715,000, and 
we have added to that the fine arts contract. 

Mr. Roonry. What is the fine arts contract ? 

Mr. Hunter. That is the $170,000 for the interior decorating. 

Mr. Roonry. And what else? 


SCULPTURE CONTRACTS 


Mr. Hunvrer. The sculpture contracts; there are two of them. 

Mr. Roonry. How much are the two sculpture contracts ? 

Mr. Hunter. $85,000. 

Mr. Roonry. And what else? 

Mr. Hunter. We have also had change orders, which were changes 
that either State or GSA required that were not the responsibility of 
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the architects. We had to pay them for making these changes over 
and beyond the originally approved drawings. 

Mr. Rooney. Will you please tell us about these sculpture contracts? 

Mr. Hunter. There are two of them—one with a sculptor named 
Albert Stewart, from the west coast, who is doing the two pieces that 
will flank the main entrance at the south. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have a picture of them here ? 

Mr. Hunter. Do we have anything to show that ? 

Mr. Estes. I will be glad to submit pictures of the preliminaries on 
that, sir, for the record. 

They are not approved. 

Mr. Roonry. Very well. 

(The pictures referred to were furnished for the use of the com- 
mittee.) 

Mr. Rooney. What is the other contract ? 

Mr. Hunter. The other is with Marshall Fredericks, and that is for 
a fountain piece in the main south court. I will be glad to submit a 
photograph of that for the record. 


CONSTRUCTION SUPERVISION COSTS 


Mr. Rooney. How is it that your construction supervision went up 
from $427,000 to $650,000, although your total cost has gone down? 

Mr. Hunter. It has been a rather complicated building, more than 
we had expected, and we have had to put more manpower on it. 

Mr. Rooney. To what extent? 

Mr. Hunter. I do not know exactly how much more manpower we 
have on the project. Do you have any record of that, Mr. Palmer? 

Mr. Patmer. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Hunter. Wasthere any other reason for that ? 


CONTINGENT FUND 


Mr. Roonry. How can you justify $800,000 as a contingent fund 
at this point in the proceedings when the construction of the building 
is 68 percent complete ? 

Mr. Hunter. We still have some 32 percent to go, and this $800,- 
000 would represent how much of the total, Mr. Palmer? 

Can you fractionalize that? 

Mr. Pater. 1.6 percent. 

Mr. Rooney. This is just a buckshot sort of thing, this $802,000? 

Mr. Hunter. Well, it is something that is a guesstimate at best, 
Mr. Rooney. You cannot itemize it. It is a contingency fee to 
assure that we can complete the project in accordance with the con- 
tract. 

SUITES FOR SECRETARY AND FIRST UNDER SECRETARY 


Mr. Roonry. So that I understand these sheets correctly, the $212,- 
000 for the Secretary’s and first Under Secretary’s suites is for what? 

Mr. Estes. This would be for the complete interior of the office, 
including the drapes, carpeting, and furnishings if we have the funds. 

Mr. Rooney. Is not this a fantastically high amount of money 
for furnishing these two offices, $212,000 ? 
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Mr. Esters. I prefer to call it a suite, sir, so that we get awa - from 
the idea of one single office. This is the Secretary’ s outer office, his 
reception room and his private inner office and everything that is con- 
tained in the two suites. 

Mr. Roonry. Yes; but isthis not still entirely too high ? 

Mr. Estes. You will notice the square footage there, sir; we are talk- 
ing about 21,000 square feet all told. This is not just the office in 
which he himself sits. It isan area. 

Mr. Rooney. I understand, but is this not an awfully large amount 
of money for this purpose ? 

Mr. Estes. Sir, when it is broken down by the cost of materials, and 
s0 on 





EFFECT OF DENIAL OF REQUEST 


Mr. THomas. What will the building look like when you are fin- 
ished if you do not receive this supplemental ? 

Mr. Esres. Sir, it would be an incomplete building. 

Mr. 'THomas. Oh, no; tell me that you can finish the building on 
what you have now. 

Mr. Estes. The landscaping would not be completed; it would all 
be rough around the building; we would not have the furniture and 
equipment particularly for this State dining room area, and for the 
international conferences room area, as well as for the auditorium 
in order to make them usable after we have spent all the money to 
construct them. 

Mr. Tuomas. What do you mean? 

Mr. Estes. For the rest of the building. 

Mr. Tuomas. You mean you do not have enough money to go on 
and complete it in more or less good, simple taste ? 

Mr. Esres. No, sir; because in our previous hearings on this we 
were asked and responded as to the amounts of money we would need 
to do so much of the job. The biggest item was the main contract for 
the construction of the superstructure. These are things which could 
be deferred to later fiscal years for procurement, as we did not need 
this money in 1957 or even in 1958. This was deferred until the 
later years and, consequently, we do not have the funds to cover them 
now. 

Mr. T'sHomas. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 


SUITES FOR SECOND UNDER SECRETARY, ASSISTANT SECRETARIES, ETC. 

Mr. Roonry. What about this amount of $357,000 for the Second 
Under Secretary’s, Assistant Secretaries’, and Deputy Secretaries’ 
suites ? 

Mr. Esres. This item, sir, would be again along the same line, but 
will have to be used primarily, first, to get the carpeting in the offices, 
and then if we have funds left, to provide office furniture as may be 
recommended by the decorators and accepted by us. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, they all have furniture now; do they not, and 
very nice furniture? 

Mr. Estes. They do indeed, sir. 

Mr. Roonny. Why could not that be used in the new building? 

Mr. Esrrs. Mr. Rooney, I suspect that in very large measure when 
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we talk of furniture itself, much of this may be transferred over to 
the new building for this level of people. 

Mr. Rooney. It should be transferred over. 

Have you plans for new drapes for all these offices? 

Mr. Estes. Certainly, sir. This is a completely different type of 
room. They will have to be made to fit these rooms. There is not 
going to be any loss here. The drapes that are in the present rooms 
are going to be used again by the people who will occupy those rooms, 

Mr. Rooney. Have the interior decorators taken a look at these 
Assistant Secretaries’ offices ? 

Mr. Estes. Yes, sir; they have been down to Washington and gone 
through these. 

Mr. Rooney. They just went around looking at them ? 

Mr. Estes. We took them around, sir, so we would know what was 
being said. 

Mr. Rooney. Why could we not take an item like this $357,000 in 
view of the lack of money in the U.S. Treasury and in view of the 
President’s demand for a balanced budget and do something toward 
fiscal rationalization? Could we not safely take this $357,000 out 
of your budget and save it? 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Rooney, would you yield for a minute? 

Mr. Rooney. Surely 

Mr. Tuomas. Was not Mr. Finley the interior decorator? 

Mr. Rooney. No, sir; he passes on it later. 

Mr. Estes. Mr. Rooney, I will try to answer that question: 

One reason we have this set up in this manner is that in the event 
the committee—— 

Mr. Roonry. My question was, Why could not we just take this 
$357,000 out of your budget and save it and have the Assistant Sec- 
retaries use the beautiful furniture and equipment they now have? 

Mr. Estes. That certainly could be done, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Just move it over there. You have very substantial 
moving costs included here. 

Mr. Estes. It certainly can be done, sir. The only thing—if I 
may comment on that—is this: I certainly would like to have enough 
money left in here to provide for carpeting, because we have not. pro- 
vided any other floor covering in these areas. This would be a raw 
flooring, and we would hope to have sufficient funds to finish these 
offices to that extent. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, I would be afraid you would run into the trouble 
that someone had with the Senate Office Building. You are sure 
the doors will close ? 

Mr. Estes. I can give you a categorical answer to that, sir, because 
I have checked it. 

Mr. Rooney. In other words, you already have this carpeting in 
there; have you ? 

Mr. Estes. No, sir. 


OFFICE OF CHIEF OF PROTOCOL 


Mr. Roonry. Why could we not save this item of $10,080 for the 
Office of the Chief of Protocol ? 

Mr. Estes. This is his office and his reception area where all the 
foreign ambassadors come. 
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Mr. Rooney. He has a pretty nice place right now; does he not? 

Mr. Estes. It is fair, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Oh, it is more than fair. Why could not we just move 
him in there? 

Mr. Estes. We can, to the extent that the things will fit, but again 
this is a completely different area and different sized rooms and dif- 
ferent entrances, and so on. 


STAFF DINING ROOM 


Mr. Roonry. Now, is this $18,200 entitled “Staff dining room” for 
the Assistant Secretaries’ level dining facilities ? 

Mr. Irwin. That is for the staff and the Secretaries ? 

Mr. Estes. Yes, sir. 


PASSPORT OFFICE 


Mr. Roonry. And what is this $16,600 in the Passport Office ? 

Mr. Estes. That, sir; is in the main reception area near the north 
entrance where we would fix up one area where the public comes in 
and the congressional area so they would be—— 

Mr. Roonry. Well, they have a lot of nice furniture where they 
are down there on I Street right now ? 

Mr. Estes. And, we hope to use part of that. 

Mr. Roonry. And, you have money in here to move it; have you 
not # 

Mr. Estes. Yes, sir; but this is another request in here. Again, 
sir, it is a question of room. Every bit of furniture that is in there 
now is going to be used. This is one area to which I can speak with 
assurance. That will be transferred over but there is more to cover. 


PARTITIONING 


Mr. Roonry. Now, will you please tell us a little more about. this 
partitioning? Is not this going to be more expensive than what is 
presently and generally dient Be partitioning ? 

Mr. Esrves. Sir, the partitions that you note there are the regular 
masonry partitions. The chairman may recall that when we last 
appeared before his committee this was shown as a separate item in 
the event that we had to contract for them later, and in the event that 
funds were not appropriated sufficient to cover the builders’ bid. 
These are the verelal: standard, masonry partitions for the building, 
and there is nothing unusual about them. 

Mr. Roonry. Which cost more, the movable or the stationary par- 
titions? 

Mr. Estes. The movable partitions cost much more. 

Mr. Roonry. What does the General Services Administration gen- 
erally use in a new building ? 

Mr. Hunter. Sir, in most of our recent buildings we have used the 
movable partition. We have used the masonry partition as a base 
or as an alternate for the movable partition. | 

Mr. Roonry. Is that what you propose to do here ? 

Mr. Hunter. No, sir; these are masonry partitions. 

Mr. Roonry. Which are more expensive! 
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Mr. Hunter. The movable partitions are considerably more expen- 
sive initially, but you probably save in the long run if you have to do 
much shifting of occupancy. v4 

Mr. Roonry. Have there been any differences of opinion between 
the Department of State and the General Services Administration on 
this question ¢ 

Mr. Hunter. On partitions ? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hunter. There has been no difference between the Department 
of State and General Services on anything I can think of, sir. We 
have worked very closely together on this project. 

Mr. Estes. May I answer that, Mr. Rooney ? 

Mr. Rooney. Surely. 

Mr. Estes. Initially, I had thought myself—and after consulting 
with General Services and other people—that this movable partition 
was just the answer in order to give flexibility and maximum space in 
the building. When we got into this and studied it out and got some 
of the people who manufacture these and talked with them, we found 
out that these were not so simple as they sound. It takes some pretty 
experienced men to move them without damaging the strips that hold 
them at the top and at the bottom and we figured out roughly that we 
could take down and put up, if the occasion arose, one of these masonry 
partitions that we have in the budget here about 2.5 times before we 
would catch up with the overall cost of these metal partitions. I am 
speaking of the full height metal partition. 

If my memory serves me correctly, they run about $17 or $18 a lineal 
foot. After we explored this we decided the cost was too much and did 
not give us what we were aiming for, maximum space and flexibility. 
For that reason we eliminated any thought of metal partitions and 
have substituted this unitized steel furniture in certain areas with 
three-quarter partitions. 

Incidentally, this meant eliminating from the building even masonry 
partitions. It so happens when we were figuring this we had elimi- 
nated 5,200 lineal feet of these masonry partitions at roughly $10 or 
$11 a lineal foot, not counting doors and hardware. This will open 
great, wide areas where there are no private rooms and we plan to put 
in these small gray steel desks. Without checking the actual figures, 
but these are certainly close, to install the metal partitions, without 
any question of furnishings, would have cost about $750,000 to $800,000. 
We will put in this unitized steel furniture at about a $200,000 or 
$250,000 saving over those metal partitions, and it will all be GSA 
standard schedule furnishings. 





UNITIZED FURNITURE 


Mr. Roonry. Where do we find the item which covers this? Is it 
in special items ? 

Mr. Esres. Yes, sir. We speak to the unitized furniture under 
special items. 

The list which I just handed you, Mr. Rooney, is the complete com- 
pilation of the special items, and as the last item in the column on 


the left you will find the unitized. furniture and equipment. It 


is 
$529,000. 
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Mr. Roonry. Are we to understand that all the area of the new 


building will be furnished with this unitized furniture and equip- 
ment ? 


Mr. Estes. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. How much of it will be composed of that? 

Mr. Estes. These will be areas such as the accounts area, the se- 
curity area, the intelligence area, the language services area. In gen- 
eral they are areas where people can work close together and do not 
necessarily need to be in private rooms, where we can just eliminate 
partitions and put them in this space so they have working space 
and to the extent that their job requires it—and I would like to give 
you an example—so they have some form of semiprivacy. 

For example, the exhibit which I have before me is one of our 
scale layouts for the language services people, the people who do all 
the interpreting of official documents. You will note these are three- 
quarter movable partitions attached to the steel furniture. Two peo- 
ple are sitting side by side in long rows. As opposed to this, for 
example, in the accounts area, for which I do not have an exhibit 
with me, this would be just desks all lined up in a row, side by side 
in long rows, with their filing equipment alongside them as they 
need it. 

Mr. Roonry. Has General Services bought any of this unitized 
steel office furniture for other Federal buildings and, if so, where? 

Mr. Esres. While he is checking that, Mr. Rooney 

Mr. Roonry. Wait a minute, and let us see if we can get it. 

Mr. Hunrer. It is on the schedule. I believe ICA has some of this 
equipment, Mr. Rooney. I shall have to check this. 

Mr. Esters. We have some of this in the present building, sir. We 
have experimented with this in the past 3 or 4 years, and we find 
that we can get a lot more people into a much smaller space, plus the 
fact that the maintenance on this type of furniture is certainly all to 
our benefit. It does not get marred up and scratched. It does not 
need to be refinished, as happens to the wooden furniture, regardless 
of its quality. 

Mr. Roonry. Are there any questions on what has been covered up 
to now ¢ 

If not, I shall get into this matter of special items. 





SQUARE FOOTAGE OF SECRETARIAL AND RECEPTION AREAS 


Mr. Bow. Mr. Estes, what is the square footage of the Secretary’s 
office ? 

Mr. Estes. Thirty-four feet 6 inches by 23 feet. 

Mr. Bow. How about the office of the Under Secretary of State? 

Mr. Esres. That would be the same, sir. The two are duplicates. 

Mr. Bow. What is the size of the reception room ? 

Mr. Esres. The main public reception room which leads into the 
secretarial area, sir, is 79 feet long by 24 feet 4 inches, or 1,896 square 
feet. That is the reception area which serves the whole eighth floor 
complex. 

Mr. Bow. This eighth floor complex that you speak of is the area 
which will take the 300-some-odd-thousand dollars for decoration ? 

Mr. Esres. No, sir. 
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Mr. Bow. Is that just the Secretary, the Under Secretary, and the 
reception area ? 

Mr. Estes. The first figure, sir, was $212,000, which would be the 
Secretary and the Under Secretary and his immediate area, not this 
big reception room we just talked about. 

Mr. Bow. Just the two private offices and the immediate office 
adjacent to it. 

Mr. Esres. And the reception areas leading to those areas, of 
21,000 square feet, sir. 

Mr. Bow. That is a total cost of $212,000. 

Mr. Estes. Yes, sir; with all the equipment that would go in 
there—carpeting, rugs, drapes, chairs, sofas, and so on, which would 
fitintothis area. Itis comparable, Mr. Bow—— 

Mr. Bow. We could build four attaché houses for that. 

Mr. Estes. I believe that comes under the Foreign Buildings Office, 
sir. 

TOTAL COST PER SQUARE FOOT 


Mr. Bow. One further question. What will the total cost per 
square foot be when you have completed the building? 

Mr. Estes. We have a figure of $22.07, sir, against our anticipated 
cost, as I recall, of about $22.90. 

Mr. Bow. $22.07 will be your final cost ? 

Mr. Estes. Yes, sir. That is what we estimate under this sub- 
mission. 

Mr. Bow. That is all right now, Mr. Chairman, thank you. 


SPECIAL AREAS——FINISHES AND FURNISHINGS 


Mr. Rooney. I want to make sure I understand these two pages 
correctly. It might be well if we inserted them both at this point in 
the record. 

SPECIAL AREAS—FINISHES AND FURNISHINGS 


This is a new special item heading but is composed largely of subitems and 
estimates originally carried under the area in which the materials or fur- 
nishing would be installed. Thus, $1,198,700 of the $1,200,000 requested has 
been budgeted previously for items which were deferred until required. 

Following the basic procedure of contracting for specialists to provide items 
which were outside the architects area of responsibility (sculptors for Fine 
Arts) an interior decorating firm has been employed by the architects. This 
firm will be responsible for the selection of materials and furnishings consistent 
with the architectural features of these areas and the general style of the 
interiors acceptable to the Fine Arts Commission, State, and GSA. 
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The estimate is still on the square-foot basis calculated in the original esti- 
mates, but includes several areas not previously identified, as follows: 














1957 Square Estimated 
budget feet cost per Required 
estimate square foot 
ee PRN cw tain drehibintere Sid voli bain te ren attatiioniinwaabeimen mappa GOOG GE Fin wetting sins algicebeneaee 
2. State dining room and other 8th floor area__....-.-- 262, 500 17. 575 $15. 00 $263, 525 
3. Secretary’s and ist Under Secretary’s suites__-__- 21, 200 10. 00 212, 000 
4, 2d Under Secretary’s 17 Assistant Secretaries, and 521, 700 
3 Deputy suites-..--- ingualh ding dbocduabeeecadaset 71, 400 5. 00 357, 000 
i, WN ct patdneis east tipitiownipuiscthieen dab etienpesebhatabaidihnenantn 1, 260 8.00 10, 080 
6. International conferences --...........-.- nabibssmedd 100, 790 7, 000 9. 00 243, 000 
pS "a eee heii thts hearin 13, 710 14, 000 3. 00 42, 000 
De POORER NG COE MONOD. 0 bon inncccanddcducsusssvlanlkbesenndcdus 19, 375 2.00 38, 7 
7 EE GE SOR connntennvadtivannswensmhacbapuoniiaisemhengthhyls 3, 640 5. 00 18, 200 
10. Passport..........- caipeeh adiachn stu debi begat anne MARCEL eos 3, 360 5. 00 16, 600 
TR: + inccytncessv dtantsnbhsbbtnsodninadbabeye 1, 198, 700 178, 810 16. 89 1, 201, 155 
NINN ORiknin ed cncasiinepeanden viniwerasesdihapahiggnintie iesintiajanndinnneatninne ema. nbel 1, 200, 000 
1 Average. 


Mr. Rooney. The first item on the first page, $300,000, 1957 budget 
estimate. What does that denote? 

Mr. Estes. This was an item we estimated in our original submis- 
sion 

Mr. Rooney. This is what you estimated in your original submis- 
sion as being the entire cost of the furniture ? 

Mr. Estes. No, sir. This is what we estimated would be required 
for the secretarial level pieces of furniture and possibly for the state 
dining room. Of course, that was before we really had our plans 
developed as to what the area would be like. It was restricted, may I 
add quickly, to pieces of furniture which did not include any ‘of this 
decoration, carpeting, or any of that sort of thing—furniture alone 
and specialized furniture, too. 

Mr. Rooney. What is this $521,700 at the top of the second page? 

Mr. Estes. This was the amount in our 1957 submission, sir, on a 
square-foot basis. 

Mr. Rooney. For what? For what you told us the $300,000 was 
for ? 

Mr. Estes. In part; yes, sir. We visualized at. that time that there 
would be furniture items which would not, be included within this 
estimate of $15 a square foot for the Secretary and the Deputy Under 
Secretaries, and $9 for the lower level. This figure was to take in all 
of the decorations—carpets, drapes, furnishings, chairs, desks, what- 
ever was required. The $300,000 was simply an estimate of furniture 
outside of this square-foot estimate. 

Mr. Roonry. With regard to the special items, what is this amount, 
$80,022 for special-purpose floor ? 

Mr. Estes. That is up in the area we have been talking about, sir. 

Mr. Roongy. What is the $80,022 for ? 

Mr. Estes. To provide projection, recording, and other electronic 
equipment; projection at $2,010 and the electronic equipment at 
$75,340. You will recall, Mr. Rooney, on this eighth floor we have the 
TV broadcasting room which was added, carved out of the machine 
room. This, of course, is strictly for the equipment for that area, no 
decoration. 
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Mr. Roonry. What is the $190,000, entitled “Painting and sculp- 
ture?” 

Mr. Esres. This is under the fine arts, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. It comes to more than you gave us a while ago? You 
told us you had two sculptural jobs at $85,000 and now you tell us 
$170,000 for interior decorating. I assume both of those are in this 
item. 

Mr. Estes. No, sir. If you will notice, right beside the—— 

Mr. Rooney. Let us get at it this way. What is the breakdown of 
the $275,000 for painting and sculpture ? 

Mr. Estes. This amount includes $75,000 for the cost of land- 
scaping. The $85,000 for the-—— 

Mr. Rooney. But you have the landscaping in here as a separate 
item at a cost of $125,000. 

Mr. Estes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. I am asking for the breakdown of the $275,000, two 
items above that, for painting x and sculpture. 

Mr. Hunter. May I explain that? The $85,000, Congressman 
Rooney, is for the fees to the sculptor for these two pieces of sculpture 
I spoke of earlier, one at the south entrance and one at the south 
court. The remaining $190,000 is for the casting, installation, and so 
forth, of the sculpture after the sculptor makes a model of it. 

Mr. Roonry. In other words, you are paying $275,000 as the cost 
of these two items of sculpture wor rk. 

Mr. Hunter. Yes, sir; including the fee to the sculptor for doing 
the modeling and sculpturing and to the foundry for casting. 

Mr. Roonry. Is that cheap ? 

Mr. Hunter. As the cost of sculpturing goes; yes. They will be very 
fine pieces. 

Mr. Roonry. Have you had much experience in connection with 
sculpture in GSA buildings? 

Mr. Hunrer. We have had a reasonable amount, sir. The District 
of Columbia courthouse has a reasonable amount of sculpture. 

Mr. Rooney. What did that cost? 


Mr. Hunter. I do not recall, but it was something over 1 percent 


of the construction cost. 

Mr. Roonry. What would that be? 

Mr. Hunter. $125,000, or something like that. I think around 
$130,000. Of course, it was a much smaller building than the one we 
are talking about. 

Mr. Rooney. How do you arrive at this figure of $50,000 for vene- 
tian blinds? 

Mr. Estes. We get that, sir, from the General Services Administra- 
tion. It is for 2.431 windows averaging 36 square feet, for a total of 
$50,759, which we have rounded out to $50,000 at 58 cents per square 
foot. 

OPEN-AIR PARKING 


Mr. Roonry. What is this item of $173,000 for open-air parking? 
Mr. Estes. Sir. we have previously indicated a higher amount for 
grading and for lighting and bumper strips for a parking area which 
we still have every expectation of getting at the corner of 23d Street 
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and Constitution Avenue, about a block below, which another agency 
is now using and which we trust will be vacated when they move. This 
item was put in separately at the time so it would be clearly identifiable 
for this purpose. 

The chairman will recall, I think, that the area which is presently 
being used for exterior parking to the north of the Department is 
scheduled to be taken over by the Park Service as a part of their 
development of the Northwest area, and will also be lost in part as we 
have seen preliminary drawings for the new bridge. 

Mr. Roonry. How many people will use that ps king lot which is to 
cost $173,000 ? 

Mr. Estes. We follow the GSA general Government standards on 
this, sir, of about 1 permit out of 10 employees. My office turns over 
to each organization in the State Department a block of permits under 
this system, and each bureau allocates them as they feel they are re- 
quired in their own organization. 

Mr. Rooney. We have already disposed of the contingencies, have 
we? 

Mr. Estes. We have discussed those ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. What about this increase in office expenses ? 

Mr. Hunvrer. The office expense, sir, is a percentage of the other 
expense. When the other items went up, it automatically went up. 

Mr. Rooney. I see. 

Mr. Esres. Mr. Rooney, I would like to say, with the $5 million 
that we have requested, we can do justice to the amount of money which 
has been spent on this building. Naturally, we will live within what- 
ever the Congress has given us, as I think we have tried to indicate 
here before. I would certainly ask your committee’s special considera- 
tion for these items : Of course, for the construction and the demolition 
and obviously the moving of people, and, to the extent that we pos- 
sibly can, of course, to get the state dining room and the international 
conferences room area done, because it would be just a waste of money 
not to have those areas completed. 

Mr. Roonry. By the way, is there any money in this budget for 
paintings ? 

Mr. Esres. For regular portrait paintings? No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Portraits or landscapes. 

Mr. Estes. Any kind of painting, no, sir; there is not. Iam hopeful 
that between what we have in the State Department and what we may 
be able to get from museums, we will have all that is necessary. Cer- 
tainly, we do not propose and have no intention of having paintings 
done. 

Mr. Rooney. Very well. 

Thank you, Mr. Estes. 

Mr. Estes. May I add a word, Mr. Chairman. I wish to express my 
appreciation to the committee. I hope this will be our final request 
on this building. As you gentlemen realize, it has been one of the 
major projects “which ‘has been assigned to me during my time in 
Washington. I want to assure you that we have tried and will con- 
tinue to try to doa first-class job. 

I do personally appreciate your courtesy. 
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SPECIAL AREAS, FINISHES AND FURNISHINGS 


(The following was received subsequent to the hearings:) 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D.C., June 18, 1959. 
Hon. ALBERT THOMAS, 
Chairman, Special Subcommittee on Deficiencies, Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives. 


DEAR Mr. THOMAS: Reference is made to the interest shown by the Special Sub- 
committee on Deficiencies regarding the item “Special areas, finishes and furnish- 
ings, $1,200,000.” 

You will recall that we had presented our justification on a cost per square foot 
basis, the same as in previous hearings and in accordance with GSA practice. 

In view of the questions raised by the committee regarding the cost of specific 
items of furniture which we were unable to answer under the cost per square 
foot estimates, we reviewed the interior decorator’s plans following the hearing. 
We have obtained their views, a description of the types of furniture they have 
in mind and sample costs. While the furnishings they propose are of fine quality 
and in excellent taste and would replace furniture now in use in these areas, it 
is not as austere and as utilitarian as that generally found in Government offices, 
Therefore, we have decided to eliminate that type of furniture for the secretarial 
rank offices and will move the standard Government furniture now in use into 
the new building. We will do this despite the fact that the furniture and 
furnishings now in use are not entirely suitable for the new areas, but we will 
make the best possible use of them. 

This decision will reduce our request for $1,200,000 by $431,000. The balance 
of the request, $769,000, will be limited to furnishings for the state dining room 
and other eighth floor areas, the international conference rooms, the auditorium 
and the two lobbies, and for the floor coverings and other materials as required. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM J. CROCKETT, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Budget and Finance. 


THurspay, JUNE 18, 1959. 
Missions TO INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


WITNESS 


WILLIAM J. CROCKETT, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR 
BUDGET AND FINANCE 


Program and financing 

















| 
Original | Revised 
estimate | estimate | Increase 
1960 1960 
— a i 4 ciate elite Sacer } iia 
Program by activities: 
1. United States mission to the United Nations $1, 151, 000 $1, 151, 000 | 
2. United States resident delegation for International | | 
Organizations, Geneva , 266, 600 | 266, 600 
3. United States representative ‘to International Civil | 
Aviation Organization - -..__-- s 82, 800 | 82, 800 
4. American group of the Interparliamentary U nion__.__-| 30,000 | 30, 000 ad 
5. National Commission of the Pan American Railway 
Congress Association- . 500 500 
6. United States mission to the Organiz: ation of American 
States_. : / 92, 500 92, 500 
7. United States group, North ‘Atlantic Tre aty Organiza- 
tion Parliamentary Conference..__........_..-------- 30, 000 90, 001... <..c csc 
8. United States mission to the International Atomic 
E nergy Agency -.--- 334, 600 U8, G08. 1 ncccusenenet 
9. Canada-United States Interparliamentary Group ..- cl eel ee 30, 000 +-$30, 0000 
NG 5555 te Se da badatneetlentnadda 1, 988, 000 | 2, 018, 000 +30, 000 
=——SSSS=— = = SE 
Financing: Appropriation. ---_-.--..-- ——s 1, 988, 000 2, 018, 000 +30, 000 
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Object classification 


ee CD > - = 























Original esti- | Revised esti-| Increase 
mate 1960 mate 1960 
| 
Total number of permanent positions_-_-............-..-.----- | 148 | 148 | at Beco 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions...................-- | 2 Oe Bish hs note Recet 
Average number of all employees. ----......-...-.....-----.--- 139 | RE ser diak nko tuk 
Number of employees at end of year.......--.....-..-.--..--- 139 | SD hos cidks kee ethe 
ne Tip nD SO a ol ccnncinncnewetankuddiade Y SOO, SIF | 86 96,81) je 
Average grade and salary, grades established by the Foreign 
Service Act of 1946, as amended (22 U.S.C. 801-1158): 
eg ee ren er tte |} 2.7 13,761 | 2.7 13,761 |-..-.. » 
Foreign Service reserve officers..__......-.------.--------- 2.1 14,537 oie: 4 Se 
Foreign Service staff officers and employees... ---.--.. _...--| 10.5 5,638 | 10.5 5,638 |-2----00-<--<- 
Average salary of ungraded positions..............--..-.-- 4, 687 | sc hincdl Cee ee 
01 Personal services: 
rE ON nn, ss Scideenviniesins betaine | $1, 150, 136 00300 106 fc owes 
Positions other than permanent_..............-------- 17, 600 RA ti rnks tah ddiancemed 
= ee oa 102, 674 | DO UeE is ae<se osde 
eo FO eee ee ee | 1, 270, 410 A tO Sev ccccedinrees 
a an a tania Shetapalenes eh Gate totcltinteiidedind -| 74, 200 | PEE Uscinencssilitnmiaaiass 
OO De ee ee ee re 36, 700 | 26,700 |..<..~.-.<---- 
6 Communication services..................-...........-.- 61, 500 | Fj a - 
05 Rents and utility services 54, 000 | 66, BRON oss isda ke 
06 Printing and reproduction 3, 500 cf _ 
07 +Other contractual services | 31, 670 SAO Bae bak apn 
Services performed by other State Department ac- | | 
el ilb hhdherindoagd ba >nteswbnilmethbhane Sei Acaneisishe | 136, 000 136,000 {.......2..5. - 
Representation and entertainment__...............--- 28, 000 | 28, 000 Ra ncndgcmaeainie 
Ol Si SE 6. on ithe ntinaconnneupedaseuagensl 12, 100 | SI 0 <icnrenncosenanaals 
a A ee ee on sabenon cabaten | 158, 890 | Pe § 8 aha 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: | 
Contributions to retirement fund _-............---.---- 60, 480 ae 
I snniuneneoreemaeeites 550 SET Scie nates umenens 
I ee D adgiemnclomnemaere 60, 000 90, 000 | +-$30, 000 
a eal ett cnwkl 1, 988, 000 2, 018, 000 | +30, 000 


Mr. Tuomas. We shall take up the supplemental request for “Mis- 
sions to international organizations,” Department of State, in the 
amount of $30,000. 

(Norr.—The estimate referred to was submitted subsequently in 
H. Doe. 182.) 

JUSTIFICATION OF EstTimMaTe 


The justification of the supplemental estimate will be inserted in the 
record at this point. 
(The justification follows :) 


MISSIONS TO INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS, 1960 


Request (from July 1, 1959) -________--_-_- oe i date ecient oes $30, 000 
Budget estimate, fiscal year 1960_____--________~- ____._.. 1, 988, 000 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


Additional funds in the amount of $30,000 are requested for the Canada-United 
States Parliamentary Group. 

The expense of U.S. participation in parliamentary conferences with Canada 
for dicussion of common problems is authorized by Public Law 86—42 ap- 
proved June 11, 1959. 

This legislation authorizes an annual appropriation of $30,000 of which $15,000 
shall be for the delegation from the House of Representatives and $15,000 for 
the delegation from the Senate. 


Mr. Roonry. The committee will now direct its attention to the 
request of the Department of State under the item entitled “Inter- 
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national organizations and conferences, Missions to international or- 
ganizations,” for an additional amount for “Missions to international 
organizations,” $30,000. 

Mr. Crockerr. Mr. Chairman, I have a statement which with your 
permission I would like to submit for the record. 

As the committee knows, we requested in our original estimate 
$1,988,000 for “Missions to international organizations.” Since this 
committee considered our original request, the Congress approved 
participation in another parliamentary group, the Canadian-United 
States Interparliamentary Group. 

Mr. Rooney. That legislation was passed in both bodies subsequent 
to the consideration of the regular annual bill in the House of Rep- 
resentatives; is that correct ? 

Mr. Crockett. That is correct. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Roonry. We shall insert your prepared statement at this point 
in the record. 
(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the Department’s original 
request for the appropriation “Missions to international organizations” was 
$1,988,000. This sum was to cover the costs of eight missions, including the 
costs of congressional participation in two parliamentary groups: the NATO 
Parliamentary Conference and the Interparliamentary Union. 

Since this committee considered our original request, the Congress has ap- 
proved U.S. participation in another parliamentary group, the Canada-United 
States Interparliamentary Group. 

We are, therefore, requesting an additional $30,000 for the fiscal year 1960 to 
finance the expense of U.S. participation in conferences with Canadian par- 
liamentarians to discuss problems of mutual concern, as authorized by Public 
Law 86—42 which was approved by the President on June 11, 1959. 

This legislation authorizes an annual appropriation of $30,000 of which $15,000 
is for the delegation from the House of Representatives and $15,000 is for the 
delegation from the Senate. 

We hope that you will give favorable consideration to our request for a 1960 
supplemental of $30,000. We believe that the groundwork that has already 
been done by the House Committee on Foreign Affairs and the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations gives clear indication that closer ties between Members 
of the Canadian Parliament and Members of the Congress of the United States 
will benefit our relationship with our neighbor to the north. 


ACTIVITIES DURING REMAINDER OF YEAR 


Mr. Roonry. What will be the activities of this group between now 
and the end of the fiscal year ? 

Mr. Crocxerr. As I understand it, Mr. Chairman, there will be one 
meeting between now and the end of the fiscal year where a delega- 
tion from the United States will go to Canada ‘for the first meeting 
of this interparliamentary group. 

This fiscal year 1959 expense we are prepared to absorb in our 
1959 existing fund. 

Mr. Roonry. In what amount ? 

Mr. Crockett. In the amount of $7,500. 

Mr. Rooney. That is to cover the travel and expenses of how many 
people who are members of this interparliamentary group ? 

Mr. Crockett. Twenty-four, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Rooney. And over a period of how many days? 
Mr. Crockerr. Approximately 5 days, Mr. Chairman. 


ANTICIPATED ACTIVITIES IN COMING FISCAL YEAR 


Mr. Roonry. Do you have any information as to what the activi- 
ties of this group will be in the coming fiscal year which would re- 
quire the expenditure of $30,000? 

Mr. Crockert. In the coming fiscal year, Mr. Chairman, the group 
will have another meeting in ‘Canada similar to this one, but it is 
anticipated that there will be more than one such meeting in the com- 
ing year, perhaps two such meetings. There may be more than this 
number of people in attendance, so in anticipation of this expense we 
are requesting $30,000. 

Mr. Roonry. When you referred a while ago to $7,500 as the ex- 
penses of the coming 5-day meeting, were you referring to a meet- 
ing attended by both the House and Senate groups? 

Do you refer to both groups? 

Mr. Crockerr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. How could this possibly become $30,000 in the com- 
ing } year ? 

fr. Crockett. Mr. Chairman, 1 think m anticipation of what the 
expenses will be, there will probably be a longer session in the com- 
ing year. There will be two sessions and there m: Ly be longer time 
in attendance. 

At the present moment the plans are not fully worked out between 
the two groups, Canada and the United States. Perhaps on the basis 
of plans that are worked out at the June meeting this estimate may 
prove too high, but certainly at this point I think it is realistic for 
us to plan for this amount of money. 

Mr. Rooney. How realistic is it when compared with the $30,000 
annual appropriation of the Interparliamentary Union? Their meet- 
ings take place in cities abroad, thousands and thousands of miles 
away. These conferences will be here or in Ottawa. 

Mr. Crocxetr. Yes, Mr. Chairman, this is a consideration. 

Mr. Rooney. Are there any questions ? 


REIMBURSEMENTS FOR TRANSPORTATION COSTS 


Mr. Bow. Mr. Crockett, what does this cover ? 

Does this cover transportation ? 

Mr. Crockett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Is there any reimbursement in here for aircraft to 
MATS? 

Mr. Crocketr. No, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Will they be flying in MATS aircraft? 

Mr. Crockett. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Bow. Have the other interparliamentary groups been paid for 
MATS? 

Mr. Crockett. Mr. Bow, I would like to correct my former state- 
ment. There is no transportation money for 1959, as I under ad it. 
For 1960 there will be a series of trips to Canada. 

Mr. Bow. Who picks up that tab? 

Mr. Crockerr. There is no reimbursement to MATS planned for 
fiscal year 1959. 
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Mr. Bow. Somebody has to pay it. That is added to the cost of this 
whole picture. 

Let us find out how much these things are costing us. 

Have you any idea how much it would cost for MATS to take these 
people up there? 

Mr. Crockxerr. Mr. Bow, the Army has a standard rate per hour 
for flights, so we can get this for you and supply it for the record. 

Mr. Bow. Will you supply that for the cael: please ? 

Mr. Crocxert. Yes. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


Rates per flying hour for MATS planes currently in effect : 


Neen ee ee ee ccasAadaiteeettieigipubdnsphvenadhconemnw pi tamninescnesd. 
cineca eve iaonaeumeshaoteremtueniomninieavgben Goeele somneniaiiannne 501 
sesame tibeiarcgnntjuni il Ab nro i ds Si acne instance apc 711 
Neen ase ode eb ewacheauwienhalend 165 
I a nmiceeieiiacetad din nimpcigen 60 


Layovers of 24 hours or more are charged at rate of 2 flying hours. 

However, with respect to the June 1959 trip, the Navy will fly the delegation 
to Canada and will not require reimbursement. The estimated cost is $2,500. 
For fiscal 1960 the delegation will be expected to pay for its transportation costs. 

Mr. Bow. The cost of this Interparliamentary Union will be this 
amount plus the cost to MATS for flying the group there? Is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Crocker. If there is no reimbursement. 

Mr. Bow. There is no reimbursement but the taxpayers pay it. 

We have to figure that in the cost of this whole venture. 


EMPLOYMENT OF PERMANENT SECRETARY 


Do you know of any attempt to hire any permanent secretary for 

he ; group as yet that would be paid out of any of these amounts? 
Mr. Crockett. To my Dacwrtailer there has not been any attempt at 
this time, Mr. Bow. 

Mr. Bow. In other words, none of these funds will be used for the 
payment of anyone appointed as a secretary to this interparliamentary 
group or to the chairman of that group ? 

Mr. Crocker. To my knowledge, sir: there is not. 

Mr. Roonry. The fact is, that the Department of State will have 
nothing to do with the expenditure of these moneys. 

Mr. Crockett. That is right. 

Mr. Roonry. The moneys are appropriated to the Department of 
State in the item “Missions to international organizations” and are 
then turned over in the full amount, $30,000, to this congressional 
group. Isthat right? 

Mr. Crocker. That is right; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. So you have no discretion in the matter whatever. 

Mr. Crocker. No, sir. 


DISBURSEMENT OF FUNDS 


Mr. Bow. How are the funds disbursed ? 

Mr. Crockett. They are disbursed 

Mr. Bow. Through the Clerk of the House ? 

Mr. Crockertr.I believe it is’ through the disbursing officer 
appointed. 
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Mr. Taser. Appointed by the Interparliamentary Union group? 

Mr. Crockett. I shall have to supply information for the record 
exactly how the technicalities of this it 4 

Mr. Bow. All right, thank you. 

Mr. Rooney. Thank you very much, Mr. Crockett. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


The Department, or as appropriate the Foreign Service post, pays the funds 
to the Senate delegation of the NATO Parliamentary Conference, or to the 
House delegation of the NATO Parliamentary Conference. 

Part of the funds for the American Group of the Interparliamentary Union 
were paid to the Group’s executive secretary. The remainder were paid by 
Embassy Rio to the delegation attending the meeting there. 

Funds are disbursed by an official designated by the respective delegations. 


INTERNATIONAL BouNDARY AND WATER COMMISSION, 
Unirep Srares AND Mexico 


WITNESS 


WILLIAM J. CROCKETT, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR 
BUDGET AND FINANCE 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


Program and financing 


| 1960 original | 1960 revised | 1960 increase 
estimate | estimate | (+) 








Program by activities: } 
Operating costs: 























1. El Paso projects.................-.....---- | $879,410 | $1,379,410 | +500, 000 
2. Lower Rio Grande flood control project_ ___- . | 716, 010 | Z16, 8G ties ss ecu 
3. Falcon Dam and powerplant-__- | 257, 680 | RS os 
4. International gaging stations - | 262, 000 | We iiec ac anucesee 
ieiccnienicc emai’ saeaepacapdadpnintc cies 
Total operating cost...........-..- paheen totale ee ake 2, 115, 100 2, 615, 100 +500, 000 
Deduct depreciation (not requiring financing) ..........-- — 126, 500 — 126, 500 ek wa 
ee 1, 988, 600 | 2, 488, 600 +-500, 000 
Capital outlay _-.......- salainmavleg | 171, 400 | ac Yt ee sie 
Total costs, funded. ....i....-.-..-...-- i saltiness 2, 160, 000 2, 660, 000 -+-500, 000 
5. Relation of costs to obligations: Costs financed from | 
obligations of other years, net (—)-.--.---- ; 5s beastie anata 
Total program (obligations) _---_-.-- sepa 2, 160, 000 2, 660, 000 +500, 000 
Financing: Unobligated balance no longer available...........|.......----- Sn eae bcaebiee aibiguliikcca ts 
ee ee 
I ood cca earn bias Hiaaee ee eemenae 2, 160, 000 2, 660, 000 +500, 000 
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Object classification 





Total number of permanent positions___..................- . 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions. __._._- 
Average number of all employees. -_._..-............---- 
Number of employees at end of year__.._..............-.....- 
Personal services: 
Permanent positions 


01 


| 1960 original 
estimate 


291 
6 
286 
286 


$1, 294, 100 


Positions other than permanent__-____- at 18, 350 
Other personal services... -..........-........-..- 26, 870 
Total personal services._.............--- jaf 1, 339, 320 | 
@ . Teavel-=.>..5 3; eS thS Eades o ake 5 etn ee | 5, 750 
GS Tramencrcation of taues........................ 13, 550 
04 Communication services.................-..-- | 16, 150 
OG BRGREE Ue Gir Ce ois si ons nnn n-ne nt 14, 500 
OB FPURey Ge We, oon nnn ccc enne eee --| 50 
07 Other contractual services. ...........-..-.--.-.....------| 26, 000 | 
nc cniciicienndmeecnneenbeenoe 247, 000 
Oy AID Loo kb andieth bcd ~saduaninunehedemmnemmasiane | 172, 500 
OD BI CII is inc ccwiin in cecceccwntibsunta Aci Gictaitinn 262, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: Contributions to 
NE eee 80, 530 
16 Tames end quecssinemtes........ 2.22.2 cos nc oe tees 650 | 
cia al oa ia ncsieetntmieptnimesppsiegeseliavapeialiiieanate 2, 178, 000 | 
Deduct charges for quarters.....................-..--.-..«-- * — 18, 000 
EAE AE RES SEE TA EE A 2, 160, 000 


Average salary and 





Average salaries and grades: General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade 


Ungraded positions: Average salary of ungraded positions... _- 


grade 


| 1958 actual 


$5, 184 

} GS-4. 3 

$4, 055 | 
| 


1960 revised 
estimate 


309 

6 
301 
301 


170 
18, 350 
26, 870 


1, 416, 390 


5, 750 
3, 550 
16, 520 


14, 870 | 


50 
26, 000 
R25 
500 
652, 970 


5, 700 
875 


678, 000 
18. 000 


to 


2, 660, 000 


1959 estimate 


$5, 595 
GS-6. 1 


$3, 993 


1960 in- 
crease (+-) 


+18 
+15 
+15 


+-$77, 070 


+77, 070 





+370 
+370 
+25, 825 
| +390, 970 


+5, 170 
+225 


+-500, 000 


+500, 000 


1960 estimate 


$5, 505 
GS-4. 1 
$4, 232 
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Object classification 























1960 original | 1960 revised | 1960 increase 
estimate | estimate (+) 

Total number of permanent positions_...................--__- 17 | 21 | +4 

Full-time equivalent of all other positions_................-__- 1 Dh swan wna 

Average number of all employees-_--................-.-.-----_- 18 22 +4 

Number of employees at end of year__...-.....-.-...-...---_- 18 22 +4 

01 Personal services: 

Permanent postions eR ti a $90, 000 $106, 000 +$16, 000 

Positions other than permanent...................--_- 2, 000 S| 

Other personal services -_.................-.- concigaieigiee 3, 500 eee |....-scne 

rn i chenenemenes 95, 500 111, 500 +16, 000 

ca anvoweuedent 1, 000 1. G00 fewncneeniee 

Se nn atabebancmencendce 1, 000 1, Gee |<< osname 

04 Communication services..................-......--..- sane 1, 500 SS 

C5 ee eee. 500 BOD |anacenscannnel 

O7 Other emtréctaal services. ............................... 1,000 RGD beecccassamue 

hn cael an eaanornenmneenmaneson 5, 000 ee ~“ 

tite ncenamiahonecegpuaanacantanacahoetansdon 1, 500 Se 

10 Land and structures_................- 888, 000 1, 322, 000 +434, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: Contributions to 

retirement St iniid initiacipieahhelieidiicnndhinieonasitaanns aepnee 5, 000 & USO I.......ceensal 

RI oka eebeeniti kamenbed 1, 000, 000 1, 450, 000 +450, 000 








Average salary and grade 


| 
| 1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 








> 


Average salaries and grades: General schedule grades: 


I ee ee ee uses! $6, 076 | $5, 889 | $5, 310 
Average grade. ___._.._- GS-8. 1 GS8-7.1 G8-4.2 


| 
Ungraded positions: Average salary of ungraded positions. i a | Scie heet iteartahtaation | , 598 | $2, 267 


Mr. Rooney. The next and last item in connection with the De- 
partment of State is that for the International Boundary and Water 
Commission, United States and Mexico. 

This estimate is in the amount of $950,000, of which $500,000 is for 
operation and maintenance and $450,000 is for construction. 
(Nore.—The estimate was submitted subsequently in H. Doc. 182.) 


JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATE 


The justification of the supplemental estimate will be inserted in 
the record at this point. 
(The justification follows :) 


INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARY AND WATER COMMISSION, UNITED STATES AND MEXIOO, 
OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, STATE 


Request f@r 1 year from July 1, 1066...=..=..._____._.._..__.. _.. $500, 000 
Budget estimate, fiscal year 1900.........._..___..._____.._.... $2, 160, 000 
Employment: 
ee eer: beet, Gfimnre. 8 ts 286 
Daan sevowed: uae Seumete; ....4................_....- ee 15 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


This estimate of $500,000 in fiscal year 1960 is primarily to provide additional 
funds for revetment and channel excavation work on the El Paso projects. The 
September’1958 flood pointed up the necessity to keep the projects at their de- 
signed efficiency, hence the necessity to complete the revetment program and 
restore the channel to its designed capacity. 
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El Paso projects 
River channel 


nn SC nO eee me SC syle $879, 410 
I ee cn gna dade marretaiee eeansin Dierks bloat hid Lincteh 1, 379, 410 
Seen AT A eA EE” Se a eae iat ae +500, 000 


(a) Revetment placing, $266,710.—The 198 miles of river channel in the El 
Paso projects carries the normal flow of the Rio Grande in addition to the flood 
flows. The funds requested will provide for 15 miles of deferred revetment work, 
which will complete the revetment program. The September 1958 flood drama- 
tically pointed out the need for early completion of this program in order to 
adequately protect the works. Heavy rains on the contributory watersheds to 
the Rio Grande below Elephant Butte Dam on September 13 and 14, 1958, 
caused extreme high water stages along the Rio Grande from immediately below 
Caballo Reservoir in New Mexico to Quitman Canyon in Texas, a distance of 
approximately 200 miles. Although no private property damage occurred along 
the aforementioned reach of river, which comprises the El Paso projects, con- 
siderable erosion was caused to unrevetted reaches of the channel. 

(b) Excavation, $233,290.—Due to the silt carried by the waters of the Rio 
Grande, the pilot channel tends to continuously aggrade and to meander from 
side to side. Numerous sand bars form which must be removed as a part of 
maintenance to keep a stable and properly improved channel. Berms form 
adjacent to the banks of the river, which begin to grow much the same as the 
sand bars and must be removed. This work, which often includes realinement 
of the banks, is essential to maintenance of the improved channel and its design 
capacity. 

These funds will provide for 1,250,000 cubic yards of deferred work necessary 
to restore the channel to its design capacity. The September 1958 flood proved 
that, unless this deferred work is performed, an extensive levee-raising program 
will have to be undertaken, the cost of which will far exceed the cost of channel 
works proposed. It is therefore imperative that the channel capacity be restored 
as soon as possible. 


INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARY AND WATER COMMISSION, UNITED STATES AND MEXICO, 
CONSTRUCTION, STATE 


Request (to remain available until expended) from July 1, 1959__.__ $450, 000 
Deeeet Gatimate, fiscal year 1900... ussite ee hh ee 1, 000, 000 
Employment : 

Bversee Dumper buagwer estamete. ss 18 


Number involved this estimate aes 4 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


This estimate of $450,000 in fiscal year 1960 is to provide funds for replace- 
ment of 38 deteriorated wood-frame residences with 30 permanent masonry 
residences at the site of the Falcon Dam. 


Rio Grande international dams program 


Falcon dam and powerplant: 
Original estimate 
Revised estimate 


etliighlbaatleing Sic alla ate) abtgisei ateret wc teeneeniie 0 
bas bath 450, 000 


Increase cil no = nlatintgad ett _.. +450, 000 


Residences, $450,000—These funds would provide for replacement of 38 wood- 
frame residences with 30 permanent masonry residences, at an estimated total 
cost of $450,000 with corresponding increase in the total cost of the project from 
$36,426,602 to $36,876,602. 

Prior to the construction of Falcon Dam, eight small frame residences from 
Fort McIntosh, the abandoned Army base in Laredo, Tex., were moved 75 miles 
to Faleon Village and set up as cheaply as possible as temporary residences. 
In addition, temporary barrack buildings from the abandoned Laredo Army Air- 
base and Fort McIntosh were cut into sections, moved to Falcon Village, and 
converted in the most economical manner into 30 residences. These 38 residences 
were occupied by Government construction forces during the construction of the 


42172—59——_9 
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project and since then have been occupied by the operation and maintenance 
forces. 

The buildings from which these residences were constructed were of typical 
wood frame, World War II cantonment-type construction. Due to the hot and 
humid climatic conditions in the area, general deterioration of surfaces of such 
structures is rapid, making costly their maintenance in acceptable condition, 
High winds in the area cause extensive damage resulting in repeated repairs 
to porches and roofs, and termite infestation in wood members is exceedingly 
difficult, if not impossible, to control. Because of these conditions the cost of 
continuing to maintain the buildings to provide reasonable living quarters, is 
estimated from the experience of the past 4 years to average at least $30,000 
annually. Replacement of the 38 temporary buildings with 30 permanent ma- 
sonry residences estimated to cost $15,000 each or a total of $450,000 would reduce 
the maintenance cost to about $8,000, and hence effect a saving of about $22,000 
annually. 

This saving would exceed the capital recovery cost of new residences estimated 
to amount to about $16,000 annually, and therefore justifies the expenditure. 

The need for permanent housing at Falcon Dam is due to the lack of available 
housing in communities within reasonable commuting distance from the facility 
and conforms to the requirements of Bureau of the Budget Circular No. A-18 in 
this regard. Based on a study of the family characteristics of residents to date, 
as suggested by the aforementioned circular, it is proposed that 28 residential 
units consisting of fourteen 2-bedroom, nine 3-bedroom, and five 4-bedroom 
dwellings, together with 1 guest house and 1 bachelor quarter unit, be eon- 
structed. All residential units proposed are single-family units conforming 
to design standards for permanent family housing prepared by the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency and would replace existing temporary single residential 
units. Replacement of existing units with single, rather than multiple-family 
units is in accordance with stipulations of paragraph 4, Budget Bureau Circular 
No. A-18 which provides that single-family units may receive special considera- 
tion where remoteness of the station from community facilities makes it unde- 
sirable from the standpoint of safety, employee morale, recruitment, and reten- 
tion of personnel to house employees in multifamily dwellings. Floor space 
provided will be within the limits provided in paragraph 7 of Budget Bureau 
Circular No. A-18. 

It is becoming more and more difficult to secure replacement of personnel due 
to unsatisfactory housing accommodations. 


Have you a statement on this item / 

Mr. Crockxetr. Yes, I havea statement. 

Mr. Rooney. There are actually two items; is that correct.‘ 
Mr. Crockett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. What have you to say in justification ¢ 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Crockerr. Colonel Hewitt, as you know, resides in El] Paso. 
Colonel Hewitt is U.S. Commissioner for the International Boundary 
and Water Commission. Due to the shortage of time, it was impos- 
sible to get Colonel Hewitt here today, although we talked to him by 
phone. He is very sorry he could not be here. With your permission, 
he is sending a statement which he would like to have submitted in 
the record. 

Mr. Rooney. Very well, we shall insert that statement at this point 
in the record, together with the justifications with regard to each of 
the items. 

(The material referred to follows :) 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the International Boundary 
and Water Commission, United States and Mexico, created by the Treaty of 
March 1, 1889, between the Governments of the United States and Mexico, is 
charged by that and a series of subsequent treaties, the latest being the Water 


Treaty of 1944, with the accomplishment of a long-term and specific program for 
the solution of problems arising on the nearly 2,000-mile boundary and requir- 
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ing joint engineering action. Principal among such proiane ate ee 
of the river boundaries, equitable distribution between the ee aes 
waters of international streams, flood control, water storage, an ver reg aa 
for beneficial uses in the two countries, development of hy droelectric pours — 
elimination of sanitation hazards. Participation by the United Sta es in 7 
of these activities has been authorized specifically in advance by treaty or an ac 
Songress. a ae 
iste, Unensiesion consists of a U.S. section, with headquarters in El Paso, Tex., 
and a Mexican section, with headquarters in Ciudad Juarez, Chihuahua. - 
cause of the international character of the problems, the U.S. section of the 
Commission necessarily functions under the policy supervision of the I Jepartment 
of State, and the Mexican section operates under the policy supervision of Mex- 

’s Ministry of Foreign Relations. } 

The iaatanhe of funds required by the U.S. section for fiscal year 1960 as set 
forth in the 1960 regular appropriation request is $3,733,000, divided into three 
yropriations : 

rt). For salaries and expenses of the U.S. section of the Commission, $573,000 
for carrying on its administrative activities under various treaties with Mexico 
and laws of the Congress; (2) $2,160,000 for operation and maintenance of com- 
pleted projects, or of completed integral segments of projects under construction, 
as authorized by existing treaties and acts of the Congress; and (3) $1 million 
for continuation of the authorized construction of the Anzalduas Dam and re- 
lated works, which are an integral part of the lower Rio Grande flood control 
project. 

House action on the above requests allowed $550,000 of the estimate of $573,- 
000 for salaries and expenses, $1,800,000 of the estimate of $2,160,000 for opera- 
tion and maintenance, and the full amount of the $1 million estimate for con- 
struction. Restoration of the reductions of $23,000 in the salaries and expenses 
estimate and $360,000 in the operation and maintenance estimate has been re- 
quested of the Senate. The supplemental estimate now before this committee 
includes an additional $500,000 for operation and maintenance of completed 
projects and an additional $450,000 for construction. 

Operation and maintenance, El Paso projects, $500,000.—This appropriation 
wholly finances operation and maintenance of completed projects, or of com- 
pleted integral segments of projects under construction, as authorized by existing 
treaties and acts of the Congress. 

Funds requested in the 1960 budget in the amount of $2,160,000 included an 
increase of $548,500 over the 1959 appropriation to provide: (a) $72,000 for 
the following uncontrollable increases in the normal operation and maintenance 
of the projects: (1) Wage board increases granted during the current fiscal 
year, $49,000; (2) price rises in supplies and materials, $20,000; and (3) in- 
creased minimum pay to top step of grade for certain engineering positions 
pursuant to U.S. Civil Service Commission Circular Letter No. 1170, dated 
December 11, 1959, $3,000; (b) $28,000 for operation and maintenance of An- 
zalduas Dam for full year; (c) $17,840 for 6-inch in lieu of 4-inch levee sur- 
facing for 10 miles of regularly scheduled surfacing on the lower Rio Grande: 
and (d) $430,660 to perform deferred work as follows: Riverbank revetment, 
$94,810; river channel cleanout, $141,250; levee construction, $20,000: levee 
road surfacing, $144,600; and radio communication system, $40,000, 

Restoration of the $360,000 reduction by the House has been requested of the 
Senate to enable performance of work deferred on riverbank revetment, channel 
cleanout, levee construction, levee roads, and the communication system. 

The supplemental request is to provide an additional $500,000 for deferred 
work on the El Paso projects, which has become most urgent as a result of the 
September 1958 flood. Of this amount, $266,710 requested for riverbank revet- 
ment will provide for placement of 15 miles of deferred work, which, when ¢om- 
pleted, will accomplish all revetment necessary for the El Paso projects. The 
revetment program initially was established in 1956, when it was determined 
that 42 miles of revetment was required to protect the project adequately. 
to lack of funds the program was curtailed in 1956, 1958, and 1959. The funds 
requested in this supplemental will complete the project. The channel bank 
erosion experienced in the unprotected reaches of the riverbank as a result of 
the floods of September 13 and 14, 1958, clearly indicates the urgent need to 
complete the revetment program without further delay. During this flood 
many acres which were valued as high as $3,000 an acre were destroyed, and 
their fertility cannot be restored. It was necessary to relocate the river and 
restore it to its former position. The provision of funds to complete the project 


Due 
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will prevent a repetition of these damages and others which may occur in other 
locations. 

The amount of $233,290 requested for excavation will provide for the re 
moval of 1,250,000 cubic yards of accumulated sand, silt, and gravel from the 
Rio Grande within the El Paso projects. Removal of this materia! is necessary 
to restore the channel to its design capacity. The regularly scheduled main- 
tenance provides for the removal of an average of 500,000 cubic yards of 
material from the river annually. This program has not been sufficient to re 
move the material from the river as rapidly as it accumulates. It is essential 
that these deposits be removed at the present time since the deposition of the 
material in the river reduces the capacity of the channel to carry floods. If it 
is not removed, a repetition of the 1958 flood may cause overtopping of the 
levees. The funds requested will permit the restoration of the channel to its 
design capacity. 

Construction, Falcon Dam, 30 permanent residences, $450,000.—Falcon Dam 
and Reservoir, the first of the major international storage dams and reservoirs 
in the Rio Grande provided for in the 1944 Water Treaty with Mexico, was fune- 
tionally completed and storage began in August 1953. The $450,000 is needed to 
provide 30 permanent masonry buildings at an average cost of $15,000 each to 
house operation and maintenance personnel of the International Boundary and 
Water Commission stationed at the Falcon Dam. These buildings are to replace 
38 temporary wooden buildings now beyond economic repair. Since Falcon Dam 
is located some 40 miles from Rio Grande City, the nearest community with 
minimum housing facilities, and 75 miles from Laredo, Tex., it was necessary, as 
a part of the construction, to provide living quarters for the construction per- 
sennel. As an expedient, temporary wooden frame buildings were salvaged 
from the abandoned Laredo Army Airbase at Fort McIntosh, «ut into sections 
and moved to Faleon Dam for the use of the personnel. These buildings had 
an original life of 5 years or less and are now beyond economical repair. 

While the buildings served the expedient purpose during construction, they 
have proven excessively costly to maintain and inadequate as permanent hons- 
ing for the operation and maintenance personnel at the dem. The wooden 
frames and floors have been hollowed out by termites to the extent that they are 
beyond satisfactory repair, storms which are relatively frequent cause loss of 
roofs, porches, and shingles. The wood is so old that it can not be painted 
properly. On the basis of cost of the repairs for the past 4 veers, current re- 
pairs are estimated to be at least $30,000 annually. These costs will increase 
progressively as the buildings grow older. It is estimated that the maintenance 
costs on the new residences would be reduced to approximately $8,000 annually. 

Some 30 employees are required to live in Falcon Village, since operators of 
the electrical plant and those who control the releases of water are on 24-hour 
duty. Therefore, 30 new permanent masonry buildings are required to honse 
these employees adequately. The proposed construction complies with the 
criteria set forth in Bureau of the Budget Cireular A-18. The total cost 
amounts to $450,000. It is not contemplated that additional quarters will be re- 
quired by the International Boundary and Water Commission for Falcon Village. 
Reduction in maintenance estimated as a resuit of the new construction is 
$22,000 annually, which would more than justify the investment for permanent 
residences. 

I feel that the employees of the International Water and Boundary Com- 
mission living at Falcon Village are entitled to live in quarters that are ade- 
quate and safe. 


Mr. Crocxerr. Since the committee is familiar with the composition 
and the work of the International Boundary and Water Commission, 
I would like to address myself principally to the two items which we 
have before you, where we are asking for a supplemental appropria- 
tion for 1960. 

Mr. Rooney. Very well. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 
Mr. Crockett. The first is an item of $500,000 under “Operation 


and maintenance.” This item applies entirely to the FE! Paso projects, 
as they are known. 
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The first item is composed of two units, one a request of $266,710 
for revetment work, and one item of $933.9 90 for excavation in the 
channel of the Rio Grande. As you will recall, there was a severe flood 
in the Rio Grande Valley last summer and early fall, and at the time 
our estimates for 1960 were presented to the Bureau of the Budget 
this flood was in full swing, and it was impossible to determine the 
extent of the damage, the extent of the work which would have to be 
done as a result of the flood. 

At that time the Bureau of the Budget deferred certain items, say- 
ing, “Let us wait and see what the real condition is when the flood is 
over,” which seemed to be a very logical thing to do. 

Now that the flood is over and the engineers have been able to deter- 
mine what is needed to control such floods in the future, we have come 
in with this supplemental request for these two items, “revetment and 
excavation.” The amount requested for revetment would enable the 
International Boundary and Water Commission to complete this 
work. Approximately 15 miles of deferred revetment would be com- 
pleted with this supplemental. Colonel Hewitt feels this is a very 
mportant project to prevent flood damage in the future, and hopes 
that the commuttee will give it favorable consideration. 

Mr. Rooney. Are there any questions regarding the first item ? 

Mr. Boranp. I do not know why they have to present this revet- 
ment item as 2 supplemental. If it is considered as a supplemental, 
those of us who serve on the Public Works Subcommittee, which pro- 
vides for rivers and harbors, flood control and navigation projects, 
know this is something which is before us all the time. I do not know 
why this cannot be provided in the regular fiscal 1960 budget. What 
difference does a few months make ¢ 

Mr. Crocxetr. It would be the 1961 budget, sir. 

Mr. Botanp. Yes. 

Mr. Crockerr. Certainly if it is this committee’s desire to defer it 
until that time, it can be done. Colonel Hewitt’s concern is that it 
does leave the lower reaches of the river unprotected in case of flood. 

Mr. Bouanp. That is true of every river in the United States. This 
is not a problem which is peculiar to the Rio Grande. It is common 
toall rivers. 

Mr. Taper. It must be a week since we passed the bill. Is that not 
about right ¢ 

Mr. Botanp. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. The rest of this money was in the State-Justice bill, 
which passed the House 3 or 4 weeks ago. 

Mr. Botanp. That is all. 

Mr. Jonas. Is this a unilateral proposition on your part ? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. Jonas. Arethere any matching funds? 

Mr. Rooney. It is unilateral. 

Mr. Jonas. That is all. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Rooney. The next and last item is in the amount of $450,000 
to remain available until expended, for “Construction,” which would 
provide replacement of 38 allegedly deteriorated wood-frame resi- 
dences with 30 permanent masonry residences at the site of the Falcon 
Dam. What have you to say about this? 
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Mr. Crockxetr. Mr. Chairman, this is another item we have taken 
a second look at since our submission of the 1960 budget request to 
Congress. We have had a representative go down to El Paso to see 
the condition of these buildings. It is our conviction that we were 
perhaps ill advised in the first instance not to put these items in our 
regular 1960 budget. Although people have lived in these buildings 
since shortly after World War TH, they are costly to maintain, they are 
substandard in terms of prov iding living conditions for these families, 
and the site is 40 miles from any city. We feel that not only the main- 
tenance costs are high but the people are living in a very substandard 
situation. It was for this reason that this item is submitted. 

Mr. Rooney. I have not been there in less than 7 years, but they were 
in pretty good shape at that time. 

Mr. Crocxerr. Mr. Chairman, as you know, they were constructed 
from old Army barracks. Those barracks were not permanent con- 
struction in the first place. They were cut in two and moved a num- 
ber of miles to this location. 

Mr. Rooney. Have you been there, Mr. Crockett 4 

Mr. Crockerr. No, sir, I have not. 

Mr. Rooney. I should complime nt you on how well you are doing 
for one who has not been there. You evidently prepared your home- 
work. 

You would not know, then, how these residences compare with 
residences in that area of southeastern Texas. 

Mr. Crockerr. No, sir; I could not speak to that. Is there some- 
one else here who can ? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Crocxerr. We have some pictures if the committee would care 
to look at them. 

Mr. Roonry. We will most certainly look at them. 

Mr. Crockerr. Actually, the original construction of the buildings 
has deteriorated very mue ‘h during the past few years. 

Mr. Tomas. What is the cost, Mr. Chairman? $11,500 a unit? 

Mr. Rooney. $15,000 a unit. 

Mr. Martrn. An important consideration is that there are no com- 
parable dwellings within the immediate vicinity. I believe the near- 
est place where these people might live is Rio Grande City, which is 
40 miles away. 

Mr. Roonry. Are there any questions, gentlemen ? 

Mr. Trromas. Any questions over here / 

Mr. Jonas. I have a question. 

Are all these houses so dilapidated as to be substandard ? 

Mr. Crockxerr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jonas. The pictures do not indicate that. 

Mr. Crocxerr. Mr. Congressman, some of those pictures are original 
pictures taken right after they were moved there. 

Mr. Jonas. There [indicating] is one which does not look dilapi- 
dated. Who oe ‘upies these houses ? 

Mr. Crocxerr. The operators of the dam and powerplant, sir, the 
employees. 

Mr. Tuomas. How old are they now? They were put there in 
World War I, you say ? 

Mr. Crockxerr. World War II. They were barracks which were 
used during World War II. They were cut up and made into 
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houses. As you know, the sillsand floors are right on the ground. 
They are termite infested. 

Mr. Tuomas. What rent do you get on those buildings? 

Mr. Crockerr. We will supply that for the record, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


Rentals on residences at Falcon Dam 


— 


Number of units Rate per Total by unit Number of units | Rateper | Total by unit 
month month 
8. $53. 80 $430. 40 || 7_- : $28. 80 | $201. 60 
S - 48. 80 | 146. 40 |} 1) ; : 40. 00 | 40. 00 
3 43. 80 | 131. 40 || . ——— — 
2. 38. 80 77. 60 || Total (38)-_-_- 1, 500. 60 
} 


a 33. 80 473. 20 | 


Bachelor quarters. 


These rental rates are determined to be the fair monthly rate for quarters, 
utilities and equipment based on houses listed for rent on September 26, 1957, 
at the Chamber of Commerce at Mission, Tex. 

Mr. Tuomas. Is it an economic rent or replacement rent? 

Mr. Crockerr. I think it is the economic rent, sir, set on a standard 
for the area. 

Mr. Jonas. Are the employees permanent employees ‘ 

Mr. Crocxerr. Yes, sir, they are. 

Mr. Jonas. They have no interest in acquiring homesites of their 
own ¢ 

Mr. Crocxerr. All this land in this area is Government-owned. 
I do not know, it might be worked out technically or legally. 

Mr. Rooney. It is to the Government's advantage to have these 
employees living right there at the dam. 

Mr. Crockerr. I do not think anyone would care to build a house 
out there as an investment, it would seem to me. 

Mr. Jonas. I would think you would not have much trouble getting 
a private builder to construct these houses as a rental proposition. 

Mr. Rooney. This is the Government’s land. 

Mr. ‘Taner. I wonder what you would say was the matter with this 
pair of houses | indicating | ‘ 

Mr. Crockerr. Sir, [ certainly cannot say the external appearance 
is particularly bad, but on the second one I notice the roof has been 
blown away very badly, and in all of them the floors are right on the 
ground. They are infested with termites and rodents. 

Mr. THomas. For what amount can you build a good house in that 
section ? 

Mr. Crockerr. Colonel Hewitt assures us that we can build a very 
good termiteproof house for $15,000, perhaps of cement block con- 
struction, with very little wood being used, so it will withstand the 
severe weather conditions of that area, so the people will be properly 
housed. 

Mr. Rooney. Could you tell us when this idea was thought up? 

Mr. Crockerr. It is my understanding that many times permanent 
construction, permanent housing is done at the time a dam is com- 
pleted. Permanent construction for houses was not included in the 
original plans of this dam. In hindsight, this was a mistake. It 
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was always contemplated that these would be temporary residences, 
There was never any thought that they would be permanent. 

Mr. Roonry. When was it decided to go to the Bureau of the 
Budget for a budget request with regard to this? 

Mr. Crockett. Actually, sir, Colonel Hewitt asked for this in the 
1960 budget, and it was an Executive decision that this was an item 
which should be deferred. 

Mr. Roonry. It was never presented to the Congress ? 

Mr. Crockerr. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. It has not been presented to the Congress, and I had 
no knowledge of it until yesterday. 

Mr. Crockerr. I think that is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. That is a fair statement ? 

Mr. Crockett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Nothing at all was mentioned during the course of 
the hearings. 

Mr. Crocxkerr. No, sir, because this was an item which was not in 
the 1960 submission. 

Mr. Tuomas. Anything further? 

Thank you for coming over to see us. 

Mr. Crockerr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 17, 1959 
FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE PRESIDENT 
EXPANSION OF Derense PropuctTion 


WITNESSES 
OFFICE OF CIVIL AND DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


LEO A. HOEGH, DIRECTOR 
CHARLES H. KENDALL, GENERAL COUNSEL 


GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


FRANKLIN G. FLOETE, ADMINISTRATOR 

MAX MEDLEY, COMPTROLLER 

HAROLD F. HOLTZ, COMMISSIONER, DEFENSE MATERIALS SERVICE 
LOUIS BROOKS, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, CREDIT AND FINANCE 


Revotvine Funp, Derense Propucrion Act 


Mr. Tuomas. This morning we are going to take up the supplemen- 
tal estimate for the revolving fund, Defense Production Act, funds 
appropriated to the President, expansion of defense production, in 
the amount of $287,285,072 for 1959, as contained in House Document 
No. 169. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE EsTIMATE 


The justification of the supplemental estimate will be inserted in the 
record at this point. 
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(The justification follows :) 


SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE OF APPROPRIATION, 1959 


APPROPRIATION LANGUAGE 


“For payment to the ‘Revolwing fund, Defense Production Act,’ for restoration 
of the capital impairment of said fund realized, through December 31, 1958, as 
a result of activities conducted under sections 302 and 308 of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950, as amended (50 U.S.C. app. 2092, 2093) $287,285,072, to be 
available for the fiscal year 1959 and to remain available until expended.” 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


“This proposed supplemental appropriation is to restore borrowing authority 
required to finance a portion of the still outstanding commitments incurred in 
connection with defense production activities. The amount of this proposed 
appropriation is equal to the losses realized through December 31, 1958, as a 
result of activities conducted under sections 302 and 308 of the Defense 
Production Act of 1950.” (From H. Doc. No. 169.) 

Under section 304(b) of the Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended, 
designated agencies are authorized with Presidential approval to incur obliga- 
tions and make expenditures for the purpose of securing expanded production 
in furtherance of the defense effort. 

The program has been conducted through a revolving fund, financed by bor- 
rowings from the Treasury. The act provides that the amount borrowed shall 
not exceed an aggregate of $2.1 billion outstanding at any one time, but permits 
contingent liabilities to be considered as obligations only to the extent of the 
“probable ultimate net cost” to the United States, rather than the full amount 
of the gross commitments made. 

Programs must be certified as essential to the national defense by the Office 
of Civil Defense Mobilization. As of March 31, 1959, that Office had made the 
following program certifications : 


Gross transactions and borrowing authority certified as of March 31, 1959 


[In thousands] 


1 

| 
Borrowing authority 
| 


} 
—— ————— 
| 


Gross cate te eh Ors 
transac- | 
tions } | Working | Probable 
| Total capital | ultimate 
| | net cost 
a i chi — ai | plicated bdiebeek. 
| 
Genera] Services Administration ‘ igi $7, 735, 872 $1, 784, 510 | $776,413 | $1,008,097 
Treasury Department 3 430, 389 | 182, 100 | 180, 500 | 1, 600 
Department of Agriculture_..........__-...._-.---.- 108, 999 | 66, 366 | 66, 366 
Department of the Interior Seep iiaeal 38, 800 | 38, 800 | 38, 800 
Export-Import Bank of Washington : 45, 124 | 27, 500 27, 500 A 
Potal certified 8, 359,184 | 2,099, 276 984, 41% 1, 114, 863 


724 | 


Potal authority 


Unused balance : i . 
! 


} 
8, 359, 184 | 2, 100,000 | 
| | 


As one of the inducements for expanding production, most of the contracts 
provided a guaranteed market for the production from the expanded facilities. 
As the result of the slowdown in the civilian economy in 1958 much of this 
production could not be marketed for industrial use. Therefore, significant 
amounts of materials have been delivered to the Defense Production Act in- 
ventory under options included in the contracts. Investment in the inventory 
as of March 31, 1959 was in excess of $1,328 million, as compared with $1,028 
million on March 31, 1958. 

Until recently it was assumed that a substantial portion of these materials 
could be sold to the national stockpile to fill stockpiling needs. However, stock- 
pile objectives have been reduced sharply as the result of a change in defense 
planning concepts from a 5-year war basis to a 3-year war basis. Sales to the 
national stockpile were discontinued in November 1957 and no stockpiling funds 
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have been budgeted for this purpose since that time. In addition, Defense 
Production Act materials are not disposed of on the open market where sales 
would disrupt the world market. There is little foreseeable disposition for the 
substantial inventories being accumulated. Therefore, there is need for addi- 
tional funds to pay for deliveries of materials under existing commitments. 

Present forecasts. indicate that the revolving fund will be exhausted as far 
as cash and borrowing authority are concerned early in 1960, thus necessitating 
additional appropriations, The requested appropriation will be used to repay 
borrowings from the Treasury and provide sufficient cash to finance payments 
for deliveries of materials under existing commitments and to meet current op- 
erating expenses until some time in 1961. 

A brief summary of losses and expenses through December 31, 1958 follows: 


{In millions] 
Losses on resale of material : 
GSA sales to National Stockpile____~_ $59. 6 


Less profit on GSA sales to others_____________-__- _ —12.8 

Pe Eg SE ee eee ae $46.8 

Agrictiture sales to others... ............._.-- e 49.8 
Subtotal, losses on resale of materials__......___________________ $96. 6 
Tree Sree “Ue. Treasery et 8 ce i et a a 

Operating expenses (net)—accessorial, custodial, administrative, re- 
ides metpanin nied asec a ea ki aR he ins ttn 38.7 
RN, eee ee eS A Rae id mbes 287.3 


These losses and expenses are detailed in the attached financial statement, 
exhibit B. 

Based on the March 31, 1959 forecast of deliveries under existing commit- 
ments, the estimated cumulative net cash requirements (expenditures) through 
fiscal year 1961 are summarized below. 


{In millions} 


1959 1960 1961 
Cumulative net expenditures, beginning of year (July 1 i $1, 699.3 $1, 960. 5 $2, 201.2 
Purchase of materials (GSA) 3 ; 263. 2 211.0 164.7 
Treasury interest (GSA) “ ee : 36. 2 53.8 60.7 
Other expenditures, net (all agencies) cake (38. 2 24.1) (18:7 
Cumulative net expenditures, end of year (June 30 1, 960. 5 2, 201. 2 2, 407.9 
Add working cash requirement ‘ 16.0 15.0 11.0 
Total financing required _. saa 1, 976. 5 2, 216. 2 2, 418.9 
Available under borrowing authority - -_ -- 2, 100. 0 2, 100.0 2, 100.0 
Balance (+) or deficit (—) +123. 5 116.2 —318.9 


As reflected above, financing under existing borrowing authority is insufficient 
to cover cash requirements through 1960 by $116.2 million and through 1961 by 
$318.9 million. Assuming continuation of existing conditions including pay- 
ment of interest to the Treasury on outstanding borrowings, the total deficit 
is expected to icrease to $747.6 million by the end of 1965. (See exhibit A for 
details. ) 

The proposed supplemental will affect the cash position in the revolving fund 
as follows: 

{In millions] 


June 30 
1959 1960 1961 
Estimated cash position without supplemental +$123. 5 $116.2 —$318.9 
Amount in supplemental- - - +287. 3 +-287. 3 +-287.3 
Interest savings due to repayment of U.S. Treasury notes... 8.6 8.9 
Estimated cash position with supplemental_-. ; +410.8 +179. 7 —22.7 
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Mr. Tuomas. We have with us some of our old and distinguished 
and able friends from the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization 
and the General Services Administration. We also have representa- 
tives of the Department of Agriculture, the Export-Import Bank, 
Department of Interior, and the Department of Treasury. 

Mr. Hoegh, do you have a statement? 

Mr. Horeu. I think Mr. Floete and I each have a statement. 

Mr. Tuomas. Do you want to speak to this now? 


STATEMENT OF Drrecror, Orrice or Civ, AND DEFENSE 
MosILizATION 


Mr. Horcu. This morning we wish to discuss with you the Pres- 
ident’s request for the appropriation of $287,285,072 to replenish the 
Defense Production Act revolving fund. 

This amount is equal to losses which have been realized up to Decem- 
ber 51, 1958. 

As you know, the First Defense Production Act, which was passed 
almost 9 years ago, stated, in part: 

It is the policy of the United States to oppose acts of aggression and to 
promote peace * * * This task * * * requires expansion of productive facili- 
ties beyond the levels needed to meet civilian demands. 

To effectuate this purpose, the Congress provided title III of the 
act which authorized loans and purchase commitments to encourage 
expansion of capacity in all areas needed to meet the greatly incre: sed 
requirements of both military and essential civilian goods, 

Examples of these requirements in the latter part of 1951 were as 
follows: demand for carbon steel was 156 percent of supply; alloy 
steel, 159 percent of email ; wire mill products, 166 percent of supply; ; 
foundry copper products, 189 percent of supply; aluminum, 177 per- 
cent of supply ; structural steel, 205 percent of supply ; and steel plates, 

180 percent of supply. 

In order to meet these shortages during succeeding years, the De- 
fense Production Act and other authorities were actively used to ex- 
pand capacity. The domestic production of such materials as alu- 
minum, tungsten, and manganese was more than doubled in the next 5 
years. 

Section 304 of the act authorized borrowings from the Treasury of 
$2.1 billion. However, because it was recognized that needed capital 
would far exceed that amount, the act provided the unusual author- 
ity that contingent liabilities assumed by the Government would be 
considered as obligations only to the extent of the probable ultimate 
net cost. This made it possible for the Government to guarantee 
markets for the expanded production of defense materials, to resell 
such materials, and to reuse the funds received from such sales to 
meet new obligations. Thus the authority to obligate the Govern- 
ment for $2.1 billion of ultimate net. cost was used to bring about an 
overall éxpansion of defense capacity involving transactions in ex- 
cess of $7.5 billion. 

Mr. Tuomas. Was tax amortization considered a part of the loss of 
$2.1 billion ¢ 

Mr. Horan. No, sir. 

The amount of this requested appropriation represents accrued 
losses under the program as of December 31, 1958. 
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CAUSES OF CASH DEFICIENCY 


The cash deficiency which faces us and which necessitates the re- 
quest for this appropriation has arisen from several causes. The 
most important of these are: 

1. The policy decision of the executive branch in the light of new 
strategic concepts to procure strategic and critical materials for stock- 
pile to meet the needs of a 3-year emergency rather than those of a 
5-year period. This decision reduced mobilization requirements for 
materials by approximately 40 percent and thus tied up the substan- 
tial amount of cash represented by the purchase price; 

2. The decision of the Congress not to provide funds for the reim- 
bursement of borrowing authori ity through stockpile appropriations; 
and 

3. The worldwide change in the metal market, from one of short 
supply to an over supply, which occurred a year and a half to 2 
years ago. 

The third of these events has affected the need for cash in two ways: 
It has increased calls upon the Government to take metal the delivery 
of which was at the contractor’s option, and it has made it impossible 
up to this time for the Government to avoid the creation of excess 
inventories. These effects have been cumulative and necessitate a 
replenishment of the borrowing authority. 


DISPOSAL POLICY 


This Office has been moving ahead on disposals of excess materials 
from both the DPA inventories and the strategic stockpile so far 
as disposals ¢an be undertaken without serious adverse effects on the 
market. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is an understatement. You cannot dispose of 
any from the critical stockpile. You have to have an act of Congress 
and the consent of all the manufacturers. Are you not out of date? 

Mr. Horen. Let me repeat the sentence and then go forward. 

Mr. Tuomas. I was talking about three sentences before that. 

The market has been going up for the last 10 days. How does that 
affect it? How about aluminum and copper? 

Mr. Horenu. For instance, on aluminum today we recognize that 
market is not such that we could dispose of any excess aluminum with- 
out disrupting the market. 

Mr. Tromas. What about taking? 

Mr. Horcu. We must meet 

Mr. Tuomas. The market is good now. They are not anxious to put 
anv in the stockpile if they can sell it. What about that phase of it? 

Mr. Horen. That would help us, of course. In other words, as the 
market goes up we should have less—— 

Mr. Trromas Has it reached that point? The market has been 
going up for about 2 weeks on both aluminum and copper. 

How about that, how will that affect the putting ? 

Mr. Horan. We feel as the market goes up, generally speaking, we 
have less put to us, and that is the general rule. 

Mr. Tuomas. Continue. 

Mr. Horen. A total of 39 items:has been authorized for disposal, 
and detailed plans for disposal have been formulated for about half 
of these items. In the case of four of the items on the strategic 
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stockpile list, express congressional approval is required before sales 
can be effected. These materials are extra long staple cotton, diamond 
gem stones acquired largely by transfers, certain platinum metals and 
zircon concentrates. Such approval has been requested and we are 
awaiting congressional action. 

Our policy is not to dispose of excesses if they would seriously 
disrupt the market. 

Mr. THomas. You have all the manufacturers after you not to 
disturb this market. You can get an act of Congress just about as 
quick, can you not 4 

Mr. Horcu. No, sir, I think we have good opportunity to dispose 
of, and we do dispose of, some items. We have hog bristles, and many 
“cat and dog” items here we can dispose of. 

It does not take congressional action on much of this and it will 
not affect the market. 

When we get to some of these metals that would disrupt the market 
then we do not dispose of them. 

Let me give you our general policy with reference to disposal. 

For the disposal of strategic and critical materials, our policy is set 
forth in Defense Mobilization Order V-7. 

It states: 

Strategie and critical materials shall be retained in Government inventories 
so long as they are needed to meet maximum stockpile objectives or any for- 
seeable increase in such objectives. 

Disposals of excesses shall be undertaken only if they do not cause serious 
economic disruption or adversely affect the international interests of the United 
States. 

The borrowing authority has proved itself a very valuable tool in 
accomplishing the expansion of production of materials needed for 
our national defense. The virtues of continuous availability, long- 
term obligation, and flexibility of use have contributed substantially 
to our preparedness for defense production. Because of the job that 
has already been done, it is not to be expected that the near future 
will again present the need for Government programs to increase 
the capacity of basic industries such as steel, power, or transportation. 
On the other hand, the need to double or triple the production of a 
rare chemical or new alloy may be very great indeed a month or a 
year from now. 

The Administrator of the General Services Administration and the 
members of his staff will be able to provide detailed information on 
the accrued losses making up the total of the request for the supple- 
mental appropriation. 

Mr. Tuomas. A fine, crisp statement. 

Mr. Floete, do you have a statement for us? 


STATEMENT OF ADMINISTRATOR, GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Friorre. I did not know what Governor Hoegh was going to 
say so I will try to avoid repetition. 

The original act of 1950, the Defense Production Act, provided a 
borrowing authority of $600 million and an appropriation authority of 
$1.4 billion, a total of $2 billion. 

The Third Supplemental Appropriation Act of 1951 increased the 
borrowing authority to $1.6 billion. Subsequently, in the amend- 
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ments of 1951, the amount set up for the borrowing authority was 
$2.1 billion, which it is today, and that same act eliminated the au- 
thorizations for appropriations, and also set up what we call probable 
ultimate net cost. 

Acting under this authority we have over a period of years entered 
into total transactions as of March 31, 1959, of $7.967 billion. 


ULTIMATE NET LOSS ON TRANSACTIONS 


We estimate the ultimate net loss to the Government on those trans- 
actions of $1.177 billion, or about 13% percent. 

GSA’s role was related primarily—— 

Mr. Tuomas. What is it again, $1,177,000,000 ? 

Mr. Fuioere. That is estimated. You cannot pin that down 100 
percent. That is our estimate as of now. 

Mr. Tuomas. How much do you have to go now to fulfill all 
your obligations through 1965 ¢ 

Mr. Fiorre. You mean if we had to purchase all the contracts? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes. 

Mr. Froere. Just over $1 billion. 

Mr. Tuomas. Your justification does not give that $1 billion figure, 
It shows $767 million. 

Mr. Fuiorre. No, we have a total exposure under the DPA con- 
tracts of just a little over $1 billion. 

Mr. Tuomas. Assuming that figure is correet-—— 

Mr. Froere. We donot think we will get that much. 

Mr. THomas. How much loss do you anticipate on that billion dol- 
lars? You already have $1.2 billion loss up to date. How much loss 
do you anticipate on the extra billion ? 

Mr. Fuoere. First we do not think we will get over $590 million 
of it. 

Mr. Tomas. If you keep on you will get down to my figure here. 

Mr. Fiore. To estimate what the loss might be on $590 million 
would be pretty tough. It goes to 1965. 

Mr. Tuomas. You would have to pull out your crystal ball. 

Mr. Froerr. That is right. 

Mr. Tuomas. If your market goes up in the big items—cobalt, 
aluminum, and copper—are they the big ones? 

Mr. Fuorre. Nickel, cobalt, aluminum. Tungsten is a bad one and 
manganese is a bad one. 

Mr. Jonas. Would you let him say why he does not think he will 

get more than $590 million ? 

Mr. Frorere. With the markets improving these contracts are either 
market contracts or they are fixed-price contracts at a lower price 
than the current market prices. 


MARKET CONTRACT 


Mr. Tuomas. Explain what you mean by “market contract” for 
the record? We all know but explain it for the record. 

Mr. Fioerre. It is simply an obligation on the part of the Govern- 
ment to purchase a given quantity of a given material at the prevailing 
market, price at the time of deliver y- 

Mr. Tuomas. No. It is a contract on the part of the Government to 
take from this manufacturer a certain quantity of material if he can- 
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not sell it at a certain price to John Q. Public which will amortize 
the debt. That isthe market. 

Mr. Fvoere. No. 

Mr. Tuomas. If the market does not absorb it then the Government 
is obligated to take it, and what it takes will amortize his debt. 

Mr. Frorre. That is right, but we have the obligation to buy it at 
the prevailing market. We do not get very much when conditions are 
good. At the moment we are not getting very much material. 


TOTAL LIABILITY 


Mr. Tuomas. What is your total outside liability? How much do 
you think you will lose? Those are two indefinite figures. Nobody on 
earth can tell the amount you will ultimately have to take or the loss 
you will take on $1 billion. 

’ Mr. Frorre. We know how much total loss we will probably take. 
That is $1.2 billion. We know that. 

Mr. Trromas. You know by the same token you can lose no more 
than $1 billion ? 

Mr. Fuorre. That is right. 

Mr. Tuomas. How much will you probably lose and how much will 
you probably have to buy? That is anybody’s guess. You can’t say. 

Mr. Frorre. That is right. 

Mr. Jonas. Do you think the s»me percentage of loss might apply 
in the future, a ferring to the 13 percent 2 

Mr. Fiorrr. I don’t think it will be that high. Some of our incen- 
tive-type contracts have run out. The general market is improving. 

If the market goes the other way perhaps it will be worse. 

Mr. Tromas. At this point detail your six biggest items dollarwise 
and quantitywise, and give your dollars and ‘quantities which you 
are obligated to take in the future. 

What we are concerned with here is not what you already have but 
what you will have to take in the future. 

Your loss up to now is reasonably assured. You know what that 
figure is. 

Mr. Frorre. You mean the maximum liability we might have 
under these contracts? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes. 

Mr. Froere. These figures are accurate from our reports. They 
do not cover some of the smaller ones. 


ALUMINUM 


On aluminum if every bit of it was put to us we might take $160 
million under all contracts. 

Mr. THomas. How many tons? 

Mr. Frorerr. That is calculated at the present price of 24.7 cents a 
pound. 

Mr. Tuomas. Is it at a fixed price, the market price, or at a price 
that will guarantee—— 

Mr. Frorre. This particular—aluminum is the market price at the 
time of delivery. 

Mr. Txomas. Which company ? 

Mr. Fiorre. Harvey Aluminum Co., mostly. It is a new company 
which got into production within the last 6 or 7 months. 

Mr. Tuomas. You have three other aluminum contracts. 
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Mr. Fiorrer. They are all running out. We have no more liability 
under Kaiser, and Alcoa, and Reynolds will run out this summer. 

Mr. Tuomas. It is all with Harvey now ? 

Mr. Fioere. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. Name the next one. 


COBALT 


Mr. Fuioere. Cobalt. We have three contracts, one with the A fri- 
can Metals Co., $19 million total exposure. 
Freeport Sulphur $47 million. 
Mr. Taunitae. Is that Whitney’s crowd ? 

Mr. Froere. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomas. How much? 

Mr. Froete. $47 million. 

Mr. Tuomas. You have two exposures there amounting to $64 
million ? 

Mr. Frorre. Three. National Lead is in there. 

Mr. Tuomas. How much is National Lead ? 

Mr. Fuoere. $14 million. 

Mr. Tuomas. How much is the total ? 

Mr. Froere. $88 million. 

COPPER 


On copper we have two—Rhodesian Copper, $11.5 million, San 
Manuel, $62 million. Total is $73,500,000. 

Both of those contracts were entered into actually to support loans. 

Rhodesian Copper was Export-Import Bank. San Manuel Copper 
was 

Mr. Tuomas. That is a fixed price for that copper? It is a fixed 
price to pay for amortization of the plant ? 

Mr. Fiorre. Yes, that is the effect of it. 

Mr. Tuomas. Is that price higher or lower than the present market 
price ? 

Mr. Meptry. The price on San Manuel is a fraction over 27 cents 
plus escalation. Currently it is below the market price. 

Mr. Tuomas. What do you mean by escalation? Where do you 
get out and where does he get out ? 

Mr. Meptey. It is a price escalated as the result of any increase in 
the cost of labor and materials based on the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

Mr. Tuomas. Was the original price plus the escalation arrived at 
to amortize the plant? 

Mr. Meptey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. And in addition to that if the market goes up you 
pay the market price? 

Mr. Meptry. No, sir. In other words, as long as the market price 
is above the contract price we get no tenders. 

Mr. Tuomas. Is there any profit to be made? The company makes 
it and you do not get the merchandise. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Meptey. They don’t sell it tous. That is right. 

Mr. Tuomas. You put it your way and I will put it mine. You 
still do not get the merchandise ; do you ? 

That is really a favorable contract for the taxpayers. 
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Mr. Meptey. There is a cash return provision in the contract. 

Mr. Tuomas. Tell us about it. 

Mr. Meptey. Briefly stated it is when the cash returned on the 
contract equals an amount sufficient to amortize the plant the contract 
is terminated. 

Mr. Tuomas. Is there any likelihood of our terminating it at any 
time soon? How much more dollarwise do we have to go?) Which 
contract is that ? 

Mr. Meptey. That is San Manuel. 

Mr. Tuomas. Where is that located ? 

Mr. Mepiey. Arizona. 

Mr. Tuomas. What are the dollars and quantity ? 

Mr. Mepitby. Maximum remaining exposure as of March 31 was 
114,762 tons ; $62,086,000. 

Mr. Tuomas. We will get into these details later. We will put the 
whole table in the record at the proper place. 

Enumerate the other big ones. 


MANGANESE 


Mr. Friorre. Manganese, one with Amapa, located in Brazil, 49 
percent owned by Bethlehem Steel and 51 percent by Brazilian in- 
terests. That again is—— 

Mr. Tuomas. Dollarwise ? 

Mr. Froere. It is a very large amount, $162 million. 

Mr. Tuomas. How much longer to go? 

Mr. Froere. I think it goes until 1962. The Export-Import Bank 
has made the loan and made possible that plant in Brazil. 

Mr. Tuomas. This is a contract made. by the Export-Import Bank, 
then ? 

Mr. Fiorre. They made the loan. GSA made the contract to sup- 
port the loan. 

Mr, THomas. What is the nature of that contract? Is it fixed 
price? What kind of escalators does it have? See how we stack 
up with Bethlehem Steel as horse traders. 

Mr. Meptey. Fixed price plus escalation. 

Mr. Fioerre. It is the cheapest contract for manganese we have. 

Mr. Tuomas. It is a price to guarantee amortization of the plant. 
Is that right ? 

Mr. Fiorre. The contract price is 10 percent below the prevailing 
market at any given time. It is one of the cheapest contracts we have 
ever had for manganese. 

Mr. Tuomas. It is stipulated in the contract that the price is al- 
way 10 percent below the prevailing market price? 

Mr. Meptey. That is not quite right. 

Mr. Tuomas. Give it to us, 

Mr. Meptry. Seventy-seven cents per long-ton unit, and the current 
market price is 95 cents. 

The price was established at 65 cents per unit plus escalation for the 
first 5,500,000 tons, 46 percent ore. 

Sale price to the Government of 400,000 tons during 1956 and 1957 
was to be at 90 percent of the prevailing market price at the time of 
delivery, and during the life of the contract the Government had the 
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right to call 30 percent of the production at 90 percent of the pre- 
vailing market price. 

Mr. THomas. What was the total amount of the contract and over 
what period of years? Was it 10 or 15 years? Give me the tonnage 
and dollars. You can at least give me the tonnage because price is 
based on market. 

Mr. Meptey. Total is 5,500,000 tons. Total gross cost is 
$228.205,000. 

Mr. Tuomas. Of that 5,500,000 tons how much has been delivered 
to date? 

Mr. Meptry. There has been delivered to the Government 533,451 
long tons. 

Mr. Tuomas. Is that about a third of the liability under the 
contract ? 

Mr. Mepiry. No. About one-tenth. 

Mr. Tuomas. What has been the average price of that 530,000 tons 
which have been delivered and figured out at the average market price 
how has the taxpayer fared? Has he broken even, paid too much, on 
had a little profit ? 

Mr. Meptry. We paid below the market. We paid $5,361,000 to 
date. That is the put portion. 

Then we have had firm deliveries of another 399,890 tons, which 
makes a total of 533,451, at a total cost of about $31 million. 

Mr. Tromas. What was your total tonnage for which you con- 
tracted? I thought it was 500,000 tons. 

Mr. Meptey. 5,500,000. 

Mr. Tuomas. And you have had only 10 percent delivery? 

Mr. Meptry. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Tromas. On the basis of that 10 percent delivery what have 
we done? Have we broken even, paid too much, paid too little, or 
what, based on average market value? Over a period of how many 
years have you had shipments? 

Mr. Meptey. The first shipment started in 1956, I believe. The 
contract was executed January 7, 1953, and it will terminate June 
30, 1962. 

Mr. Toomas. What are the next two big items? 

Mr. Fioerr. Nickel. We have five contracts. Maximum liability 
is as follows: 92 million with Falconbridge. 

Mr.. Tuomas. That is a Canadian company. Tell us about that. 

Mr. Friorrr. There were several of those contracts entered into 
with Falconbridge. 

Mr. THomas. Was that a fixed price? 

Mr. Froere. Incentive price contracts, well above the market price, 
to encourage them to enlarge their productive capacities in Canada 
and also in Norway. They were very much above the market. 

For instance, these contracts we are now operating under contains 
one at $1.14. 

Mr. Tuomas. How many tons did we obligate ourselves to take? 
We furnished Falconbridge some money, did we not ? 

Mr. Fvioere. They repaid the $6 million that was advanced at one 
time. I think that was the only advance made to them. 

The particular contract we refer to at $1.14 was originally for 100 
million pounds for firm delivery plus 50 million pounds on an option 
basis. 
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Mr. Tuomas. How much was the unit price? 

Mr. Fuoere. $1.14. 

Mr. Toomas. What is the market value of it today ‘ 

Mr. Fiorre. Seventy-four cents. 

Mr. Tuomas. We are making money fast. 

Mr. Forres. At the time it was made the market price was con- 
siderably less than 74 cents. It was around 60 cents. 

Mr. Tuomas. Go ahead with the next one. 

Mr. Fiorre. Hanna, an American company, $45 million. 

Mr. Tuomas. When was that contract made / 

Mr. Fioere. 1953, 1 believe. 

Mr. Mepiey. January 16, 1953. 

Mr. Tuomas. That belongs to the former Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Mr. Jonas. Was this contract made when he was Secretary? 

Mr. Fiorre. It was made before. A third contract is with Inco. 

Mr. Tuomas. How much was the Hanna contract ? 

Mr. F.orre. Forty-five million dollars liability remains under it. 

Mr. Tuomas. What was the unit price / 

Mr. Fioere. 125 million pounds. 

Mr. Tuomas. Where was the Hanna contract located ¢ 

Mr. Fiorrr. Oregon. 

Mr. Tuomas. 125 million pounds at what price ? 

Mr. Brooks. The price under that contract is based on cost of pro- 
duction plus an amount that is added to the cost sufficient to amortize 
the plant during the period of the contract. 

Mr. Tuomas. We guaranteed the amortization of the plant, then. 

What was the liability ¢ 

Mr. Brooks. We advanced approximately $22 million for the con- 
struction of that plant. 

Mr. Tuomas. Was that the total liability of the Government, the 
$22 million? I thought it was more than that. 

Mr. Brooks. Total obligation was for 125 million pounds at about 
$108 million. 

Mr. Tuomas. We put up in the way of tools and facilities around 
$22 million to get them started ? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. How much of that has been delivered ? 

Mr. Brooks. Sixty-two million pounds at a cost of about $63 
million. 

Mr. THomas. What has been the loss on that so far? 

Mr. Brooks. We have paid an average of over $1 a pound so far. 
A great deal of that material has been resold to industry during the 
shortage and we recovered our costs during that time. : 

Mr. Tromas. All of them ? . 

Mr. Brooxs. We are now taking delivery without reselling ma- 
terial. 

Mr. THomas. How much of a loss have we taken on what we sold? 

Mr. Brooks. No loss on the quantity we sold. 

Mr. THomas. What is the market value of that which you have 
today ? : 

Mr. Brooks. Probably a few cents below the market value of re- 
fined nickel, 74 cents a pound. 
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Mr. Tuomas. How much do we have with reference to the critical 
stockpile needs ’ 

Have you attempted to renegotiate any of these nickel contracts? 

Mr. Fioere. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomas. Have any been renegotiated ? 

Mr. Fioere. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. Which ones? 

Mr. Fuoere. We renegotiated with National Lead. 

Mr. Tuomas. What. was the result of the renegotiation with Na- 
tional Lead ? 

Mr. FLoere. —— of $6,006,000. 

Falconbridge Nickel, a reduction of $18 million on one contract. 

On the same contract there was a further reduction of $6,800,000. 

Mr. Tuomas. With Falconbridge ? 

Mr. Froers. Yes, sir. 

International Nickel, $2,220,000. 

With Sherritt-Gordon Mines, Ltd., a total of $23.6 million under 
the S.and C.M. Act. Those are the nickel reductions. 

Mr. Tuomas. Have you been able to renegotiate with all your 
nickel contractors? 

Mr. Froere. Not all of them successfully. 

Mr. Tuomas. Which ones unsuccessfully ? 

Mr. Forres. Notably Freeport Sulphur. They are just getting 
started and they say they are in no position to consider suc h—— 

Mr. Tuomas. Where are their pr operties located ¢ 

Mr. Frorrr. Cuba, the eastern end of Cuba. 

Mr. Tuomas. With whom else have you failed to renegotiate ? 

Mr. Fiorre. We have not secured any reduction on the Hanna 
contract. 

Mr. Toomas. What is their excuse ? 

Mr. Hourz. We have been talking with them. We have had three 
meetings with them, Mr. Chairman. The minimum we hope to get 
out of this is a reduction of their option quantities, but we are in the 
midst of negotiations with Hanna right now. 

Mr. Tuomas. You have had three talks with them ? 

Mr. Hotrz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tomas. How long have the talks been going on ? 

Mr. Honrz. About 5 months. 

Mr, Tiromas. Making any progress / 

Mr. Horvrz. ; think so. 

Mr. Jonas. I do not follow your responses to the chairman’s ques- 
tions about the Hanna contract. The table you furnished the com- 
mittee shows that the contract price on the Hanna contract is 84 
cents. 

Mr. Brooks. That represents our estimated price for the remaining 
production under the contract. The price essentially is not a fixed 
price but it is based on cost of production plus a factor of amortiza- 
tion. 

In the past we have paid an average of slightly over $1 per pound. 

In the future we expect to pay approximately 84 cents on an 
average. 

Mr. Jonas. Why was that not shown on the table? How can 
we. keep up with this? We have one figure and you have other 
figures in your book. 
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Mr. Brooks. No, sir; you have the same figures. 

Mr. Jonas. All I have is 84 cents under a caption “Contract price, 
84 cents.” 

I assume from this that 84 cents is the contract price. 

Mr. Brooks. It is not a fixed price. 

Mr. Jonas. Does that explanation apply across the board and, if so, 
how can we tell what the obligation is ? 

Mr. Brooks. It appliesin many cases. The price is variable. 

Mr. Jonas. Just above the 84 cents you have a Falconbridge con- 
tract and you show $1.14, and that already has been testified to. 

Would your explanation apply in that instance as in the 84-cent 
contract ? 

Mr. Brooks. Partly. 

Mr. Jonas. Is that the liability for future deliveries, $1.14? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jonas. Or is that the contract price ? 

Mr. Brooks. That is the contract price applied to future deliveries. 

Mr. Jonas. This caption should read “Contract price applicable to 
future deliveries,” then. 

Mr. Brooxs. That would be more correct. 

( Off the record ) 

Mr. Tomas. How many more items do you have, Mr. Floete? 

Mr. Fiorre. Actually only one, Freeport Sulphur. 

Mr. Tuomas. Under your two big contracts, Freeport and what is 
the other one ? 

Mr. Frorre. For nickel ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes; how much do you have undelivered ? 

Mr. Frorrre. We have the total amount of the Freeport contract 
undelivered because they aren’t in production yet. The total ex- 
posure is $200 million. 

Mr. THomas. How much money have we advanced on it ? 

Mr. Fioerr. Nothing. 

Mr. THomas. How much is it a pound ? 

Mr. Fioere. It is at 74 cents. 

Mr. Thomas. How firm is this contract ? 

Mr. Fiorre. It is as firm as youcan make a contract. 

Mr. THomas. When was it made? 

Mr. Frioerr. In March 1957. I made it. I take the responsibility 
for it. But at the time it was made, it was universal opinion that 
there was a very dire need for additional nickel capacity. The price at 
that time, the prevailing price, although they had a market price, it 
is true, the general price was very much in excess of that, as much 
as double and more. Because of the very tight situation, it was de- 
cided by OCDM that our goal should be expanded and they were 
very drastically expanded. 

Mr. Tuomas. You mean the Office of Civil Defense told you to 
make a contract and you had no choice other than to make the contract ? 

Mr. Frorrer. I am still responsible for making it. 

Mr. Tuomas. I do not mind you being a martyr but we do not 
want you to be too big a one. 

Mr. Frorre. I was responsible to make a contract. 

Mr. Tomas. After you were told? 
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Mr. Fiorre. No, but I was not told to make it with Freeport. or 
what the terms were to be other than in general. Those are the 
essential ones that we spoke of. 

Mr. Tuomas. How much is your liability under the Hanna con- 
tract? Itissmall compared to this one. 

Mr. Froere. $45 million. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is quite a bit of money, too, is it not? Nickel 
is in excess now. 

Mr. Frorre. Demand is picking up. We are still operating the 
Nicaro nickel plant down in Cuba. Our sales for the last 2 months 
have exceeded our production, which is running at the rate of about 
three million, seven or eight hundred thousand pounds. 

Mr. Tuomas. You speak so endearingly of Nicaro. I think you 
keep it because.you like the plant. You do not want to sell it? Is 
that it? 

Mr. F.oere. I sure want to sell it. 

Mr. Tuomas. All you are looking for is a purchaser ? 

Mr. Forte. I am looking for a little peaceful situation down in 
Cuba, too. It is not a very easy time to sell. 

We are still considering it right at this moment. 

Mr. Tuomas. You are looking for $287,285,072 for payment to the 
revolving fund, Defense Production Act, for restoration of the Capital 
impairment of said fund realized. 


AMOUNT OF CONTRACTUAL OBLIGATIONS FOR MATERIALS 


It should be pointed out that when the act says you can have out- 
standing at one time $2,100 million, that that does not exactly mean 
what it says because it goes ahead and says you can permit contingent 
liabilities to be considered as obligations only to the extent of the 
probable ultimate loss. 

What that means then, as of March 31, you had bought about 
$8,400 million worth of merchandise under this. 

You and the other various interested agencies bought it, is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Fioere. No. We had entered into contractual obligations for it. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is more accurate. You had an outside liability 
then of in round figures $8,400 million. That is stretching $2, 100 
million pretty far, is it not? 

Mr. Fioere. Yes, sir. 


POSSIBILITY OF REDUCTION OF INVENTORIES THROUGH DISPOSALS 


Mr. Tuomas. This is already in the record. I think it is worth 
repeating [reading]: 


Until recently it was assumed that a substantial portion of these materials 
could be sold to the national stockpile to fill stockpiling needs. However, stock- 
pile objectives have been reduced sharply as the result of a change in defense 
planning concepts from a 5-year war basis to a 3-year war basis. Sales to the 
national stockpile were discontinued in November 1957 and no stockpile funds 
have been budgeted for this purpose sinee that time. In addition, Defense 
Production Act materials are not disposed of on the open market where sales 
would disrupt the world market. 


You are not selling it until the world market will dispose of it and 
since the world market would not absorb it, you have not sold it 
[reading]: 
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There is little foreseeable disposition for the substantial inventory being 
disposed of. 

Is that true now! Is not the market picking up and can you not 
dispose of some of your DPA inventory now for aluminum, cooper, 
and two or three items / 

Mr. Froere.’ There are only two or three items as a practical mat- 
ter you could. In the first place we could not dispose of them unless 
our total inventory is in excess of the maximum objective and then 
we must dispose of them so as not to disrupt the market. 

Mr. Tuomas. You also have aluminum, cobalt. 

Mr. Froere. These are the ones we are in long supply. There are 
afew. Aluminum, we have $327 million excess. 

Columbite, $46 million; copper, $72 million. 


COLU MBITE 


Mr. Tuomas. How much columbite do you have involved ? 
Mr. Fuioere. $46 million. 
Mr. Tomas. You may proceed. 


MANGANESE 


Mr. Fiorre.. Manganese, $59 million; nickel, $97 million. 

Mr. Tuomas. You have $250 million more to go and you have $97 
million more than you need now on nickel, have you not? 

Mr. Froere. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomas. Plus $90 million tied up in Nicaro. We are doing 
all right in nickel, are we not ? 


TUNGSTEN 


Mr. Fioere. The last big item is tungsten, $219 million. 

Mr. THomas. You have another one. What about cobalt? 
Mr. Fuoere. $6 million. 

Mr. Tuomas. Over and above your maximum ? 

Mr. Frorre. Yes. 


FUTURE LIABILITY ON COBALT 


Mr. THomas. What is your future liability on cobalt? You have 
$6 million more than your stockpile needs now. What is your liabil- 
ity for future deliveries? 

Mr. Mepiey. Well, the total remaining exposure, including firm 
and put contracts, is $88,350,000. 

Mr. Tuomas. On cobalt? 

Mr. Meptey. Yes. 

Mr Tuomas. Making a total of $94 million as the market stands 
today ? 

Mr. Mepiey. Well, we estimate that we won’t get quite all of it. 

Mr. Tuomas. I hope you are right. 


LOSSES ON RESALE OF MATERIAL 


Let, us take a look at your losses on resale of material. 
This table at the bottom of 2: 
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GSA sales to national stockpile, $59.6 million, less profit on GSA sales to 
others; net losses on GSA sales, $46.8. Agriculture sales to others, $96.6; in- 
terest expense—U.S. Treasury, $152; operating expense—that means for cus- 
todial, administrative, research, et cetera, you have a total loss of $287.3 million. 


Turn over to the next page: 


Based on the March 31, 1959, forecast of deliveries under existing commit- 
ments, the estimated cumulative net cash requirements (expenditures) through 
fiscal year 1961 are summarized as follows: $318.9 million. 

Is that the correct figure ¢ 

Mr. Fuoere. That is 1961, yes. 

Mr. Tomas. What is this” $287.3 million that you are looking for 
new’ That is a 1960 figure, is nt not‘ 

Mr. Meptey. That is the losses realized through December 31, 
1958. 

Mr. Tuomas. It has already gone and for 1961 your losses are only 
$319 million; through 1960 it is $116.2 million. I had a figure 
rounded out for you of about a hundred million and you could get by 
with it amply; is that correct ? 

Mr. Meptey. We have the table at the top of page 3. It is a pro- 
jection showing our cash budget. 

Mr. TxHomas. That is what I am reading from. 

Mr. Mepury. Yes, sir. The $287 million are the losses as of De- 
cember 31. 

Mr. Tuomas. The loss already gone. 

Mr. Meptey. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is money already gone. As far as cash trans- 
actions are concerned, that is water over the hill. You have $7 mil- 
lion on hand now, have you not? That is borrowing authority out 
of the Treasury, out of your $2.1 billion. You still have $7 million 
as of 3 to 4 weeks ago. It is not $7 million. What is it? 

Mr. Mepiey. Well, the borrowings to date 





UNOBLIGATED BALANCE 


Mr. Tuomas. Now what is your unobligated balance out. of your 
$2.1 billion on the basis of the loss you have sustained? You have 
a few dollars left. 

Mr. Mepiey. Yes. Weestimate that at the end of — 

Mr. Tuomas. $8,600,000, is it not, at the end of 1960? Where is 
that figure ? 

Mr. Meptey. We will have $123 million cash, we estimate, unbor- 
rowed at the end of this fiscal year, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. THomas. One hundred how much? 

Mr. Meptey. $123,500,000 at the end of 1959. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is a lot of money. That is more than the $7 
million I was trying to hold you down to. 

Mr. Menptey. As a result of the expenditures which we will have 
in 1960, we project that we will be overdrawn. 


LIMITATION ON EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Tuomas. Your expenditures do not amount to anything. The 
sky is the limit under this $2.1 billion. There is no limit on what 
you can spend. The only limit is on your probable loss. 
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Mr. Mepuey. No sir. It is twofold, Mr. Chairman, and we so 
report to the Congress. I believe the ‘committee has a copy of it. 


We are required to report quarterly. As we state on page 6 of our 
March 31 report: 


There are accordingly two limitations, one for cash drawn down from the 
Treasury and one for contingent liability computed on the probable ultimate net 
cost basis. Neither the drawdown nor the contingent liability may exceed 
$2.1 billion. The limitation on cash drawdown applies against the current 
requirement that the Government provide sufficient cash to pay all deliveries 
of materials as well as Treasury interest, custodial, administrative and operat- 
ing expenses. 

On the other hand, the limitation on probable ultimate net cost applies 
against anticipated future losses where materials, inventories are sold and 
other expenses are incurred. 

Mr, Tuomas. Let me read your language here and you agree with 
yourself all right. 

As reflected above, financing under existing borrowing authority is insufficient 
to cover cash requirements through 1960 by $116.2 million and through 1961 by 
$318.9 million. Assuming continuation of existing conditions including payment 
of interest to the Treasury on outstanding borrowings, the total deficit is 
expected to increase to $747.6 million by the end of 1965. 

What is your total borrowing authority through 1960? $1.2 
billion ? 

Mr. Meptey. The remaining maximum exposure on top of what we 
have is, a little over a billion, yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. So you give a figure here of your probable loss of 
$747 million out of th: at billion ? 

Mr. Meptey. No, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. I asked you that 30 minutes ago and did not get an 
answer. Is this the answer? 

Mr. Meptey. No, sir. We should draw a very sharp distinction 
between the two things. First is the probable ultimate net cost as 
we estimate it, taking into account all transactions through the life 
of the program beyond 1965 and when these materials are ultimately 
sold is $1,177 million. That applies to this in excess of $8 billion 
worth of contracts that have been executed. However—and that is 
the basis on which we have to compute, or I should say the basis 
on which obligations under this law are defined, because of our 
limitation of the $2.1 billion covering the cash drawdowns from the 
Treasury as well, we would have through June 30, 1965, based on 
our best estimate as of now, probable deliveries which would cause 
us to have invested on that date the sum of $2,847 million. 

Eventually when we sold the materials and we got the money back 
we would ultimately end up with a net cost of $1,177 million. 

Mr. Tuomas. Anyway you figure it, you can get by for fiscal year 
1960 on a hundred million dollars. Who knows that the price of 
nickel may go up so that your present contractors may not deliver 
youany. You may not have to take a penny of it. 

Mr. Meptey. That is possible. Yet on the other hand, Mr, Chair- 
man—— 

Mr. Tuomas. You mean it might be a little improbable ¢ 

Mr. Meptey. It might go the ‘other w ay, too. Six months before 
we started getting all of these aluminum tenders, there was a short- 
age of aluminum and we never dreamed we would have this much 
money tied up in aluminum. It is pretty hard to predict. 





SUMMARY OF GOVERNMENT EXPOSURE—CASH OUTLAY 


Mr. Tuomas. Can we pick out here, Mr. Floete, the 10 or 12 top 
contracts for future delivery on your table and put it in the record, or 
is it advisable to put this whole compilation in? This is a mass of 
figures but it tells the tale completely. 

Mr. Jonas. I do not see how you can get that in the record unless 
you can turn it around and put it in as an insert. 

(Off the record) 

Mr. Tuomas. Under your exposure, cash outlay, put this table in, 
It never has been printed to date, has it? This table has never been 
in the record, has it? 

Mr. Meptey. No, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. It is really here, gentlemen, if anybody wants to look 
at it. 

(The tabulations referred to are as follows :) 
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Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Kirwan? 
BORROWING AUTHORIZATION 


Mr. Kirwan. Gentlemen, I first want to impress this on you if 
I can. I do not think anyone of you on that side of the table had 
anything to do with this. If anybody is to blame, it is the C ongress, 
for creating a borrowing authorization of $2.1 billion and bypassing 
an annual appropriation review by the Congress. This was a dandy 
when it first started. We have spent billions for purchases in excess 
of the stockpile needs. 


PURCHASES IN EXCESS OF STOCKPILE OBJECTIVES 


What is the cost of the strategic materials which we have in in- 
ventory and on order under all the programs as of December 31, 1958 ¢ 

How much have we bought ? 

Mr. Fiorre. Total investments / 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. 

Mr. Fviorrr. Total inventories as of March 31 are $8.2 billion. 

Mr. Kirwan. How much of this was required to meet the maximum 
stockpile objective? In other words, about half? 

Mr. Fiorre. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. So we have spent over $4 billion that was never neces- 
sary to be taken from the American taxpayers. It is a good thing 
that table went in the record. 

Mr. Fuioere. $4,125 million is the value of the maximum objective 
as of March 31, 1959. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is excess baggage we never needed. 

Mr. Fiorre. No. That is the value of the maximum objective. 
We had $8.2 billion. If we actually balanced out to the maximum 
objectives, we would only have $4,125 million. 

Mr. Kirwan. Of the minerals to be purchased in 1960 under these 
contracts, are there any for which the stockpile objectives have not 
been met / 

Mr. Fiorre. The objectives not met ? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. 

Mr. Frorre. Weare still buying in excess of objectives. 

Mr. Kirwan. On the materials you will buy in 1960 and 1961, the 
stoc kpile objectives have been already met / 

Mr. Fiorrr. Most ofthem. Mica, we are short of. 

Mr. Hoxrz. There are a number of them. This excess is in a re- 
stricted list of commodities. There are a number of commodities. 

Mr. Kirwan. What minerals are they ? 

Mr. Hourz. They are diamonds, both cushing bort and dies, fluor- 
spar, jewel bearings and mica. 

Mr. Kirwan. Any shortages are not in materials for which the large 
purchases have been or will be made. Total deliveries within stock- 
pile objectives are only $23,303,000. The only one of any size is mica, 
and that is also the only one with deliveries within objectives beyond 
1960. 

Mr. Hourz. That is true. 
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LONG-TERM PURCHASE CONTRACTS 


Mr. Kirwan. They are not significant cost items in the total of 

$370 million that will be spent on purchases in 1960 and 1961. Dollar- 
a-year men had a hand in purchasing these materials. They were big 
businessmen, not career men. They gave the orders to purchase these 
stocks ¢ 

Mr. Frorre. Mr. Kirwan, you must remember most of these con- 
tracts were entered into under the impetus of the Korean war. 

Mr. Kirwan. I understand that. Who gave orders to buy them? 
Who wanted to commit the Government to 10-year contracts, et cetera? 

Mr. Fuorre. I think OCDM should answer that. 

Mr Horcu. Mr. Congressman, this was back in 1950 and 1951 when 
they immediately found a shortage in production of steel, aluminum, 
and many other essential materials as I pointed out in my initial 
statement here. 

Actually, who were the persons, I do not know. I am not familiar 
with it back that far. 

However, I think it was passed upon by men in Government, men 
who were responsible for the defense of this Nation. They found 
these shortages and they thought, with Congress, that this was the 
best procedure. 


LACK OF ANNUAL APPROPRIATION REVIEW 


Mr. Kirwan. Supposing they had had to come back for an annual 
review of their appropriation requests and report to the Congress 
that they had this excess supply and the Congressman had to go back 
to the homefront and report to “we the people.” How long do you 
think he would have lasted if he ke pt appropriating funds for mate- 
rials we did not need. 

Mr. Horen. I think these men were honest in their judgment. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is not the question. We have bought billions 
we did not need under this borrowing authority. Suppose this pro- 
gram had been subject to annual appropriations. How long would 
a Congressman last if he said “Look, there is no war going on. Look 
at the ‘surplus that we have, but I’m voting for appropriations to buy 
more.” Suppose you were running for election and told that as a 
Republican pl: itform, Mr. Hoegh, you would have to go back to the 
initiation. You would go back to that and have to convince the publie 
on the basis that at that time it was appropriate. 

Mr. Kirwan. At that time? 

Mr. Horeu. Yes. . 

Mr. Kimwany. In 1952 and 1953, all the yearS we purchased, we 
took the boys out of Korea, and sent them home. We have con- 
tinued to purchase this material down through the years. 

How are you going to explain that to “John Public” from the 
platform ¢ 

Mr. Horan. In 1950, 1951, and 1952 it is difficult for us to go back 
to those days but it was then a critical thing in this Nation. 


TUNGSTEN PURCHASES 


Mr. Kirwan. In 1950 and 1951 only three companies were produc- 
ing tungsten jn Nevada. When the act was created they said this 
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would stabilize the mineral industry. It was a very good act. But 
when tungsten was stopped there were over a 100 producing it in 
Nevada. They even left Hollywood, bought a couple of scrapers and 
went on up to Nevada and dug under about 10 feet to sell it to the 
Government; is that correct ? 

Many letters I got were from Hollywood condemning me for not 
supporting further Government purchases of tungsten when we had 
already spent $220 million for domestic purchases and all of it was 
surplus to the stockpile objectives. 

Mr. Horen. Mr. Congressman, I might call upon Mr. Kendall, 
who is counsel for our office. He may ‘be able to give you more of 
the history. 

1958 MINERAL SUBSIDY BILL 


Mr. Kirwan. Here is another question I want to ask you now. 
You men are the guardians of the stockpile. The administration 
came up in front of Congress last year and said it wanted to spend 

$650 million more to subsidize certain minerals. I said on the floor 
of Congress we had already spent $2.1 billion on these minerals and 
$1.2 billion of this was excess to our maximum stockpile requirements. 
Did anyone from your agency appear before the Congress and say 
you had too much? You are the guardians of American defense. 

Mr. Fiorre. We have been reporting accurately. 

Mr. Kirwan. I said when I started out I do not want to condemn 
you. Did any Senator or Congressman invite you to appear as a 
witness / 

Mr. Frorre. We appeared before the Joint Defense Production 
Committee. 

Mr. Kirwan. I know that, but I mean when this act was rears 
last year in the Senate. They had others coming up to testify i 
was necessary. Did anybody, guardian of this stockpile, come a 
and say it was necessary or tell how much excess baggage we had? 
I do not thing that is Saeed 

Mr. Horan. We testified before this joint committee, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. Did you testify that you needed to buy more of this 
stuff ? 

Mr. Horeu. No. 

Mr. Kirwan. I am asking, did you come up and say, “No, we have 
enough of this.” 

Mr. Horeu. We made a report. 

Mr. Kirwan. I know you did. I mean to testify in front of the 
Senate committee. 

Mr. Horan. I personally did not. 

Mr. Kenpati. We were not invited. 

Mr. Kirwan. I am not condemning. I asked if you were invited 
by a Congressman or Senator to come up and tell what you had in 
the stockpile. 

Mr. Horan. We did file a negative report. 

Mr. Kirwan. Was there a Senator or Congressman who asked you 
to come up and tell that you had this excess material in the stockpile ? 

Mr. Horan. I do not think so. 

Mr. Kirwan. I am not blaming you people. [am not saying you 
did not do a good job, but if “John American” was ever informed 
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that we have bought over $4 billion worth of these minerals that we 
did not need, he would do a job on us all. 

I first became concerned with this when an estimate came before 
our Interior Department subcommittee in 1957 to appropriate $70 
million to purchase more tungsten. After a detailed review of the 
history of this program it was clear that there was no valid justifica- 
tion for further Federal expenditure and the request was denied. We 
had already spent $220 million to keep these mines open since 1951 
and all of it was surplus to the stockpile requirement. We had in 
supply over four times the maximum objective. Last year the Senate 
passed the minerals subsidy bill which would have bypassed the an- 
nual appropriation process by authorizing the Secretary of Interior 
to just go to the Treasury and borrow about $600 million. The House 
turned this down; or we would have made the same mistake that was 
made when this borrowing authority of $2.1 billion was created in 
1950. Do you think this problem of unnecessary expenditure we are 
discussing here would have h: appened if every year you were called 
here to testify like you are testifying this morning ? Do you think we 
would have those contracts and be in the mess we are in? 


BACKDOOR APPROACH TO TREASURY 


This trend toward the backdoor approach to the Treasury is taking 
us down the road to financial ruin. We have a fine example here this 
morning of what happens when we do not have an annual appropria- 
tion review of the need to provide additional funds. 

There would be a much better job done if all programs had to come 
back to the Congress and report every year what is going on. It is 
only when information such as has been placed in the record this 
morning, is made available to the taxpayers will they be in a position 
to evaluate where their money is going and be able to take action to 
stop unnecessary e xpenditures. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tromas. Mr. Rooney / 


PURCHASE OF COMMODITIES IN EXCESS OF STOCKPILE NEEDS 


Mr. Roonry. As I understand it, you purchased about $4 billion 
more worth of these commodities than you needed, is that correct ? 

Mr. Horeu. On the basis of the current objectives, that is correct, 
sir. 

Mr. Roonry. At what point had you purchased the first $4 billion 
worth of commodities? At what date? 

Mr. Horen. Of course, when these contracts were initially entered 
into by the Government, they were for the purpose of expanding 
the productivity. 

Mr. Rooney. I understand that. My question is at what point, 
at what date had you reached the $4 billion figure / 

Mr. Horcn. Well, sir, until a year ago—first I must say that we 
had a 5-year emergency period objective and that meant that our ob- 
jective was heightened. Then we had it resurveyed and analyzed 
to determine whether it should not be for a shorter period. It was 
reduced by approximately 40 percent, so when that action was taken 
in July or June of 1958, it meant that our objective overall was re- 
duced approximately 40 percent. 
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When it reached the 5-year objective—I do not know, maybe my 
counsel does. 

Mr. Kenpauu. It never did. The trouble is you are dealing with 
a whole host of materials, over 70. 

Mr. Rooney. You should have a check on income and outgo and 
you should be able to tell us when it was you had reached the $4 
billion figure. 

Mr. Kenpatt. You could tell when you reached the $4 billion figure 
but it would not have any rel: ationship to the stoc kpile. 

Mr. Rooney. That is my question. When was it reached? 

Mr. Kenpaty. That figure could be had. It would not relate to 
the stockpile at all. 

Mr. Roonry. Does anyone here have it? How long ago was it? 
How long ago was it 4 

Mr. Kenpauu. When did the inventory pass the 4 billion level ? 

Mr. Meptey. We had obligations, in inventory and on order of 
$4.4 billion in 1951. 

Mr. Rooney. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. May Lask one more question / 


Mr. Tuomas. Yes. 
LOWERING OF GRADE OF TUNGSTEN ORE 


Mr. Kirwan. When did your agency lower the grade of tungsten 

ore and say it did not have to be the best grade? 

Mr. Hoven. 1951. 

Mr. Kirwan. They lowered it in 1951 and gave them permission to 
ll almost dirt to the United States Government, is that right? 

Mr. Horeu. I do not know whether it would be just dirt. 

Mr. Kirwan. You have to refine it now, do you not? 

Mr. Horen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. And get what is good out of it. That is a very ex- 
pensive job, refining it. 

Mr. Fvorre. I think Mr. Kirwan knows those acts were outside of 
either the Production Act or the strategic and critical materials. 
Those were special bills to support. domestic industry. 

Those domestic material purchase acts I think were quite different 
from this. It is true we got in some of that material, not a great deal 
as represented in these huge figures. 

Mr. Kirwan. But we do know in the case of tungsten they lowered 
the value of the ore. 

Mr. Fiorre. Yes. 

Mr. Toomas. Mr. Jonas? 


~ 


Se 


MINERALS AND MATERIALS NOT MEETING STOCKPILE REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Jonas. Will you put a table in the record, or supply it for the 
committee now if you have it, or read it, Mr. Holtz, listing the min- 
erals and materials that are not up to stockpile requirements ? 

Mr Hovrz. I think that is already included in the report to 
Congress. 

Mr. Jonas. I do not think it has been. 

Mica was mentioned. I do not want mica to be mixed up on the 
Floor with minerals that are already in required supply. I know 
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mica is not up anywhere approximating stockpile requirements. I 
would like to have you verify that for the record if I am correct. 

Mr. Horrz. I think in the annual report to the Congress those items 
are set out. 

Mr. Jonas. I want it in this record right here. 

Mr. Frorre. We have it here. 

Mr. Meptey. Diamond dies; manganese ore chemical grade, type B; 
asbestos, —— asbestos; platinum group metals; bauxite, metal- 
lurgical grade, Jamaica type; selenium; mica, muscovite film, and 
mica, muscovite block; jewel bearings; silicon carbide; fluorspar, 
metallurgical grade: cordage fibers, sisal; and cordage fibers, abaca. 

Mr. Tromas. Is that all of them? How many are there? 

Mr. Mepiry. Thirteen. 

Mr. Jonas. So when we refer to the fact that we have already 
eached stockpile requirements, that does not apply across the board. 
You would have to identify that situation with respect to the indi- 
vidual mineral that is in question. Is that not true? 

Mr. Mepiry. Yes, sir. 


BASIS FOR REQUEST 


Mr. Jonas. Referring to a comment made by the chairman, I do 
not think the record contains a full and complete answer. I think 
you ought to be given an opportunity to make your statement showing 
definitely what vou think the situation will be if, for example. instead 
of the $287 million you are asking for the committee recommends 
$100 million. The chairman made a comment on that and some dis- 
cussion followed but you never did put your teeth in that comment, 
and if you would like to have your sti itement on the record for con- 
sideration. now is the time to do it. 

Mr. Meptey. Well, we support the estimate of $287 million because, 
as we see it now, this is our best guess as of currently. 

What the situation will be we don’t know. Take Harvey 
Aluminum as an example, we do not think that our deliveries in 
the next year will be the full amount provided for or which they 
have the option to put to us under the contract. They have the 
option to put 54,090 tons. We do not think they will deliver that 
much next year. On the other hand if the economic situation should 
surprisingly turn for the worse, we could conceivably be in a bad 
cash situation if we only got $116 million. 

Mr. Jonas. As I understand it then the $287 million is your best 
estimate as to the amount of additional capital that you will need 
in 1960 but that estimate is based upon your consideration of what 
the economic condition will be? 

Mr. Mepury. That is the amount of the losses realized through 
December 31, 1958, and if the Congress sees fit to appropriate that 
amount, then that would leave us as we see it now a comfortable bal- 
ance of approximately $179.7 million at the end of fiscal year 1960, 
or almost enough to carry us through 1961, but that is just based on 
the current outlook as we see it and could change. 

Mr. Jonas. It isa question of judgment then. 

Mr. Mepiry. Yes. 

Mr. Jonas. To restore your impaired capital you would need the 
$287 million ? 
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Mr. Meptey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jonas. But you cannot be sure that that amount will actually 
be required. There are some contingencies involved ¢ 

Mr. Meptey. That is right. 

Mr. Fiorre. We cannot be sure but what there may be more, maybe. 
I certainly think it would be cutting it awfully short if we only got 
$100 million because we would not have anything, Mr. Thomas. 

Mr. THomas. We are taking your figure. Your brightest estimate 
is $116 million. 

Mr. Fiorre. You knock $187 million out of what we are talking 
about so we will be in the red before June 30 next. 

Mr. Tuomas. You will have plenty of money. We will give you 
a hundred million dollars and you will not spend ten of it. 

Mr. Jonas. Do youcare to comment on that, Mr. Hoegh ? 

Mr. Horen. Congressman Jonas, I think it is most important that 
we have ample funds there so that we can meet these obligations. They 
are Obligations that were created back in 1950, 1951, and 1952, and 
I think that the Government should be prepared and ready to meet 
these obligations. 

Mr. Tuomas. Following your argument then, Mr. Floete and his 
staff should not have done all that good hard bargaining where by they 
saved the taxpayers $20 million. 

Mr. Horen. We are doing our best on these. 

Mr. THomas. How much was it 4 

Mr. Fiorre. $295 million. 

Mr. THOMAS. Let us save some more, then. 

Mr. Fiorre. If we do not need it, we are not going to spend it. 

Mr. Tuomas. We believe that. 

Mr. Horan. We believe that is sound, but you have to do it without 
jeopardizing the integrity of the Government. 


OBLIGATION OF GOVERNMENT TO PURCHASE MINERALS AND MATERIALS 


Mr. Jonas. Without assessing any blame or criticizing anybody 
who had any part in making these contracts, is it your position that 
the Government is legally obligated to purchase these minerals and 
materials ? 

Mr. ane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jonas. Is the money you seek funds that you think will be 
required to discharge contractual obligations the Government has 
made ? 

Mr. Horan. Yes, sir. It is, with the modification that Mr. Floete 
previously mentioned. If the Government, with the contractor, can 
work out a compromise, we do that. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is quite an item. 

We all understand each other. 


FUTURE EXPANSION CONTRACTS 


One further question : Does the OCDM or the General Services 
Administration have in contemplation the probable execution of any 
brand new contracts ? 

Mr. Frorre. We have none that I know of, sir. 

Mr. Horcu. None. 
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Mr. Fioere. I hope we have none. 
Mr. Tuomas. You will fulfill those which you have. 


NUMBER OF CONTRACT ITEMS 


What is the number of critical items we have in the national de- 
fense stockpile? Is it 84 or 86? 

Mr. Kenpau. Seventy-four. 

Mr. Tuomas. When we have met our requirements in all of them 
except some 13 or 14; is that correct / 

Mr. Horan. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Tuomas. Dollarwise we are in the neighborhood of around $8 
billion worth, is that correct ? 

Mr. Fioere. That is the inventory. 


DISPOSAL OF EXCESSES IN DPA INVENTORY 


Mr. Tuomas. Is OCDM or other responsible agency of General 
Services contemplating seeking any legislation to get rid of some of 
these burdening surpluses / 

What is your thinking on it, Mr. Floete / 

Mr. Fioere. We have had and now have under consideration a 
new bill which of itself would not mean additional disposals, but we 
are considering a bill which would simplify the procedure. 

Mr. Tuomas. What do you mean by “additional disposal”? You 

‘annot dispose of anything in the stockpile without some legisl: ation, 
can you! 

Mr. Frioere. That is correct, unless it is obsolescent, and even then 
we have to report it. 

Mr. Tuomas. Then you have to put your money back into the stock- 
pile? 

Mr. Fuiorre. We have $1.330 billion in the DPA inventory. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is the position of your agency with reference 
to either keeping what you have in the stockpile or getting rid 
of some of the surplus? 

Mr. Fiorre. That is a policy decision which I do not make. 

Mr. Toomas. Who makes it / 

Mr. Fiorere. Governor Hoegh, with the Administration. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is the decision of your agency, of the Adminis- 
tration, in regard to this, either disposing of or keeping these sur- 
pluses / 

Mr. Horen. Whenever we have what we consider to be in excess 
of our maximum objectives. 

Mr. Tuomas. You have already made that decision, and it is al- 
ready in the record. You have many, many millions of dollars worth 
of excess of these materials. 

Mr. Horeu. Based upon that, we do dispose of materials—if it fits 
the policy that we laid down. 

Mr. Horcn. As I explained in my opening statement— 

Mr. Tuomas. I beg your pardon. When it gets into the critical 
stockpile, Governor, you do not dispose of it without an act of Con- 
gress or unless you are going to resell it by virtue of its going sour, 

Mr. Horen. Mr. Chairman, this is what I said in my opening state- 
ment, that some of these items which are in the strategic stockpile— 
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I think there are four of them—we have now submitted to the Congress 
and are waiting for 

Mr. Triomas. Repeat that four. What are the four? You did men- 
tion four in your statement. Hog bristles and one or two others. 

Mr. Horcu. No. Hog bristles is being disposed of. 

Mr. Tuomas. What are the four you submitted to Congress, which 
are worth more attention than it received in your statement. 

Mr. Horeu. Long staple cotton, diamond gem stones, platinum 
metals, and zircon concentrates. 

Mr. Tuomas. Those are four. What are you going to do with the 
others ¢ 

Mr. Horeu. Of course we are constantly reviewing, preparing plans 
for disposal. 

Mr. THomas. How many bales of long staple have you in inventory ? 

Mr. Horrz. Two hundred thousand bales. 

Mr. Tuomas. Where is it stored ? 

Mr. Hourz. In five States in the consuming areas, North and South 
Carolina, Georgi: a, 2 little in Alabama, and in Massachusetts. 

Mr. Tiiomas. Go ahead. What about your zircon? What do you 
do with that? 

Mr. FLorere. We are awaiting congressional approval. 

Mr. Tuomas. What do you do with zircon industrially ? 

Mr. Hugues. We make zirconium out of it, a metal used in various 
industrial processes. AEC has been using quite a bit of it. 

Mr. Tuomas. How much do we have in storage? What are you 
measuring—ounces, pounds, tons, or what / 

It is not a mined metal, is it? 

Mr. Hourz. Yes,sir. It comes from zirconium sand. There isa lot 
of it in the United States. 

Mr. Tuomas. Is that what rings are made out of? 

Mr. Hourz. You use it to make metal, clear zircon crystals are the 
semiprecious stones, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. Will you not help us out, Mr. Jensen? We are just 
about ready to wind this up. 

Mr. Jonas. I have another question. 

Mr. THomas. Go ahead, Mr. Jonas. 

Mr. Jonas. I yield to Mr. Jensen if he wishes to proceed. 

Mr. Jensen. I do not know that I have any particular questions. 
I do want to say, Mr. Chairman, of course both Mr. Hoegh and Mr. 
Floete havea very big problem—— 

Mr. Tuomas. We have had a good part of Iowa in here in the last 
2 or 3 days. The distinguished gentlemen here today, too. 

Mr. Jensen. And they have all done a good job. 

Mr. Tuomas. Certainly. 

Mr. Jensen. They do have a very big responsibility. 

Knowing Mr. Floete and his past record as I do, I know he is not 
for wasting the people’s money, and that goes for Mr. Hoegh, too. 

This problem with which Mr. Hoegh deals, as I said at a previous 
hearing, is one of the big imponderables we have to deal with in this 
Nation today. There is no past record on, which to base the action 
of the agencies which Mr. Hoegh administers, to any degree, or you 
could say, “All right, this is what happened at this time and that. 
time.” So it is a difficult job and must be. I would be the last to 
question the ability of Mr. Hoegh or Mr. Floete. 
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(Off the record.) 

Mr. Jensen. This is money which you had to spend. 

Mr. Horan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. It was mandatory. 

Mr. Hogan. Yes, sir. 

I might point out, Congressman Jensen, that all of these contracts 
or away over 90 percent of them were in 1950, 1951, and 1952. These 
are contracts which we are bound to perform. 

Mr. Jensen. Bona fide contracts, signed in good faith between the 
American people and Uncle Sam. 

Mr. Horeu. That is right. 

Mr. Jensen. Mr. F loete, what is your big problem here today ? 

Mr. Fiore. $287 million. 

Mr. Jensen. You and the Governor are partners in this job. 

Mr. Fiorre. They form the policy and we carry it on from there. 


DISPOSAL OF SURPLUS MATERIAL 


Mr. Jensen. On this question of the disposal of surplus property, it 
is first necessary that Congress give you a directive by law ? 

Mr. Horan. On the strategic stockpile, yes, sir. We present a plan, 
and then the Congress has to take affirmative action. 

Mr. JENSEN. To date, just What has Congress done in that respect? 

Mr. Horen. Nothing. 

Mr. Jensen. That is what I thought. So your hands are tied so far 
as disposing of these strategic surplus materials. 

Mr. Horen. Within the strategic stockpile, yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. Have you made a recommendation to the Congress ? 

Mr. Horcu. We have, yes, sir. On four items we have presented 
recommendations. We have presented a definite plan on the four 
items I previously mentioned. 

Mr. Jensen. Have you other items which you could dispose of 
safely ? 

Mr. Horen. Yes, sir, and we are in process of preparing plans on 
some of those. 

Mr. JeNsEN. You are in the process of preparing plans, and at a 
later date you will submit those plans to the Congress ? 

Mr. Hoeen. That is right, sir. The GSA prepares the plan, and 
then it is presented to the Congress. 

Mr. JENSEN. You have some items which are not strategic and which 
are in surplus ? 

Mr. Horen. We have some which are in what we call the Defense 
Production Act inventory, and those we can clispose of without con- 
gressional action. However, we have a firm policy that we do not dis- 
pose of them if it would disrupt the market or if it would create inter- 
national relations problems, generally speaking. 

Mr. Jensen. How many dollars worth of that kind of surplus have 
you on hand ¢ 

Mr. Horen. Mr. Floete, approximately how much is that? Is it 
$1.6 billion ? 

Mr. Frorre. $1.330 billion in the Defense Production Act inven- 
tory. We have to keep them separate. We are really talking about 
the Defense Production Act inve ntory, not the strategic and critical 
materials in the national stockpile. 
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Mr. JENSEN. What percent of the first cost do you think you have 
realized ¢ 

Mr. Fuorrr. We have about 8 or 10 large items in there which we 
have gone over. The largest of them are aluminum, nickel, copper, 
tungsten, manganese. 

Mr. Jensen. Of course you get the market price for all those metals. 

Mr. FiLoere. We cannot sell at less than the market price. That is 
another restriction. 

Mr. JeNnseN. You can sell obsolete material, surely, at less than 
market price. You have that authority, have you not ¢ 

Mr. Fiorre. That is the stockpile you are talking about. 

Mr. Jensen. Do you not have that authority / 

Mr. Fuiorre. If it is obsolete, it is very hard to find out what the 
market price is. That is one of the problems. If it actually has 
reached the stage that it has been supplanted by something else, many 
times you cannot determine the market price. Is that not right, Gov- 
ernor Hoegh? It is a very difficult thing. 

That is not true of the particular things we are talking about here. 
There is an established market price for most of them. 

Mr. JensEN. So you have now how many dollars worth ? 

Mr. Fiorre. $1.330 billion worth in the total DPA inventory. 

Mr. JENSEN. That is all together—critical materials, strategic ma- 
terials, ordinary metals 

Mr. Fiorre. There are roughly 74 items involved. 

The acquisition cost of the total Defense Production Act inventory 
is $1.330 billion. The present market price is about $810 million. 
That is the loss. 

Mr. Jensen. Mr. Chairman, do you not think that that list of com- 
modities should be in the record ? 

Mr. Tuomas. It is already in the record. 

Mr. JENSEN. Very well. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tuomas. Two other questions, and then we will thank you 
very much. You have always been helpful. We are delighted to 
have you over here. We have dealt with you a long time, and we 
know you know what it is all about. 





ACQUISITION COST OF DPA INVENTORY 


What is the total figure of purchases to date for the DPA inven- 
tory! Iam not talking about what you have put into the stoc kpile. 
Is that figure $1.897 billion the total? That is the ac quisition cost 
of your sales. What is your acquisition cost to date of all your 
Defense Production Act inventory items? I am not talking about 
that part which you have put into the stockpile. Through the years 
you have put some into the stockpile. 

Mr. Friorre. That is correct. In the inventory as of March 31, we 
have $1.328 billion. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is what you have in there as of that particular 
date, on March 31, 1958. What has been the total up to date? 

Mr. FLoere. Including sales and what may have gone into the 
national stockpile? 


Mr. Tuomas. Yes, including the rotation and sales, what has gone 
into the stockpile and every thing? 
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Mr. Meptey. I was all right until you added the stockpile. Under 
the Defense Production Act, the total purchases to date are $3.227 
billion. 

Mr. Tuomas. On hand as of 3 months ago, $1.3 billion ? 

Mr. Meptey. Right. 

Mr. Tuomas. What became of the rest? Break it down between 
the critical stockpile and your rotation. 

Mr. Meptey. Materials which cost $1.897 billion were sold, and we 
got $1.852 billion for them, or a gross loss before operating expenses 
of $45 million. Breaking those sales down as between the stoc kpile 
and sales 

Mr. Tuomas. You did not take a loss on any of that which you 
put in stockpile, did you? 

Mr. Meptey. Yes, sir; because we sold it to the stockpile at market 
or cost, whichever was less. 

Mr. Tuomas. Go ahead. 

Mr. Meptey. We would like to give— 

Mr. Tuomas. In round figures, would it be 50-50, do you suppose? 

Mr. Mepiey. No. Sales to the stockpile would be roughly 60 per- 
cent, and sales to saat y 40 percent, I would say. 

Mr. Tuomas. Out of the 1,897 million ? 

Mr. Mepiey. Out of the $1.897 billion, yes. 

Mr. Tuomas. How much have you lost there through rotation, 
handling, and so forth? $700,000? 

Mr. Meptey. The loss was $45 million as between the purchase 
price and sales price. 

Mr. Tuomas. The round figure is two billion dollars. Sixty percent 
goes to the stockpile and 40 percent to industry. 





REQUEST FOR AUTHORITY TO DISPOSE OF CRITICAL MATERIALS 


Governor, do you have any plan for a submission to Congress look- 
ing toward the disposition of any of these critical materials other 
than the four you just mentioned—cotton, zirconium, industrial dia- 
monds, and platinum ? 

Mr. Horen. Yes, we do. I do not know exactly which ones those 
are. 

Mr. Tuomas. When will you submit it to the Congress? 

Mr. Kenna. The question is, What. plans are being developed for 
submission to the Congress, Mr. Floete? There are some plans under 
development now. 

Mr. Horeu. With reference to the strategic stockpile? 

Mr. Tuomas. That is right. 

Mr. Hourz. We have 39 lots, not categories or commodities as 
such. We have a total of 39 which have been approved by OCDM 
for disposal. These, for the most part are, odd lots. There are 10 
Defense Production Act items in that list. Of the 39, we have al- 
ready passed through Mr. Floete’s office 11 SCM and 6 DPA, for a 
total of 17. There are 4, as Governor Hoegh mentioned, which are 
here for congressional approval. The others, we are presently in 
process of developing plans for disposal. 
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Mr. Tuomas. We heard that same language 6 months ago. When 
do you intend to submit to the Congress any program to get rid of 
what in the critical stockpile? 

Mr. Houirz. What we have are miscellaneous odd lots for inven- 
tory purification. 

Mr. Tuomas. The answer is that you do not have a program, then. 
Is that correct ? 

Mr. Horeu. Mr. Chairman, we are in process of developing a com- 
plete program which would be submitted to the Congress—— 

Mr. Tuomas. We have heard that time and time again. “We are 
in process.” When will that process be completed, Governor? 

Mr. Horcu. This is the first time you have heard it from me, and 
I can assure you 

Mr. Tuomas. It must have been Mr. Medley and Mr. Floete, then, 
because we have had that drilled into us. “We are in the process.’ 

What about it, Mr. Floete ? 

Mr. Hoven. The fact that Congress has not acted upon these items 
we have over here has not deterred us from bringing others over, and 
we do intend to bring others over. I am quite certain—— 

Mr. Tuomas. What committee is that before? That goes to the 
Armed Services Committee. That committee has jurisdiction, has 
it not? 

Mr. Jensen. Did you hear the Governor say he intended to deliver 
this report? 

Mr. Horan. Most of it will be here before the first of the year. 

Mr. Tuomas. Do you have any idea as to what items will be in it 
dollarwise, not necessarily the items themselves ¢ 

Mr. Horeu. I would not want to give you a definite estimate at this 
time. 

Mr. Jonas. Would the chairman yield ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Surely. 

Mr. Jonas. I think the record should show there is not any consti- 
tutional prohibition against Congress initiating some efforts in this 
direction, too. 

Mr. Tuomas. There surely is not. 

Mr. Jonas. We have some legislative committees which perhaps 
should start initiating some action. I do not mean to use the word 

“responsibility” necessarily, but we have a domestic mining industry 
which is affected and will be affected. I think ever ybody concerned 
hesitates to start dumping this material on the market in such a way 
as to disrupt the domestic industry. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Jonas. Mr. Chairman, I do not think it is the General Service 
Administration’s responsibility as much as it is OCDM’s 

Mr. Tuomas. They originate the program; you are right. 

Any further questions, gentlemen ? 

Thank you. It is always nice to see you distinguished gentlemen. 
We like to do business with you. Come back to see us. 
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Tuurspay, JUNE 18, 1959, 
TRANSITIONAL GRANTS TO ALASKA 
WITNESSES 


ELMER B. STAATS, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 
HAROLD SEIDMAN, ASSISTANT CHIEF, OFFICE OF MANAGEMENT 
AND ORGANIZATION, BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 
HOWARD SCHNOOR, MANAGEMENT ANALYST, BUREAU OF THE 
BUDGET 
Program and financing 


} 1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 


Program by activities: Grants to Alaska (total obligations) $10, 500, 000 
Financing: Appropriation (new obligation authority 10, 500, 000 


NotTe.—This proposed appropriation is to enable the President to make grants to the State of Alaska to 
assist in financing, for a transitional period, functions transferred to the State from the Federal Government, 
and to finance continued Federal operations for an interim period when the State requests a delay in the 
transfer of functions. The grants would be unearmarked and available as a general supplement to the 
State’s financial resources. Costs for transitional grants to Alaska are largely offset by the elimination 
from the 1960 budget of items formerly included for ‘‘ Mental and general health grants to Alaska,’’ ‘‘ Main- 
tenance and operation of airports,’’ and ‘‘ Other expenses,’”’ which will be financed by the State under this 
appropriation. Federal aid funds will cease to be available to pay expenses of highway maintenance in 
Alaska beginning with the allotments for fiscal year 1961. 


Object classification 


1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 


Grants to Alaska: Reserved for future allocations. a ; | $10, 500, 000 


Mr. Tuomas. We shall take up the supplemental request for 
“Transitional grants to Alaska” in the amount of $10,500,000 as con- 
tained in House Document 170. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


The justification of the supplemental estimate will be inserted in 
the record at this point. 
(The justification follows :) 


TRANSITIONAL GRANTS TO ALASKA 


“For grants to the State of Alaska to assist in accomplishing an orderly 
transition from Territorial status to statehood and to facilitate the assumption 
of responsibilities hitherto performed in Alaska by the Federal Government, 
and for expenses of providing Federal services or facilities in Alaska for an in- 
terim period, as authorized by law, $10,500,000.” 


JUSTIFICATION 


This proposed appropriation is requested to enable the President to make 
grants to the State of Alaska to facilitate an orderly transition from Territorial 
status to statehood; to assist the State in financing, for a 5-year transitional 
period, functions to be transferred to the State from the Federal Government, 
and to finance continued Federal operations for an interim period when the 
State requests a delay in the transfer of functions. The grants would be unear- 
marked and available as a general supplement to the State’s financial resources. 
The submission of this estimate was anticipated in the 1960 budget. Author- 
izing legislation (H.R. 7120) has been enacted by the Congress and transmitted 
to the President. 
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Alaska presents many unique and difficult problems not previously encoun- 
tered when new States were admitted into the Union. Transitional problems 
are greatly complicated by the fact that the Federal Government continues to 
perform functions in Alaska which normally are the responsibility of State and 
local governments. The Federal Government at present remains responsible 
for construction and maintenance of highways; operation of commercial air- 
ports; administration of justice ; conservation of fisheries and wildlife and other 
services and facilities in Alaska which are elsewhere furnished by local govern- 
ment agencies. For this reason, the President recommended in his 1960 bud- 
get message that, in the longrun interest of both the State and the Nation, “the 
Federal Government should not continue special programs in Alaska which, in 
other States, are the responsibility of State and local governments or of private 
enterprise.” 

H.R. 7120, in section 21, would transfer to Alaska responsibility for | State 
highway functions which have been exercised by the Bureau of Public Reads, 
and, in section 35, would transfer to Alaska the Anchorage and Fairbanks airports 
now operated by the Federal Aviation Agency. Transfer to Alaska of approxi- 
mately 17 intermediate and primary airports would be accomplished under au- 
thority of the Surplus Property Act of 1944, as amended. Transfer of judicial 
and law enforcement functions is provided by section 18 of the Alaska Statehood 
Act, and transfer of game management functions is covered in section 6 of the 
Statehood Act. The Federal grants for Alaska mental health and the special 
Federal program for construction of recreation facilities in Alaska are terminated 
by sections 31 and 388 of HR. 7120, respectively. Appropriation language au- 
thorizing general health grants to Alaska has been deleted. 

Without financial assistance Alaska would be unable to assume responsibility 
for local government functions now performed by the Federal Government in 
a prompt and orderly manner. Some time necessarily will elapse before Alaska 
can either increase its revenues derived from existing sources or benefit fully 
from the revenues to be derived from public lands and other resources. to be 
made available to the State by the Statehood Act. If the Federal Government 
did not provide assistance to Alaska through the proposed transitional grants, it 
would be faced with the undesirable alternatives of continuing direct Federal 
administration and full Federal financing of these functions for an indefinite 
period. Supplemental estimates would have to be submitted to the Congress, 
since no provision is made for the financing of these activities in the 1960 budget, 
except through the transitional grants. 

The President recommended, therefore, that “the Federal Government should 
provide such financial assistance as is necessary to facilitate transfer to the 
State of such programs as highway construction and maintenance, airport opera- 
tions, and public health services.” Section 44 of H.R. 7120 authorizes transitional 
grants to the State of Alaska in the amount of $10,500,000 for fiscal year 1960; 
$6 million each for fiscal years 1961 and 1962; $3 million each for fiscal years 
1963 and 1964. Under the provisions of H.R. 7120 Alaska could choose between 
receiving the full amount of the transitional grant and administering the trans- 
ferred programs directly or by contract with a Federal agency, or requesting 
that a portion be used for financing continued Federal operations for an interim 
period. 

The requested amount of the transitional grant for 1960, $10,500,000, closely 
approximates the costs which would have heen borne by the Federal Government 
if Alaska had remained a Territory. The following table provides a comparison 
between the amount of the proposed transitional grant to Alaska for fiscal year 
1960 and the amount of Federal expenditures if Alaska remained a Territory. 


Federal expenditures in 1960 if Alaska remained a Territory 


[Figures in thousands] 


Anchorage and Fairbanks airports (capital improvements) ~~_-________ $4, 500 
Operation and maintenance (Anchorage and Fairbanks airports) _--.--__ 845 
Operation and maintenance (intermediate airports) ~---__----_-___-_-_- 593 
Road maintenance costs Fal te ene Os sc die vac lg ees cae eet a eco: 


1 Alaska at present is authorized to use Federal-aid funds for maintenance. As a State, 
Alaska will share in the Federal-aid highway program on a regular basis, with no aid 
funds available for maintenance beginning with the 1961 allotment. Since the 1961 allot- 
ment is made available to States beginning in fiscal year 1960, Federal funds which would 
have been available for maintenance out of that allotment were included in computing the 
1960 transitional grant. 
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Federal expenditures in 1960 if Alaska remained a Territory—Continued 
[Figures in thousands] 


I ss cniauariistemipbeunens cuoseruecpestinmaes A $800 
Neen eee a cara atuemioneeoiminise 638 
II a eee ee ene gaa i eer 100 

a mclaren: 11, 476 
I i eactitinins eninge —1, 215 

CT cass es tatigmmnepereiunenms 10, 261 
cee inlslncspranreeinheniniatesanesasanuitinedenenah 10, 500 


By expediting the assumption by Alaska of functions now performed by the 
Federal Government, the transitional grants will make possible significant sav- 
ings to the Federal Government and reductions in Federal personnel by the close 
of the 5-year transitional period. The following table indicates the reductions in 
Federal personnel which are estimated to result from the assumption by Alaska 
of functions now performed by the Federal Government. 


Estimated reduction in Federal personnel which will result from assump- 
tion of functions by the State of Alaska 
Eatimated 
reduction, 
man-yearas 


Federal Aviation Agency_____- re ee = eee ee : 5 Se 98 
Department of Commerce____________ Pee iat eee Sueais 605 
Department of the Interior_________- Mais 4 Pees AS oa ae 180 
Department of Justice__..________ ee, _ == a 114 

CTE ie OG ee he. 2d) 1997 


41f Alaska contracts with Federal agencies for performance of services pursuant to sec. 
44(c) of the Alaska Omnibus Act, employees will remain on Federal payroll but their 
salaries and expenses will be reimbursed by the State. Authority to contract will expire 
on June 30, 1964. 


Mr. Tuomas. We have with us some very able and well-known 
friends, Mr. Elmer B. Staats, Deputy Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, who has been well and favorably known to this committee for 
a good many years, Mr. Harold Seidman, Assistant Chief, Office of 
Management and Organization, and Mr. Howard Schnoor, manage- 
ment analyst of the Bureau of the Budget. 

We are delighted to have these distinguished gentlemen. We are 
delighted and honored to have you here, Mr. Staats. Tell us what you 
have on your mind. 

Mr. Sraats. Mr. Chairman, we have submitted a statement which I 
would like to suggest possibly you want to insert in the record. The 
item we are here ‘for today is Alaska transitional grants. The amount 


is $10.5 million, which is the amount. for fiscal year 1960 specified in - 


the Alaska transitional legislation which authorizes grants over a 
5-year period to take care of the transition from the time when the 
functions will be transferred to Alaska from the Federal Government 
to the point where the State revenues will be sufficient to pick up these 
services. 

Mr. Tuomas. May I read the appropriating language, and, Mr. 
Skarin, will you get out the basic act. I want to quote from it in two 
or three instances here. 

For grants to the State of Alaska to assist in accomplishing an orderly transi- 
tion from territorial status to statehood and to facilitate the assumption of 
responsibiliies hitherto performed in Alaska by the Federal Government, and for 
expenses of providing Federal services or facilities in Alaska for an interim 
period, as authorized by law, $10,500,000. 
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The statute we are particularly concerned with is section 44 of H.R. 
7120. We will insert section 44 in its entirety, (a), (b), and (c), in the 
record at this point. 

(Sec. 44 follows:) 


TRANSITIONAL GRANTS 


Sec. 44. (a) In order to assist the State of Alaska in accomplishing an orderly 
transition from Territorial status to statehood, and in order to facilitate the 
assumption by the State of Alaska of responsibilities hitherto performed in 
Alaska by the Federal Government, there are hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated to the President, for the purpose of making transitional grants to the 
State of Alaska, the sum of $10,500,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1960: 
the sum of $6,000,000 for each of the fiscal years ending June 30, 1961, and June 
30, 1962; and the sum of $3,000,000 for each of the fiscal years ending June 
30, 1963, and June 30, 1964. 

(b) The Governor of Alaska may submit to the President a request that a 
Federal agency continue to provide services or facilities in Alaska for an 
interim period, pending the provision of such services or facilities by the State 
of Alaska. Such interim period shall not extend beyond June 30, 1964. In 
the event of such request, and in the event of the approval thereof by the 
President, the President may allocate, at his discretion, to such agency the 
funds necessary to finance the provision of such services or facilities. Such 
funds shall be allocated from appropriations made pursuant to subsection (a) 
hereof, and the amount of such funds shall be deducted from the amount of 
grants available to the State of Alaska pursuant to such subsection. 

(c) After the transfer or conveyance to the State of Alaska of any property 
or function pursuant to the Act of July 7, 1958 (72 Stat. 339), providing for 
the admission of the State of Alaska into the Union, or pursuant to this Act 
or any other law, and until June 30, 1964, the head of the Federal agency 
having administrative jurisdiction of such property prior to its transfer or 
conveyance may contract with the State of Alaska for the performance by such 
agency, on a reimbursable basis, of some or all of the functions authorized to 
be performed by it in Alaska immediately preceding such conveyance or 
transfer. 


Mr. Tuomas (reading) : 


(a) In order to assist the State of Alaska in accomplishing an orderly transi- 
tion from Territorial status to statehood, and in order to facilitate the assumption 
by the State of Alaska of responsibilities hitherto performed in Alaska. by 
the Federal Government, there are hereby authorized to be appropriated to the 
President 


not to the State: tothe President— 


for the purpose of making transitional grants to the State of Alaska, the sum 
of $10,500,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1960: the sum of $6,000,000 
for each of the fiscal years ending June 30, 1961, and June 30, 1962; and the 
sum of $3,000,000 for each of the fiscal years ending June 30, 1963, and June 
30, 1964. 

Is that correct? The purpose of my reading that is to ask, do you 
think that will get the job done, or will there be more requests? If so, 
how much more? 

Mr. Sraats. To go out on the limb on this one, Mr. Chairman, I 
think this should be adequate to do the job. We have every confi- 
dence it will. 

Mr. Tuomas. You think it will do the job? 

Mr. Staats. Mr. Seidman and Mr. Schnoor have been working on 
this subject in great detail for a number of months since the initial 
legislation was proposed, and can supply the committee with detailed 
justifications. 

Mr. Tuomas. May I read some very pertinent statements from your 
justification. 
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Alaska presents many unique and difficult problems not previously encountered 
when new States were admitted into the Union. Transitional problems are 
greatly complicated by the fact that the Federal Government continues to per- 
form functions in Alaska which normally are the responsibility of State and local 
governments. The Federal Government at present remains responsible for con- 
struction and maintenance of highways; operation of commercial airports— 
we have several there— 
administration of justice; conservation of fisheries and wildlife and other 
services and facilities in Alaska which are elsewhere furnished by local govern- 
ment agencies. 

There are four or five big categories. 


For this reason, the President recommended in his 1960 budget message that, in 
the long-run interest of both the State and the Nation, “the Federal Government 
should not continue special programs in Alaska which, in other States, are the 
responsibility of State and local governments or of private enterprise.” 

You go on and set out what the act which I just read from provides, 

The President recommended, therefore, that “the Federal Government should 
provide such financial assistance as is necessary to facilitate transfer to the 
State of such programs as highway construction and maintenance, airport opera- 
tions, public health services.” 


CATEGORIES NOT INCLUDED 


That is three. You left out two other categories. The question is, 
“How much will they cost ?” 

Mr. Seman. I think I can discuss that, Mr. Chairman. We did 
not take care of the items fisheries and wildlife because elsewhere pro- 
vision is made for transitional assistance for these purposes. The 
committee reports on the Statehood Act itself indicated that 70 percent 
of the Pribilof Islands receipts were being made available to the State 
of Alaska to assist them to assume the functions related to conserva- 
tion of fisheries and wildlife. 

Under the provisions of H.R. 7120 the balance of the so-called fund 

Cy which are the funds of the Territorial courts, will be turned over 
to the State so they will have funds in connection with judicial func- 
tions but nothing was included here in connection with those par- 
ticular programs. 

Mr. Tuomas. Can you estimate what that would cost over a period 
of 2 or 3 years? 

Mr. ‘Scunoor. The balance in fund C at present, Mr. Chairman, is 
about $900,000, and the amounts which are being turned over to the 
State under the Pribilof Islands program are about $800,000 a year. 


FEDERAL EXPENDITURES IF ALASKA REMAINED A TERRITORY 


Mr. Tuomas. May I read into the record, “Federal expenditures 
in 1960 if Alaska remained a Territory.” So the theory behind the 
act is that one offsets the other in direct appropriations. 

Anchorage and Fairbanks Airports (capital improvements), $414 
million; operaticn and maintenance costs, Anchorage and Fairbanks 
Airports, $845,000; operation and maintenance costs of intermediate 
airports, $593,000; road maintenance, $4 million; mental health grant, 
$800,000; general health grant $638,000; recreational facilities 
$100,000. 
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All these items add up to $11,476,000, less airport revenues of 
$1,215,000, giving a total of $10,261,000. You add about $250,000 
rounding it out to $10,500,000. 

Are these firm figures by any means, Mr. Staats? Do you know? 
Do they vary 10 or 15 percent up or down, either way ? 

Mr. SerpMan. These figures are all at the 1959 level of expenditures 
for those programs, except for the figure of $4.5 million for capital 
improvements at Anchorage and Fairbanks Airports, the main pur- 
pose of which will be to extend the runways so they can receive jet- 
planes which are scheduled to go into Anchorage and Fairbanks, 


REDUCTION IN FEDERAL PERSONNEL 


Mr. Tuomas. The Federal Aviation Agency is spending a lot of 
money for this. I notice in man-years you say you have a reduction 
of about 1,000 jobs. Federal Aviation Agency 98, Department of 
Commerce 605, Department of the Interior 180, and Department of 
Justice 114. 

As well as I recall, there is an increase rather than a decrease for 
the Federal Aviation Agency, because you are putting some money 
in for improvements and you are building some ports up in the north- 
ern part, too, are you not? You are building some houses there for 
the Federal Aviation Agency. 

Mr. Semwman. These are functions not related to the operation of 
airports. ‘These are reductions in personnel which will result from 
the transfer of these functions to Alaska, apart from their general 
operations. 

Mr. Tuomas. I understand. The reduction here is more than offset 
by an increase in a kindred way. While you may reduce the Federal 
Aviation Agency by 98—and I do not recall the justifications showing 
a reduction of 98- you will put two or three times 98 in building some 
houses up there, improving port facilities, and some communications 
facilities for the use of aviation. 

Mr. Staats. Of course, FAA is an expanding program. I suppose 
what we are saying here is that it would be 98 more if it were not 
for this transfer of functions. 


ADEQUACY OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Tomas. Do you think the $10.5 million this year, $6 million 
for each of the next 2 years, and $3 million for each of the succeeding 2 
years will get the job done? 

Mr. Seman. I am confident that it will, Mr. Chairman. This 
was the full understanding of the Congress when they enacted the 
legislation, and in the explanation given to the committee there was 
no implication that anyone would come in and ask for renewal. 

Mr. Tromas. What is the alternative? If the young State does 
not get off the ground as anticipated and its revenues fall off, what is 
the next step / 

Mr. Seipman. I think the next step would be that they would be 
treated as any other State which had similar problems. The Federal 
Government does not provide special assistance just for one State, 
except fora transitional period. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is it. It is still a transitional period if i t has 
not gotten off the ground and on its feet. 
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Mr. Srrpman. The Statehood Act, of course, did make available to 
the State 103 million acres of public lands which the State may select 
over the next 25 years. 

Mr. Tuomas. That will be one of its main sources of revenue. 

Mr. Seipman. That is correct. 

Mr. Tuomas. Suppose that does not materialize, then what? 

You have authorized here $28.5 million. Do you not imagine this 
figure will be $100 million in the next 5 years? That is my guess. 

Mr. Staats. Mr. Chairman, to go out on the limb on this one, it is 
our view that generally this is a figure we can stand back of; and for 
anything beyond this, as Mr. Seidman indicates, we would treat 
Alaska in the same category as any other State in the Union. 

The figure of $10.5 million is well known to the people of Alaska, 
and the people up there I think 

Mr. Tuomas. You mean $10.5 million for this year? 

Mr. Sraats. For the first year. I think this goes beyond the first 
year in a sense. 

Mr. Tuomas. I am afraid this estimate is a little low. 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Boland. 





REACTION OF ALASKANS TO PROGRAM 


Mr. Botanp. Are the Alaskans happy with this, too? Are they 
happy with $10.5 million for the first year, $6 million for the next 2 
years, and $3 million for the next 2 years thereafter? 

Mr. Serpman. The amount included in the legislation proposed by 
the administration was $1 million less than this for the last 2 years. 
Congressman Rivers of Alaska proposed that the last 2 years be 
increased by $1 million each, and the committee in the House agreed 
to a half million dollar increase in each of the last 2 years. That 
is the only proposal made by the members of the Alaska delegation 
for an increase in the amount of authorization. 

Mr. Botanp. That isall. Thank you. 


PERIOD OF AVAILABILITY 


Mr. Tuomas. Is this for 1 year? 


For grants to the State of Alaska to assist in accomplishing an orderly tran- 
sition from Territorial status to statehood and to facilitate the assumption of 
responsibilities * * *. 

Where is the appropriating language ? 

Mr. Sraats. That would be the appropriating language. 

Mr. Tuomas. Is this for 1 year? 

Mr. Sraats. Yes. 

Mr. Tromas. Is there any limitation on what it can be used for! 

Mr. Seman. Mr. Chairman, it would go into the general funds of 
Alaska. 

Mr. Tuomas. And can be used for any purpose, regardless ? 

Mr. Sraats. That is correct. 

Mr. Tuomas. That was my understanding. 

Mr. Jensen. 
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Mr. JeENsEN. You say it can be used for any purpose by the State 


of Alaska. 
Mr. SempMan. That is correct. 


SUPERVISION OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Jensen. Will there be any Federal inspection to ascertain 
whether this money is properly used? After we appropriate this 
money and turn it over to Alaska, do we then wash our hands of it 
and say it is none of the business of the Government of the United 
States to know what this money is being spent for? 

Mr. Serpman. Mr. Jensen, it will not operate exactly in this way, 
because in contemplation of this there will be discontinuance of a 
number of Federal functions in Alaska. The State will receive grant 
funds only when it agrees to assume responsibility for functions now 
performed by the Federal Government. 


SAVINGS THROUGH DISCONTINUANCE OF FEDERAL FUNCTIONS 


Mr. JeENseN. At what savings? 

Mr. SempmMan. At a saving of $10,500,000. The State has already 
indicated because of the difficulties of transition they are not 
organized— 

Mr. Jensen. How does that savings come about ? 

Mr. SeromMan. We have eliminated from the budget all these items 
which were for merly ¢ arried., 

Mr. Jensen. The budget for what year / 

Mr. SemMan. For 1960. All of these have been eliminated, and 
that is included in the transitional grant. 

Mr. Staats. Perhaps I should have explained at the outset, Con- 
gressman Jensen, that last fall in anticipation that this transition bill 
would go through, we went through the budget of every agency that 
had any activity in Alaska and cut out the amounts which they would 
otherwise have planned to spend for the purposes covered by the 
transitional grant. So this is an offset item in that respect. 


ANTICIPATED FUTURE REQUESTS 


Mr. JENsEN. How much do you anticipate asking for for fiscal 
year 1961? 

Mr. Sraats. $6 million. 

Mr. Jensen. And 1962. 

Mr. Sraats. $6 million. It is $2814 million over the 5-year period 
of the program. 


BASIS FOR ESTIMATES 


Mr. JENSEN. How did you arrive at those figures / 
Mr. Sripoman. We can provide a table for the record, which we have 
here, which is also included in the committee record. 
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(The table referred to follows:) 


Federal expenditures if 


{Figures in thousands] 


Alaska remained a 


Te rritory 





1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 
Anchorage and Fairbanks Airports capital improve- 
ments $4, 500 
Operation and maintenance costs (Anchor: age and 
Fairbanks Airports) 845 $845 $845 $845 $845 
Operation and maintenance costs (intermediate air- 
ports) . geasinwatmimdbates ti 593 593 | 593 593 | 593 
Road maintenance costs---- 1 4, 000 4, 000 rd ERR Ceti Peas 
Mental health grant. 800 800 | 600 | 2 900 2 909 
General health grant _ ial Lee. . 638 638 | 638 638 | 638 
Recreation program ---.---- cil Rack sensatnaboubae 100 | 100 ea 
a a ly alt ae a ee oe : 11, 476 6, 976 6, 976 2, 976 2, 976 
Less airport revenues. -_-.-.-- ae ‘a —1, 215 1, 215 —1, 215 —1,215 —1, 215 
Total a 10, 241 5, 761 5, 461 1, 761 1, 761 
Actual proposed grant. 10, 500 | 6, 000 6. 000 3, 000 3, 000 


1 Alaska will share in the Federal-aid highway program on regular basis, with no aid funds available for 
maintenance, beginning with the 1961 allotment. Since the 1961 allotment is actually made available to 
States beginning in 1940, Feder?] funds which would have been available for maintenance out of that allot- 
ment were included in computing the 1960 transitional grant 

2 Represents a condensation of mental health grants authorized for 1963-67 which total $1,800,000. 


Mr. Seman. It included the operation and maintenance costs at 
1959 levels for the Anchorage and Fairbanks airports over a 5-year 
period. Of course, that is offset by the revenues. It included the op- 
eration and maintenance costs of the intermediate and primary air- 
ports for 5 years, and the amount for highway maintenance for 3 
years. The mental health grant, which was already authorized by 
law for 15 163-67, we inc luded over the 5-year period and consolidated 
the amount in 1963 and 1964 so they would get the full amount al- 
ready authorized by law. 

It also includes the general health grants over the 5-year. period 
at the level which has been appropriated each year, and the 1 
ation program for the 2 years authorized presently by law. 

Mr. Jensen. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tuomas. Thank you very much, gentlemen. It 
to have you over here with us. Come back to see us. 
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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 17, 1959. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


OrrFice or Civin AND DEFENSE MoBILIZATION 


WITNESSES 


LEO A. HOEGH, DIRECTOR 


H. BURKE HORTON, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL DAMAGE ASSESSMENT 
CENTER, OCDM 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


DWIGHT W. MEYER, DIRECTOR, FOOD AND MATERIALS REQUIRE- 
MENTS DIVISION, COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE 
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BRUCE M. EASTON, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, FOOD AND MATERIALS RE- 


QUIREMENTS DIVISION, COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


GEORGE T. MOORE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR ADMINISTRATION 
GEN. ERNEST V. HOLMES, EMERGENCY PLANNING COORDINATOR 
H. B. McCOY, ADMINISTRATOR, BDSA 

THEODORE HARDEEN, DIRECTOR, DEFENSE AIR TRANSPORT 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


DR. JOHN D. PORTERFIELD, DEPUTY SURGEON GENERAL 
SHELBY T. GREY, DIRECTOR OF BUREAU PROGRAM PLANNING AND 
APPRAISAL, FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION 


HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY 


M. CARTER McFARLAND, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF ECONOMICS AND 
PROGRAM STUDIES 


DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR 
EDWARD FRYE, ASSISTANT TO THE SECRETARY 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


HARRY WEISS, EXECUTIVE MOBILIZATION COORDINATOR 
ROBERT C. GOODWIN, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT 
SECURITY 


GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


WILLIAM P. TURPIN, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER, OFFICE OF BUILD- 
INGS MANAGEMENT, PUBLIC BUILDINGS SERVICE 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 

PAUL R. ANDREWS, ASSISTANT TO CHIEF POSTAL INSPECTOR 
FEDERAL AVIATION AGENCY 

HERMANN BRETSCH, CHIEF, EMERGENCY READINESS DIVISION 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Program and financing 


Presently | Revised 


available, | estimate, | Difference 
fiscal year | fiscal year 
1960 1960 | 
= 
Program by activities: | | | 
1. Executive direction and policy planning--._...-..--- $951, 000 | $051: 000) $50.42... 
2. Research and development_- 997, 000 | DS MOS iksectihes ceeknce 
3. Emergency planning ‘ : ase ‘ 2, 599, 000 | 2, 599, 000 |...-..- 
4. Warning and communications---.- te oe 3, 502, 000 ee Re ee 
5. Training, education, and public affairs. -- . 8, 630, 000 8 630, 000: |..u..2-.- 
6. Resources and production planning- - -. : Boo 1, 940, 000 | 1, 940, 000 |....-.-- 
7. Field operations : 6, 384, 000 6, 384, O00 |... 
8. Management services and stockpile operations_ -- 3, 797, 000 3, 797, 000 |. 
9. Functions perf camel by oth 4 Federal agencies_.-- : 12, 000, 000 +$12, 2 000, 000 
Total obligations (appropriation) __---- : . 28. 800, 000 40, 800, 000 +12, 000, 000 





Note.—The “Presently available’ column is based upon the ‘‘Salaries and expenses’’ appropriation 
request as submitted to Congress. 
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Object classification 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 
Number of employees at end of year 


01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions_--- -- 
Positions other than pe rmanent. 
Other personal services 


Total personal services 

02 Travel__- j 
03 Transportation of ee a 
04 Communication services 
05 Rents and utility services 
06 Printing and reproductions 
07 Other contractual services s 

Services performed by other agencies 
08 Supplies and materials Saeed 
09 Equipment 
11 Grants, subsidies and contributions. : 
12 Pensions, annuities and insurance claims 
13 Refunds, awards and indemnities 
15 Taxes and assessments 
Unvouchered - .. -- -- 


Total, Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization. 


Combined statement of allocated and allotted funds 


Total number of permanent positions..--_.--.--- 
Average number of all employees. - ----_-- sod 
Number of employees at end of year--__-_..__- 


01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions... ......6...<<<cece-.s. 
Positions other than permanent 
Other personal services_-......-- 


Total personal services_................-- 
OF lat dna brbebontchahiaan i 


03 Transportation of things-.------ ies eee 


Presently 
available, fis- 
cal year 1960 


$ 


12, 


to 


1,750 
83 
1, 731 


1, 880 | 


708, 000 
501, 420 | 
324, 580 | 


, 534, 000 
, 102, 700 


47, 400 
960, 300 
304, 000 


856, 500 | 
1, 795, 100 


749, 500 
468, 300 


602, 300 | 
978, 300 | 
42, 200 | 


1, 300 
34, 900 
6, 000 


Presently 
available, 
fiscal year 


1 


960 


| 28, 482, 300 | 
i 
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$231,000 | 


04 Communications services - ------ dated tech aa Ceakon teenies 


05 Rents and utility services._.........._..- 
06 Printing and reproduction ------- 
07 Other contractual services z 

Services performed by other agenc ies. 
08 Supplies and materials__..._.-_- ii 
i ue 
11 Grants, subsidies and contributions........---_- 
15 Taxes and assessments.-_- 


Total, allocation accounts sitet 
Total obligations (appropriation) 


Obligations are distributed as follows: 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization 
Department of Agriculture 
Department of Commerce ; 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Housing and Home Finance Agency 
Department of the Interior 
Department of Labor. 
General Services Administration 
Post Office Department 
Federal Aviation Agency 


Total obligations (appropriation) 


231, 000 
2, 500 


2, 500 | 


75, 000 


4, 100 
2, 100 


317, 200 


$28, 800, 000 


$28 


. 482, 800 


242, 200 | 


75, 000 | 


800, 000 | 


Revised esti- | 
mate, fiscal 
year 1960 


1, 


750 
83 


1, 731 


1, 


$12, 708, 
501, 
324, 


13, 534, 
1, 102, 
47, 

960, 

304, 

856, 

795, 

5, 749, 

468, 
602, 
978, 
42, 
1, 
34, 
6, 


to 


28, 482, 





880 


000 
420 
580 


Difference 


700 | 


400 
300 
000 
500 
100 


500 | 
300 | 
300 | 


300 
200 
300 
900 
000 


800 


Object classification 


Revised 
estimate, Difference 
fiscal year 
1960 
798 | +780 
S46 +829 
58 | +840 
| 
$5, 922, 618 | +$5, 691, 618 
539, 608 +539, 608 
35, 198 _+36, 198 
6, 497, 424 | +6, 266, 424 
919, 587 | +917, 087 
103, 485 | +100, 985 
98, 285 +98, 285 
130, 990 | +130, 990 
211, 425 | +211, 425 
1, 042, 140 +1, 042, 140 
1,032,879 ' +1, 032,879 
191, 645 +191, 645 
456, 150 | +381, 150 
1, 615, 128 +1, 611, 028 
18, 062 | +15, 962 
2,317,200 | 412,000,000 
$40, 800, 000 | +-$12, 000, 000 
$28, 482, 800 | 
477, 000 +-477, 000 
2, 957, 000 -+-2, 957, 000 
4, 742, 200 -+-4, 500, 000 
275, 000 +275, 000 
500, 000 +-500, 000 
29, 000 +-2, 229, 000 
35, 000 +760, 000 
7, 000 +177, 000 
5, 000 4-125, 000 
40, 800, 000 +-12. 000, 000 
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Combined schedule of average GS grades and salaries 


| 1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 





Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization: 


Average GS grade , ; ee 9.1 9. 4} 9.4 

Average salary _--- ; ‘ ‘ ciel $6, 791 $7, 748 | $7,779 
Department of Agriculture: | 

Average GS grade ; | eshte 9.3 

Average salary 4 ; | son $7, 541 


Department of Commerce: 
Average GS grade 





9.5 
Average salary = $7, 568 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare: 
Average GS grade ion 9.3 | 9.1 
Average salary aos hte ; $7, 477 $6, 864 
Housing and Home Finance Age ney: | | 
nero. ote. owhlvussvatushusenca Paar ss , | 10. 4 | 10. 2 
Average salary : $8, 775 | $8, 175 
Department of the Interior: 
ea a ee hg ce | canal 11.2 
Average salary. oat $9, 609 
Department of Labor: | 
Average GS grade 10.0 9.4 


Post Office Department: 

Average GS grade 

Average salary aed ail 
Federal Aviation Agency: 

Average GS grade eon ; ~------]- E a 7 a 11.3 


| 
| 
Average salary EN ee | all $8, 046 $7, 067 





Average salary -_-- 


Mr. Tuomas. This afternoon we will take up the supplemental esti- 
mate for 1960 for the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, salaries 
and expenses, as contained in House Document No. 169 in the amount 
of $12 million. 


JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATES 


The summary sheets of the justification of the supplemental esti- 
mate will be inserted in the record at this point. 
(The justification follows :) 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
OFFICE OF CIVIL AND DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


“For an additional amount fer ‘Salaries and expenses,’ to be allocated for 
expenses necessary to discharge such civil defense and defense mobilization 
functions performed by other Federal agencies as may be designated by the 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, including payments by the Depart- 
ment of Labor to State employment security agencies for the full cost of ad- 
ministration of defense manpower meng oye activities, $12,000,000 (inde- 
pendent Offices Appropriation Act, 1960 H.R. 40, as passed by the House).” 
Approved by House 1959, $23,285,000 ; anmtumtentel Estimate 1959, $12 million. 


SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE, FISCAL YEAR 1960 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


This fiscal year 1960 supplemental estimate for the Office of Civil and De- 
fense Mobilization provides an additional $12 million under the “Salaries and 
expenses” appropriation to finance, on a consolidated basis, the most essential 
nonmilitary defense preparedness functions of other Federal departments and 
agencies. This item was included in the President’s fiscal year 1960 budget 
under the heading “Proposed for Later Transmission.” Executive orders 
clarifying, consolidating, and expanding former FCDA and ODM assignments 
are now in process and are scheduled for issuance before the end of the current 
fiscal year. 

These assignments to existing Federal agencies are in line with the overriding 
principle that existing Government must provide the standby non-military de- 
fense organization for leadership at all levels of community life. OCDM effort 
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is limited to the provision of the basic plans; the coordination of all national 
efforts ; and the filling of gaps where there is no existing potential. 

In previous years, requests of other agencies have been submitted and sup- 
ported on the basis that they are preparing for operational roles which might 
be assumed by new agencies to be created after attack. This policy has been 
thoroughly restudied and revised by Cabinet action, with the result that this 
budget proposes that the existing agencies will be the emergency agencies for 
their assigned missions, at least during the initial stages of survival. There 
will be no time to reorganize and prepare after attack. Unless these agencies 
prepare now to assume their emergency roles there may be no Government after 
attack. 

The estimate of $12 million is summarized by agency as follows: 


TABLE 1.—Federal agency distribution 


pepneteens 2k -Aerecmcere.......--.__.--___-..... nies a $477, 000 
Department of Commerce__-_-  secebiceacanisteen weap : 2, 957, 000 
Department of Health, Educ ation, ‘and Welfare... Jscacu.. 4. 500, 000 
Pomme ana tome Finance Agéetcy.__._.__.._....................... 275, 000 
Neen ee en nsec seein meen Snibntn eb aeeetneres wena baba 500, 000 
Ce ca amie iis leek sing ns tn ailaiccey .” OR Es 
General Services Administration_ i a a aenmeetes 760, 000 
I i res cn cinta eribin erie miamens svete 177, 000 
Federal Aviation Agency___----_----~-~-- a eh ce el 125, 000 

tan i, ee are ae 12, 000, 000 


The 1960 budget request represents a careful approach by the agencies in- 
volved to refine their operating plans and procedures for the field in order to 
increase our state of readiness. This emphasis on developing field capability 
may be grouped in 1960. operating programs as follows: 


Table 2.—Operating program distribution 


Organizing and training field forces___._._____-___-_--~ wi . $3, 910, 200 
Developing Federal-State operating proc edures____- : 1, 192, 500 
Industry self-protection_ : a pastebin sk ped chee ded 1&2, 000 
Supervision and coordination of regional activities________. ibid 656, 650 
Developing field operations procedures_____-_-_-_--___-----_-_----_- 4, 271, 450 
Collection and analysis of operational di ita ales aise sdarak wa 1, 512, 200 
Executive direction at headquarters______________-____-_-~ . 275, 000 - 
leat IN are ri ere Fat as nn copie nuns 12, 000, 000 


The selection of 1960 program objectives results from three primary con- 
siderations—the salvaging and continuance of former programs which have 
been neglected due to lack of funds, the need for organizing and tr: lining field 
forces where plans and procedures already exist, and the development of head- 
quarters plans and direction necessary in the several agencies to deal with their 
more positive role as potential emergency agencies. 

Defense mobilization and civilian defense have had an involved history since 
World War II. First, there was the consolidation of the National Resources 
SJoard and the Office of Defense Mobilization. Then the complex Defense Pro- 
duction Act was assigned to ODM to administer on behalf of the President. At 
almost the same time the Federal Civil Defense Administration was created as 
an independent agency. A certain amount of jurisdictional overlapping between 
ODM and FCDA was only recently solved by their merger. 

Appropriations for Federal agencies having civil defense and mobilization 
missions have not been adequate in recent years, due primarily to difficulties 
in arriving at a satisfactory budgeting procedure. Both the Federal Civil De- 
fense Administration and the Office of Defense Mobilization advocated the 
principle that each agency should budget and finance its own preparedness func- 
tions: however, various congressional appropriation committees have frequently 
indicated a preference for central bu¢geting. During the congressional hearings 
on the reorganization plan to merge FCDA and ODM, the Bureau of the Budget 
resolved this problem by agreeing to submit a single appropriation request for the 
civil defense and defense mobilization costs of all Federal agencies 

This budget reflects this consolidation of costs and presents to the Congress, 
for the first time, a package appropriation request for all major programs 
for strengthening nonmilitary defense preparedness. Of course, some costs are 
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so closely interwoven with regular current functions, notably those of self- 
protection and continuity planning by all agencies; that it is net practical or 
feasible to segregate them from regular activities. 

A glance at page 10 will show that most of the major basic needs for sur- 
vival are being assigned to existing Federal agencies normally concerned 
with these functions. No staff now exists in OCDM to carry out these mis- 
sions from an operating point of view. An improved preparedness stature in 
these areas is entirely dependent upon the operational potential of other existing 
Federal agencies. 

It is important that the entire budget for nonmilitary defense be considered 
as a national security requirement over and above the regular budgets of the 
agencies concerned. Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1958 which consolidated the 
Office of Defense Mobilization and the Federal Civil Defense Administration to 
form a new Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization in the Executive Office of 
the President was conceived with such a purpose in mind. Without the funds 
requested herein, there will continue to be a huge gap in Federal, and there- 
fore, national preparedness. 

One way to highlight the various work programs proposed for 1960 and provide 
a means of analysis is to break down the budget requests in terms of assign- 
ments covering the basic needs for survival. This distribution and a discussion 
of each of the basic needs follows: 


TABLE 3.—Basic needs for survival 


ents «a ViNE’ WORD ci i en i ah $4, 686, 000 
ne a oe ee re eT ne Ee Ne a eee 515, 000 
sais ates lean tee as Sein mcs amin oe aan atc oe do ni dice oe 275, 000 


Nee ee ee sacs oan 69, 000 
ee a eee ners eaenedwenannaneenadsamiganecmaasansres Stes Gieoeie 431, 000 
In IRI Tr I a bine aie 2, 415, 000 
a ae a hi mca ae m=, ep SOD GOD 
I i sa ig Nh 760, 000 
a a le 370, 000 
I a wie 250, 000 

PEO nsicnes a ele a aa a a td ae 12, 000, 000 


Health and welfare 


The health and welfare program is being given the most emphasis in this 
budget ($4,686,000), partly because it is one of the most important elements 
of national survival and partly because an emergency medical care program 
is one of the most difficult to organize. 

We were unable to organize the medical profession through local civil defense 
channels. We therefore appealed to the American Medical Association for 
guidance and a new Executive order assigning the entire health program to the 
Public Health Service is the result. 

This year’s budget provides for the preliminary work to be undertaken at the 
national, regional and State levels for the entire nation, but limits local organiza- 
tion efforts to one region as a pilot program. In one region, yet to be selected, 
the Public Health Service will carry the task of organizing the medical and 
related professions right down to the community level. 

Radiological monitoring and fallout forecasting are deemed to be an essential 
supporting function of the health program. The fallout forecasting job being 
done by the Weather Bureau ($297,000) is now a well developed program in 
seven regions. The funds requested are for continuance and for extending the 
eapability to our new eighth region in the northwest. Radiological monitoring, 
like warning and weather forecasting, is of necessity a national program. Our 
total program calls for 150,000 monitoring stations of which 15,000 are in place, 
instruments furnished and personnel trained. This budget includes funds ($140,- 
000) for training Department of Agriculture employees in the Forest Service and 
Agriculture field offices necessary to man 450 new monitoring stations. 

The job of providing guidance to States in the development of community 
organizations is included in the health category since a central community organ- 
ization is necessary to coordinate the tasks of providing the basic survival needs 
for casualty care, feeding, clothing, registration, lodging, ete. This also is a 
hew assignment for the Department of HEW, which estimates that ($576,000) 
will be required for its development. This category includes $177,000 for the post 
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office for organizing and training its field forces in administering the national 
registration and family locator system being developed in cooperation with HEW. 


Food 


In this area both the Department of Agriculture and the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration normally do a great deal of work which has defense value and with only 
a little extra effort can absorb many preparedness functions in their headquarters 
offices. This does not apply, however, to the extensive development of emergency 
procedures, the organizing, or the training of field forces to provide Federal 
supply support to local communities. For the latter purposes we are requesting 
only $165,000 for the Department of Agriculture and $178,000 for the Food and 
Drug Administration. Since rural fire fighting is primarily directed at the pro- 
tection of crops and livestock this item of $35,000 along with field coordination 
at $137,000 are included in the total food figure in table 3 above. 


Lodging 


The Housing and Home Finance Agency has been assigned the primary respon 
sibility for refining plans and procedures for the guidance of States and for Fed- 
eral support concerned with emergency billeting. temporary lodging, interstate 
movement of mobile lodging units, and the construction of new housing develop- 
ments to replace bombed out areas or to support key war industries. For this 
purpose we are requesting $275,000 for HHFA who will work closely with the 
Social Security Administration on coordinating billeting plans and guidance with 
other community survival needs and with the Public Health Service with regard 
to community facilities. 


Power 


The figure of $69,000 in no way represents the relative importance of electric 
power to defense. We are utterly dependent upon power, not only for the pro- 
duction of war goods and essential civilian goods, but our very survival depends 
on it for cooking food, heating dwellings, and for essential lighting. The amount 
is small because the Department of Interior has been able, through its normal 
contacts with the power industry, to stimulate industry association planning and 
emergency organization measures. Funds are now needed to expand an execu- 
tive reserve and bridge the procedural gap between industry and the community 
civil defense organizations. 


Fuel 


Fuels, namely oil, gas, and coal, like power, are a basic need for survival. As 
in the case of power, the Department of Interior has been able to stimulate self- 
preparedness measures in the oil and gas industry, but needs $120,000 to develop 
an executive reserve and provide procedures for a tiein between industry, Federal 
and State and community organizations. 

Minerals mobilization, notably coal, presents a more complex problem of organ- 
ization and transportation, For this the Department of Interior has been finane- 
ing a Minerals Mobilization Office in its regular budget and is dependent upon 
OCDM for the $311,000 necessary to continue the present staff and to add a few 
additional employees in the field to complete the work started under an FCDA 
delegation, toward organizing the coal industry. 


Essential Commodities 


This category, estimated at $2,415,000 includes $1,775.000 for the Business and 
Defense Services Administration of Commerce, $450,000 for the Census Bureau 
for providing basic industry damage assessment data, and $190,000 for regional 
industrial coordination in Commerce. 

BDSA presents a unique appropriation problem in view of the expressed desire 
of Congress to isolate all identifiable costs of civil defense and mobilization for 
separate consideration. The total appropriation request for the BDSA for fiscal 
year 1960 is $6,030,000. This comnares with the $7,648,100 estimated available 
for fiscal year 1959. However, when adjustment is made for the method of fund- 
ing the activities directly related to the agency’s defense mobilization program, 
the amount being requested for fiscal year 1960 from all sources would permit 
carrying on the agency activities at approximately the fiscal year 1959 levels. 
The mechanics of the adjustment are described below. 

For purposes of preparing the budget request of the BDSA for fiseal year 
1960, the agency’s activities have been divided into two broad groupings. The 
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first of these consists of those programs designed to promote and develop the 
commerce and industry of the United States. Carrying out this statutory respon- 
sibility of the Secretary of Commerce for contributing to the economic growth of 
the Nation has become, in recent years, a major element in the total effort to 
insure national security. A detailed description of these activities is provided 
under the activity heading “Industries and commodities” in the regular Com- 
merce budget. 

The second group of activities are those directly related to the nonmilitary 
industrial mobilization program of the Government. In recommending the 
appropriation of funds for fiscal year 1959, the Appropriations Committee of the 
House of Representatives indicated that it would be expected that mobilization 
functions assigned to the BDSA by the OCDM would be funded under the OCDM 
budget and would not appear in the Commerce appropriation request. This has 
been done. 

The division of the BDSA budget in accordance with the committee’s request 
applies solely to the program activity termed “Industries and commodities.” 
It is in this activity in which both defense mebilization and essential nondefense 
programs are carried on. With the exception of a few positions, the time of 
each person included in this budget item is devoted partly to defense and partly 
to nondefense activities. An analysis has been made of the time devoted to 
each of these programs by each person. On the basis of these time records, 
the sum of $1,700,000 is estimated to have been spent during 1959 on activities 
directly related to defense mobilization functions assigned by OCDM. 

Accordingly, the total estimate for industries and commodities ($3,519,000), 
$1,700,000 is ineluded in this budget. The remaining $1,819,000 was included 
under the activity “Industries and commodities” 


in the appropriation request 
of the Department of Commerce. 


Manpower 


The Department of Labor has been given a massive assignment, but like 
the Department of HEW has been admonished by its appropriation committee 
not to absorb any civil defense or mobilization preparedness costs. 

The Department of Labor’s fiscal year 1960 program for civil and defense 
mobilization is predicated on the urgent and essential need to develop as quickly 
as possible an acceptable capability at all levels of Government to meet man- 
power problems under attack conditions. 

Experience gained in Operation Alert 1958 demonstrated clearly the tremen- 
dous problems of manpower shortage for which solutions must be sought. The 
exercise indicated that overall deficits of at least 25 percent would have to be 
met even after assuming extraordinary expansion of the labor force. 

Most significantly, the publication of the National Plan for Civil Defense 
and Defense Mobilization stresses the necessity to develop rapidly a higher 
level of operational readiness at State and local levels. The plan also delineates 
an expanded scope of program responsibilities involving the delegation of 
increased operating authority and responsibility to field officials. 

The State employment service offices will be developed as the backbone of 
the manpower control organization at the community level. Since these offices 
are operated on 100 percent grants of Federal funds administered by the Depart- 
ment of Labor, special appropriation language is proposed to enable the 
Department to use $1,218,100, of the $2,229,000 requested, for financing a few 
professionals in each State to devote their full time to organizing and training 
local employment offices to deal with a war situation. 


Communications 


There is no general assignment to any Federal agency covering emergency 
communications problems. This is now being handled by the OCDM staff. 

The $760,000 included for the General Services Administration is to continue, 
at a minimum level, the existing contracts for the nationwide communications 
network designed to serve the Federal Government relocation facilities. This 
system was originated in fiscal year 1958 and has previously been financed by 
appropriations made directly to GSA. 


Transportation 


OCDM’s transportation office serves as the operating nucleus for an emergency 
transportation agency. This is made necessary because of the diffusion of 
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Federal transportation functions throughout the Government. The situation is 
as follows: 


Rail: Rolling stock and railroads__.........._..._. ICC. 
Motor: 
co We iB FR Ee ees a gl ICC. 
ne nk Sow eumenine : BPR (Commerce ).* 
Shipping: 
ene sme... ie dncckiialecs mteaieleanta. SEDs 
a gk ee ae eee OOH {DOD}. 
Coastal and foreign shipping_....-....-__--_--_- Maritime Administration. 
(Commerce) .* 
Pose ane Taciittes. 252... .-..-, Do. 
Air: 
River Caney. 2a LS. i FAA.* 
I I coset DATA (Commerce ).* 
Pipeline: 
Pipelines and storage for oil and gas___~ _. Interior.* 
Pipelines and storage for waters__._________._. HHFA and HEW.* 


Executive orders assigning emergency transportation responsbilities to the 
above agencies are now limited to those with an asterick. This budget includes 
only $245,000 for Commerce and $125,000 for the Federal Aviation Agency. New 
assignments to the Interstate Commerce Commission and the Corps of Engi- 
neers are now being studied. In the event that these new assignments are 
finalized in the near future, any necessary costs related to their immediate im- 
plementation will be absorbed from the total program of $12,000,000 requested in 
this budget. 


Education 


Due to the relatively large science education and adult education program being 
sponsored by the Office of Education in HEW under their regular appropria- 
tions, the very small amount of $250,000 is included in this budget to renew the 
program started in 1957 to provide civil defense materials for inclusion in school 
curriculums at all levels of public education. 

/ 


Summary of estimates 





Activities Page ref- 1958 1959 1960 
ere t 

I. Department of Agriculture A~] $447, 000 
II. Department of Commerce B-1 1 $253, 100 1 $250. 000 2 957. 000 
III. Department of Health, Education, and Weifar C-1 RO. 000 4 500. 000 
IV. Housing and Home Finance Agency D-1 60, 000 | 275, 000 
V. Department of the Interior _-_- E-1 ( 500, 000 
VI. Department of Labor F-1 85, 000 2. 229. 000 
VII. General Services Administration G-1 760, 000 
VIII. Post Office Department H-1 177, 000 
IX. Federal Aviation Agency I-1 125. 000 

as Corps of Engineers 25, 000 
Grand total 253, 100 500, 000 12, 000, 000 
1 Additional obligations for these tivities in prior years are reflected in appropriation accounts of the 

department or agency concerned, as follows 
1G5S8 l ) 

Department of Commerce $1, 768,333 | $1,781, 515 
Department of Interior 249. 659 370, 550 
General Services Administration 237, 600 760, 000 
Post Office Department - ; 12, 036 12, 899 
Total ; 2, 267, 628 2, 924, 964 


Mr. Tuomas. We have with us our friend from the Office of the 
President, Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, with its very 
genial Director, Governor Hoegh. 
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Governor, do you have a statement here for us? 
Mr. Horcu. I have a brief one, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF DIRECTOR 


It is a pleasure to appear before you again to discuss the need for 
strengthening the Nation’s nonmilitary defense capability. 

Because many of the agencies have statements prepared for the 
committee, I will only comment briefly on our supplemental appro- 
priation request, 

In previous years, both the Federal Civil Defense Administration 
and the Office of Defense Mobilization advocated the principle that 

“ach agency should budget and finance its own preparedness func- 
tions; however, various congressional Appropriation Committees have 
indicated a preference for central budgeting. During the congres- 
sional hearings on the reorganization plan to merge FCDA “and 
ODM, the Bureau of the Budget resolved this problem by agreeing 
to submit a single appropriation for the civil and defense mobiliza- 
tion costs of all Federal agencies. 

Mr. Tuomas. I looked over this language which states: 

Moneys to be allocated for expenses necessary to discharge such civil defense 
and defense mobilization functions performed by other Federal Agencies as may 
be designated by the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, including pay- 
ments by the Department of Labor to State employment security agencies for 
the full cost of administration of defense manpower mobilization activities, 
$12 million. 

Mr. Horgu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. To whom is this money appropriated ¢ 

Mr. Horen. To us, and we in turn transfer it to these respective 
agencies. That is what the committee requested us to do a year ago. 

A year ago we came over with some 

Mr. Tuomas. I was merely pointing that out. It is appropriated 
to you and if you do not want to turn it over to them all you can 
do isto keep it. Perhaps that is how it should be. 

Rather ines going through the long, tedious procedures involved 
I think perhaps you have the right answer to it. 

Proceed with your statement. 

Mr. Horeu. Consequently, this budget reflects for the first time a 
consolidation of costs—a single appropriation request for all major 
programs for strengthening civil defense and defense mobilization 
preparedness of F ederal agencies. None of the programs represented 
by these amounts can be absorbed by the agencies. 

We propose to expand the nonmilitary defense activities of nine 
Federal departments and agencies. We propose to take advantage of 
the existing potential of these agencies, using their exper ienced per- 
sonnel and established facilities, for furthering the defense effort, 
with primary emphasis placed on building a state of readiness in the 
field. 

None of the $12 million requested will be used for hiring personnel 
for the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization itself. 

The fiscal year 1960 estimate finances only what we believe to be 


the most essential civil and defense mobilization functions of the fol- 
lowing agencies: 











Department of Agriculture__ EE ee acs naan a cs ose cna $477, 000 


epariment of Commerce. 2. 26 2s ee StU! ee 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare____- Meee _. 4,500, 000 
Housing and Home Finance Agency__-__-_- ee a wil 275, 000 
Department of the Interior__.__---~- nS a a ee a —_ 500, 000 
RE I a ecekeminieoe nis iis ca tauadteieaeinisaaaee 2, 229, 000 
General Services Administration________--~- Stacia ele a aes 760, 000 
Neen een eee nee. sca ceinetp oe ela mwa tnis 177, 000 
Federal Aviation Agency_____.-----~- EL. Saeed bnteteinke 125, 000 

I kN a eli ee , . Ba 12. 000, 000 


Many of the functions to be- performed in 1960 by these agencies 
are not new; in fact, in a number, the functions have been carried 
on for several years. In the Department of Commerce, for example, 
the following appropriations have been granted for mobilization 
assignments through 1959: 


SE Se ae pee A thay 839, 000} 1958 Lea . 4 __ $1, 770, 000 
as Se ey ee Se > 881, 000 | 1959. wot vies. vel). 1.26) 2) 
Pe -__ 3. 282° 000 | 

In 1960, the estimate for Commerce is increased to $2,959,000 to 


carry out its responsibility for achieving maximum utilization of 
the production resources of the Nation in the event of an emergency. 
Consistent with the national plan for civil and defense mobilization 
they will prepare National emergency plans and take preparedness 
measures for— 
The essential manufactured materials and production ; 

2. Emergency highway routes, and emergency traffic controls ; 

} Nonmilitary defense of shipping and port facilities; 

4. The utilization of airtransport facilities ; 

5. Radioactive fallout forecasting ; and 

6. Damage assessment census data. 

An effort has been made throughout the estimates to provide funds 
so that each agency may prepare to assume its emergency role after 
attack. This is consistent with the policy that the existing agencies 
will be the emergency agencies for their assigned missions, at. least 
during the initial stages of survival. 

The need for developing a Federal agency posture of civilian pre- 
paredness is urgent. I wholeheartedly support this budget as a 
means of attaining this posture. 

Mr, Tuomas. This is the first year these departments are asking 
for money in this manner. 

We went into this in great detail during previous hearings. We 
will compare what is said today with what was said then. 

At this point in the record we will insert a comparative table show- 
ing obligations for delegated responsibilities. 
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(The table follows :) 


Comparative summary of obligations for delegated responsibilities, 1959, and estimates 
for 1960 


| Number | Obligations, | Obligations, | 1960 budget 


Agency or department of fiscal year fiscal year estime tes 
| positions | 1958 1959 

Department of Agriculture | 37 3 ($130, 000) $477, 000 
Department of Commerce _.- 185 $2, 021, 433 2, 031, 515 | 2, 957, 000 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 455 80,000 | 4, 500, 000 
Housing and Home Finance Agency Se 37 60, 000 | 275, 000 
Department of the Interior_- : 40 249, 659 370, 550 | 500, 000 
Department of Labor 130 85, 000 2, 229, 000 
General Services Administration 20 237, 600 760, 000 760, 000 
Post Office Department 17 12, 036 12, 899 177, 000 
Federal Airation Agency 12 125, 000 
Corps of Engineers 25, 000 


Interstate Commerce Commission 


Total 933 2 520. 728 3, 554, 964 12, 000, 000 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Horeu. I would like to have Mr. Meyer, of the Department of 
Agriculture, first state what that department’s request is, and the 
reason for it. 

We have gone over these requests, and we fully and wholeheartedly 
support eac he agency's request here today. 

I would like to call on Mr. Meyer at this time. 

Mr. Tuomas. Weare delighted to have you, Mr. Meyer. 

Before you proceed we will insert the appropriate pages from the 
justifications at this point in the record. 

( The justifications follow :) 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
OFFICE oF CIVIL AND DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 
I. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Recapitulation of estimates by program 


Page refer- 1958 1959 1960 
ence | 
' 
1. Nationwide radiological defense training of agricul- 

tural employees A-3 $140, 000 
2, Food management defense pl: anning. a A-4 165, 000 
3. Rural fire defense | A-5 35, 000 
4. Departmental liaison with OC DM regions A-6 137, 000 
Total "477, 000 

















1958 1959 1960 

Permanent positions____-_- sdaddsdck teeeive tepals reSiewa 37 
Average employment.-................--..---- aeleetne i 35. 5 
01 Personal services_-. $273, 580 
02 Travel = i - 99, 875 
04 Communications services... cats 2, 195 
06 Printing and reproduction__.___._- 4,700 
07 Other contractual services__....___- itis 22, 900 
Services performed by other agencies _---. 50, 500 

08 Supplies and materials_- 6, 900 
09 Equipment : booms nat 100 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. -- 16, 250 
a a oe 477, 000 


JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATE 
(I. Department of Agriculture, Estimate, Fiscal Year 1960, $477,000) 
General statement 


The Presidential assignment of civil defense and defense mobilization respon- 
sibilities provides that the U.S. Department of Agriculture shall, consistent with 
the national plan for civil defense and defense mobilization and subject to policy 
direction and central program coordination by the Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization, prepare national emergency plans and programs covering: (1) 
food; (2) rural fire control; (3) defense against biological warfare, chemical 
warfare, and radiological fallout as it affects agriculture generally; (4) farm 
community services; and (5) guidance to the food processing, agriculture 
equipment, and fertilizer distribution industries on disaster preparedness. 


Program objectives 


To comply with the objectives set forth by OCDM, the Department of Agri- 
culture will accelerate certain phases of its defense programs in fiscal year 1960, 
These accelerated programs will consist of : 

1. Nationwide radiological defense training of agricultural employees, 
$140,000—(a) Radiological defense training for Department personnel: A major 
problem in developing an effective national defense program is the training of 
personnel required for radiological defense monitoring. The OCDM has re- 
quested the Department of Agriculture to assist in this essential activity, includ- 
ing the provision of trained monitors at 450 radiological monitoring stations to 
be established during the fiscal year 1960. In order that the Department can 
earry out its responsibilities in this respect, it must train adequate personnel 
in monitoring, and especially in the use of monitoring information for agricul- 
tural purposes. The location of monitoring stations will be selected not only 
to serve the particular need of OCDM in its nationwide monitoring system but 
will be situated in important agricultural areas so the radiological data obtained 
would be of maximum usefulness for agricultural purposes. 

This program will include the Department’s field forces, especially technical 
personnel in livestock work, soils, meat and poultry inspection, and food process- 
ing. The training program would be conducted throughout the country in a 
series of 1- to 3-day courses with the object of training people to use monitoring 
instruments so as to furnish the basic information needed by OCDM, and to 
be able to interpret and utilize the information developed from the monitoring 
service in determining the effects of radioactive fallout on the agricultural 
resources of the country. 

The foregoing activities could be initiated on a minimum effective scale in 
the fiscal year 1960 with a budget of $90,000, based on previous experience in 
operating such training programs. It is estimated that about 3,500 Department 
employees would participate in the program in fiscal year 1960. About 3,000 
trained monitors would be required to fully man the 450 OCDM monitoring sta- 
tions on a 24-hour basis. To realize the full benefits of this important aspect 
of the defense preparedness program, such a minimum amount would be needed 
for a period of several years. This estimate covers salaries, travel, and other 
costs of instructors. It covers some transportation for other Department per- 
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sonnel participating in the program, but not salaries. Travel will be in fairly 
large groups so that costs of travel will be very low. It does not cover cost of 
radiological fallout monitoring equipment as this would be supplied by the Office 
of Civil and Defense Mobilization. 

(b) Visual aids for defense training and information: In order to carry out 
the above program, training material in the form of visual aids must be devel- 
oped. Colored, sound movies, Kodachrome slides, and other types of visual 
aids on the effects of radiation and radioactive fallout on agriculture should be 
developed and used on a wide scale to inform the general rural population of 
the problems connected with radiation hazards on agricultural resources, the 
protective measures that can be utilized, and the actions that are necessary to 
minimize the effects. Such training aids should have a high priority because 
of the general lack of readily available information of this kind. The project 
would require $50,000 in fiscal year 1960 and approximately $25,000 per year in 
1961 and a few succeeding years. This work would be in conformity with OCDM 
policy and national plans. 

2. Food management defense planning, $165,000.—The amount of $15,000 will 
be expended to accelerate the development of procedures for the handling of food 
problems in a defense emergency. The amount of $125,000 will be used for field 
training to develop a state of readiness on the part of food distribution, storage, 
and processing activities; clarify Federal-State relations from a procedural point 
of view with regard to emergency missions of USDA; and initiate working agree- 
ments with States and communities regarding the use of Federal resources not 
required by the Federal Government in an emergency. 

The amount of $25,000 is required for security checks to insure that industry 
representatives working with the Department formally through industry advisory 
committees or on informal basis have the necessary clearance. 

During fiscal year 1960 the existing staff would be augmented by additional 
specialized positions, mainly in field offices. To the extent that personnel can 
be made available from regular program operations during fiscal year 1959, 
initial preparations for this emergency work will be made to permit active opera- 
tions early in the fiscal year 1960. 

The emergency work outlined above is of a continuing nature, requiring read- 
justments to changing emergency conditions. Amounts required for subsequent 
years will depend upon the degree of urgency created by the international situa- 
tion and the experience gained during fiscal year 1960. 

3. Rural fire defense, $35,000.—The rural fire defense program of the Forest 
Service provides for planning and directing a national program for the prevention 
and control of fires caused by enemy attack in rural areas of the United States. 
The program covers 1,141 million acres of wild lands now under organized pro- 
tection and 622 million acres of other rural lands not now under organized 
protection. Planning for and organizing volunteer forces and necessary leader- 
ship for the latter areas is a large and important part of defense readiness 
planning. Uncontrolled fires starting in rural areas or spreading to them from 
urban centers could destroy strategic food and industrial resources, communica- 
tion and transportation facilities, and shelter for the population. Smoke from 
large fires would disrupt aerial operation for both civil uses and the military. 

Procedures and techniques used to estimate the spread of free-burning fires 
need to be refined. Data collected from World War II experiences should be 
analyzed. From this material and general techniques already developed, an 
improved system of fire spread calculation and damage assessment will be 
developed. 

Firefighters in rural areas must be sufficiently trained in radiological monitor- 
ing to protect themselves and cooperating forces from fallout. This requires 
sufficient training to operate monitoring instruments and detect dangers to peo- 
ple and their food and water supplies. An estimated 15,000 Federal rural fire 
defense and associated programs personnel need this training. 

4. Department liaison with OCDM regional headquarters, $137,000.—One of the 
basic jobs to be performed in the regional offices is the leadership coordination 
of agricultural defense preparedness programs and operations with those of the 
OCDM regional offices and of the State and local civil defense authorities. The 
primary responsibility of the regional offices in establishing such leadership and 
coordination will be the assignment of a liaison officer to serve as a defense 
representative of the Department at each of the OCDM regional headquarters. 
This representative will insure that the Department’s defense preparedness 
programs are properly geared into all other aspects of defense readiness plan- 
ning and will provide a continuing interchange of information between OCDM and 
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the regional and State agriculture offices on developments affecting agricultural 
defense preparedness planning and programing. 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Meyer. Mr. Chairman, the four items in the budget estimate 
under consideration which are of concern to the Department of Agri- 
culture total $477,000 as follows: 


1. Food management defense planning____---~-----.------------- $165, 000 
2. Radiological defense training_.__-------~~- se inicio 140, 000 
3./Rureal fre defenge.............. Eee sesiaeend 35, 000 
4. Departmental representation at Oc CDM regional he adqui irters- = 37, 000 


These funds are needed for nonmilitary defense planning and train- 
ing that must be undertaken as soon as possible to develop a state of 

eadiness in these areas with respect to all degrees of national emer- 
gency including attack on the United States. These activities are not 
a part of those defense preparedness functions which we view as a 
normal responsibility of the Department to be carried on in conjune- 
tion with the regular agriculture programs. Rather, they represent 
activities that will not be initiated unless the requested funds are made 
available. They represent areas of civil defense planning necessary 
to assure balance in overall governmental planning, which is the im- 
mediate responsibility of OCDM. 

I should like to comment briefly on each of the four areas of work 
in which the Department has been asked to participate. 


FOOD MANAGEMENT 


With respect to the food management items, it is planned that de- 
tailed work be undertaken to accelerate the development of operating 
procedure for the handling of food problems in a defense emergency; 
to provide additional training for field personnel in the special prob- 
lems which they would encounter in a defense emergency, and pro- 
cedures for coping with these problems; and to accelerate work with 
States in the development of coordinated plans, programs, and agree- 
ments for handling food problems. It will be necessary to insure that 
industry representatives working with the Department formally 
through industry advisory committees or on an informal basis have 
necessary security clearance. 


RADIOLOGICAL DEFENSE TRAINING 


With respect to radiological defense training item, OCDM has 
requested the Department of Agriculture to assist in developing a 
nationwide fixed monitoring service that is essential for determining 
the extent and intensity of ‘radiation hazards following a nuclear at 
tack on the country. The Department has been requested to establish, 
provide trained personnel, and maintain 450 of these radiological 
monitoring stations. The Department, to carry out this responsibility, 
must train Fadequate personnel i in monitoring. 

The monitoring stations to be established by the Dep: rtment, In 
addition to serving the needs of OCDM in its nationwide monitoring 
system, will be situated in important agricultur al and forestry areas 
so that the radiological data obtained will be of maximum use for 
agricultural purposes in minimizing the radiation effects on exposed 
agricultural products and resources. 
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The program will include the Department’s field forces, especially 
the technical personnel in livestock work, soils, forestry, and meat 
inspection. It is estimated that about 3,500 Department employees 
will participate in this program during fiscal year 1960. To effec- 
tively establish this important defense preparedness program, such 
training will be required for a period of several years. 


RURAL FIRE DEFENSE 


With respect to rural fire defense, approximately 76 percent of the 
total land area of the United States will be vulnerable to forest and 
rural fires in the event of thermonuclear attack. The Secretary of 
Agriculture has the responsibility for planning, organizing, and con- 
ducting rural fire defense in cooperation with other Federal and State 
agencies. This activity includes protection from radiation hazards 
of firefighting forces engaged in rural fire defense and operation for 
OCDM of fixed radiological monitoring stations being established 
on national forests in the United States. Preparation for the execution 
of both these jobs ultimately will require advance training of an esti- 
mated 15,000 Federal rural fire defense and associated programs 
personnel in the use of radiation survey instruments. 


DEPARTMENTAL REPRESENTATION AT OCDM REGIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


The last item, in the amount of $137,000, is to provide a full-time 
Department representative and secretary at each of the eight OCDM 
regional headquarters. 

The Department is not organized on a regional basis, while OCDM 
and several other Federal agencies having defense resource respon- 
sibilities are organized in suc sha manner. In preemergency planning, 
as well as in an actual emergency, it is important for the Department 
to be able to work with OCDM and the other Federal agencies at the 
regional level on a coordinated basis. The establishment of a full- 
time USDA regional liaison representative provides an effective co- 
ordinating mechanism during the planning period. In case of an 
actual attach, it would provide an individual at the regional level 
who would act for the Secretary if cut off from national direction. 
This person would represent the Secretary on the regional civil and 
defense mobilization board. He would serve as a coordinator of the 
Department’s defense planning and would expedite the dev elopment 
of uniform pl: uns among the States within the region. He would also 
keep the OCDM infor med of such planning. 

This ¢ ompletes the general presentation of the Department of Agri- 
culture, Mr. Chairman. If you have any questions, we shall be glad 
to try to answer them. 

Mr. Tromas. Is there any discrepancy in your statement and page 
A-1 of the justification / 

Mr. Meyer. It is merely a further breakdown here, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. What does that mean at the top of page 2? 


AGENCY RESPONSIBILITY 


Mr. Meyer. That is the responsibility that is delegated to the 
Department of Agriculture where they are the food agency in the 
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event of an emergency, and they will be responsible for handling sup- 
plies and requirements through the wholesale level. 

Mr. THomas. What can you do about it? 

Mr. Meyer. Studies were carried on to find out where the food sup- 
plies are available, what possible requirements might be after an 
attack. Various items such as transportation, supplies of fuel, labor, 
and items such as those were studied and a plan developed which would 
show the requirements to get food supplies to the remaining survivors 
after an attack. 

Mr. Tuomas. The Department of Agriculture has been included in 
this program two or three times. 

Is this the first time you have asked for funds like this? Hereto- 
fore, funds have been absorbed ? 

Mr. Meyer. That work has been going on, but the emphasis we ex- 
pect to put on this will be detailed planning for a field organiza- 
tion——— 

Mr. Tuomas. I say in the past the Department has absorbed i 
part of the cost for thisOCDM work. Isthat correct ? 

Mr. Meyer. That is right. 

Mr. Tomas. Can you absorb it this year ? 

Mr. Meyer. This work could not be carried on and absorbed out 
of the regular funds. The type of work we want to do we would not 
have funds to take care of. 


EXTENDED FUNCTIONS 


Mr. Tuomas. How is this work you will do in 1960 different from 
the work you did in the past 2 years / 

Mr. Meyer. It is more extensive and farther reaching in that we 
need to develop our field organization. 

Mr. Tomas. What did you do in 1958 and in 1959 in this regard ? 

Mr. Meyer. The damage assessment studies, statistics being main- 
tained in the Department are part of the regular normal yearly fune- 
tions that have been carried on in the past. 

We need to go beyond that, we think. 

Mr. Tuomas. How do you estimate your damage to food? How do 
you proceed to estimate it? You have crops out in the field which 
have not been harvested. How will you estimate the damage? 

Mr. Meyer. In the event of attack ? 

Mr. THomas. Yes. 

Mr. Meyer. You set up attack patterns and operate on assumptions. 

Mr. Tuomas. Has that been done in the past ? 

Mr. Meyer. In a limited sort of way; yes. 

Mr. Tuomas. If you make one test that should suffice for the en- 
suing years, should it not ? 

Mr. Meyer. Those attack patterns might be used in repeated as- 
sumptions. I think you would have to expect that as conditions 
change—— 

RURAL FIRE DEFENSE 


Mr. Tuomas. What do you mean by rural fire defense ? 
Mr. Meyer. In any attack you would have widespread fire from 
the burst of the bombs and the effects of them. 
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Rural fire defense is an attempt to have an organization, to have 
field people, which automatically would go into operation and control 
as far as possible fire damage. 

Mr. Tuomas. How in the world will you stop fire in a rural com- 
munity if your nearest neighbor is a mile or two away, there is no 
water there, and the house is on fire? It is just a matter of getting 
them out of there, is it not ? 

The most helpless feeling I know of is getting caught in a fire in a 
rural community. You can do nothing but watch it burn. 

Mr. Merer. Those cases are very difficult and you could not control 
them, but you m‘ght be able to keep it from spreading to other areas. 
That is what this program is pitched to. 

Mr. Tuomas. You mean to the barn? 

Mr. Meyer. Forest fires, land fires, prairie fires, where it would 
sweep over many acres. 

MONITORING STATIONS 


Mr. Jonas. On these monitoring stations you will have 3,000 people 
maintaining a 24-hour watch. 

Who will pay those 3,000 people? Where do they come from? 

Mr. Meyer. You refer to the 450 monitoring stations? The De- 
partment would be responsible for those. 

Mr. Jonas. Who furnishes the people ? 

Mr. Meyer. Largely people who are presently employed by Agri- 
culture. 

Mr. Jonas. You mean you will take people working in the county 
courthouses in the country and assign them the additional respon- 
sibility of manning these stations? 

Mr. Meyer. I refer to Federal employees. , 

Mr. Jonas. You state on page 4-A that about 3,000 trained moni- 
tors would be required to fully man the 450 OCDM monitoring 
stations on a 24-hour basis. 

Obviously you will not pay those 3,000 people out of a $140,000 
appropriation. That is just to provide the training for them? 

Mr. Meyer. That is right. 

Mr. Jones. Where will the 3,000 people come from and who will 
pay them? 

Mr. Mryer. My concept is that these are people who will be 
assigned standby responsibility. During monitoring work preattack 
they will not be continuing on 24 hour duty. In the event of an 
emergency they would become operational. 

Mr. Horcnu. I might enlarge upon that. 

You will recall when I appeared before the committee we said at 
that time we were going to establish throughout the country, through 
the Federal, State, and local governments, 150,000 fixed monitoring 
stations. 

Of those 150,000 we were depending on the Federal Government 
to have approximately 3,000 fixed monitoring stations with people 
trained and capable of operating them in the event of an attack. 

This is in line with that program. 

The Department of Agriculture has many people throughout the 
United States, and we are using its personnel. 
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As Mr. Meyer pointed out, it is not full time. They are to be 
available in the event the chips are down. 

Mr. Jones. Twenty-four hour around-the-clock monitoring would 
come into effect in the event of an emergency ? 

Mr. Horeu. That is all. We furnish the instruments from funds 
we asked in our own budget, not only the Federal agency but State 
and local governments. 


FIELD ORGANIZATION 


Mr. Tuomas. What about the $137,000 ? 

Mr. Mryer. At the present time the Department of Agriculture 
has no regional organization, no people operating at the regional 
level. Other agencies have. OCDM has. 

We feel if we are going to have an effective field organization—— 

Mr. Tuomas. You have that county level. 

Mr. Meyer. That is what we need, contact through the regions, and 
States to counties. 

We have regional liaison representatives operating at the present 
time but they are people who have full-time responsibilities and their 
planning work—— 

Mr. THomas. How many people involved in the $137,000? 

Mr. Meyer. Sixteen. 

Mr, Tuomas. Can you use your Soil Conservation Service? You 
have dozens of services in most of your communities. You have men 
well known in their own communities. 

Mr. Meyer. We think at the regional level we ought to have one 
person who is on the Civil Defense job full time who will be a liaison 
man with OCDM, who will attempt to coordinate the work with the 
other agencies in that region, and he would be a very important cog in 
our field organization. 

ACCOMPLISH MENTS 


Mr. TrHomas. We have had a little program going in Agriculture 
and all these other agencies for about 3 or 4 years. 

What can you put your finger on definitely which has been ac- 
complished to date in Agriculture in the field ? 

Mr. Meyer. Might I call on Mr. Easton, my Deputy ? 

Mr. Easton. As Mr. Meyer has said, we maintain the records up 
to date of what the production and anaylsis of the location of different 
facilities, different food industries, such as oilseed crushers, yeast 
plants and so on. 

Mr. Tuomas. You have had that information for 50 years. 

Mr. Easton. Yes, but that is part of the work we have accomplished. 

Mr. Tuomas. We have had three wars in this country in the last 20 
years. 

Mr. Easton. We have brought that up to date. We have developed 
standby orders which could be used and would be available. 

Mr. Thomas. How much has your Department spent in the field 
in the past 5 or 6 vears ? 

Mr. Easton. We have an estimate here which has been made which 
was given in the material submitted to you, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. It has not been too much. You have absorbed it all. 

Mr. Easton. That is true. These have been funds where people 
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have been assigned for a special job rather than part time. It shows 
$41,000 here for that. 

Mr. Tuomas. Can you put your finger on anything definite that 
you think is worth $41,000 ¢ , 

Mr. Easton. Agricultural Marketing Service has put out a bulletin 
on the effects of radiological fallout on the farms which was published 
a year ago, I believe. 

Mr. Tuomas. The Marketing Service did that ? 

Mr. Easton. Agriculture Research Service. 

The Agricultural 

Mr. Tuomas. Who prepared the information for them ? 

Mr. Easton. That was information which was developed by the 
Agricultural Research Service in cooperation with the AEC and the 
Department of Defense. 





DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Tuomas. We will now hear from the representatives of the 
Department of Commerce. At this point in the record we will insert 
pages B-2 through B+4. 

(The material referred to follows :) 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
OFFIce OF CIvIL AND DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


Il. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Recapitulation of estimates by program 


Page refer- 1958 1959 | 1960 
ence | | 

1. Office of the Secretary (Executive direction) | B4 $15, 000 | $190, 000 
2. Defense Air Transportation Administration B-5 106, 000 
3. Bureau of the Census B-7 450, 000 
4. Business and Defense Services Administration_| B-12 1, 775, 000 
5. Maritime Administration . ‘A | B-15 ed 110, 000 
6. Bureau of Publie Roads. B-16 s : 29, 000 
7. Weather Bureau a B-17 $253, 100 235, 000 


297, 000 


Total. . 1 253, 100 250, 000 2, 957, 000 





' Obligations of $1,768,333 for fiscal year 1958 and $1,781,515 for fiscal year 1959 for these activities are re- 


flected in appropriations of the Department of Commerce. 
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Recapitulation of estimates by object 











1958 1959 1960 
arena a eee ee caren ene rate eanme ante -eew wer ahi ane ante 
Permanent positions-_-__..._--.- ated aelais salted al RR DYE acsdse sg ecdade 52 
Average employment. -..._.............---- | 26 R lees ‘ _ 29 
| = = 
oe eee oa views... -.....--.......... ; ia $192, G41 }...Le. sbinnl $1, 886, 388 
a ae Janel : laa ale 14, 903 es a 203. 458 
03 Transportation of things__-- sont Rains doi Geko pe Vdcccacscechs 12, 785 
04 Communication services._.............----- ee 0 Scents 42, 175 
05 Rents and utility ser. ices____- on : Se cine autee atin itereiaty 7 4. 210 
06 Printing and reproduction. ...._..-_- cine swine ‘ wes ‘ 74, 050 
07 Other contractual ser ices b | 26, 407 |..- | 14, 930 
Services performed sath other agencies... ..._.___- chan $250, 000 547, 838 
08 Supplies and materials-- hci aciasilbiai ‘ . | 4, 258 |..--- ‘actos 24, 645 
09 Equipment-_- tat : seat 443 |_. Soass 26, 460 
11 Grants, subsid‘es, and contributions-_-.- _...._- ental BA, GER fcc casa in 119, 144 
15 Taxes and assessments_........--- ain tials 14 | 917 
NR 8 os eI | 253, 100 1 250, 000 | 2. 957, 000 


' Obligations of $1,768,333 for fiscal year 1958 and $1,781,515 for fiscal year 1959 for these activities are re- 
fiected in Appropriations of the Department of Commerce. 


JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATE 
(II. Department of Commerce, estimate, fiscal year 1960, $2,957,000) 


General statement 

Consistent with the national plan for civil and defense mobilization, and sub- 
ject to policy direction and central program control by the Office of Civil and 
Defense Mobilization, the Secretary of Commerce shall prepare national emer- 
gency plans and programs and take necessary preparedness measures prior to an 
emergency in accordance with such approved plans and programs covering: 

(a) The production and distribution of all materials and the construction and 
use of all facilities, and the furnishing of all services, except as follows: 

(1) Production and distribution of petroleum, solid fuels, gas, and electric 
power assigned to the Department of Interior: 

(2) Domestic distribution of food, farm equipment, and commercial fertilizer 
assigned to the Department of Agriculture ; 

(3) Use of transportation and storage facilities except as designated below; 
and use of communications services : 

(4) Housing and lodging, assigned to the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency : and 

(5) Use of health and welfare facilities as assigned to the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

(b) Federal action with respect to— 

All highways, roads, streets, bridges, tunnels, and appurtenances; highway 
traffic regulation; all coastal and intercoastal and ocean shipping: ports and port 
facilities; civil air transport; and the St. Lawrence Seaway Development Cor- 
poration and appurtenances ; and 

(c) Fallout forecasting consisting of an operational program of providing on 
a current basis, estimates of areas likely to receive radioactive fallout in the event 
of a nuclear attack. These plans and programs will be designed to develop a 
state of readiness in these areas with respect to all degrees of national emergency 
including attack on the United States. All emergency preparedness programs 
will be consistent as part of the continuing responsibility. 


Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Rooney, do you want to take a look at Commerce? 
Mr. Horeu. Assistant Secretary Moore is here. 

Mr. Tuomas. He is well and favorably known. 

Mr. Rooney. What have you to say about this, Mr. Secretary ? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Moore. I would like to make a statement here, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, the portion of 
the estimates identified with the Department of Commerce, totaling 
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$2,957,000, may be divided into two major categories. First, those 
functions, namely, Defense Air Transportation Administration, and 
the Business and Defense Services Administration, which until fiscal 
1960 have been financed in the regular appropriations of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. On the basis of a policy decision affecting all agen- 
cies of the Government it was determined to include funds for these 
functions in the budget for the Office of Civil and Defense Mobiliza- 
tion for 1960. The amount of $106,000 included for the Defense 
Air Transportation Administration represents the complete financ- 
ing of that organization plus additional funds for executive reserve 
training, while the amount of $1,775,000 for the Business and Defense 
Services Administration represents that portion of its total financ- 
ing which is related to functions delegated under the Defense Pro- 
duction Act and other laws, with provision for a new program of 

rotection of essential production records. I wish to emphasize that 
both are long established operating organizations. 

The second category includes important mobilization functions 
not now financed in any budget, and which the Department of Com- 
merce can best carry out because of the specialized skills found in 
its various activities. In addition the OCDM has requested that 
the Department furnish top level field representation for the Depart- 
ment. of Commerce at each of the OCTM regional headquarters and 
additional staff assistance to the Department’s emergency planning 
coordinator to assist in those functions related to mobilization which 
can be best performed at the departmental level amounting to 
$190,000. 

Specialized services include— 

(x) $450,000 for the Bureau of the Census a number of specalized 
statistical programs which that agency is particularly qualified to 
conduct because of the cumulative statistics it has in its files, its 
highly proficient technical staff and its field organization which is 
experienced in data collection. These programs are for support of 
the work of the OCDM and cooperating agencies; 

(b) $110,000 for the Maritime Administration, funds for training 
of an executive reserve unit to be created in accordance with the 
Defense Production Act, defense mobilization planning for port sys- 
tems and facilities, and for work in connection with a port damage 
assessment program to be conducted in coordination with the Army 
Corps of Engineers; 

(c) $29,000 for the Bureau of Public Roads funds for the training 
of an executive reserve unit; and 

(d) $297,000 for the Weather Bureau a continuation of the pro- 
gram of fallout forecasting, meteorological consultant services, and 
other specialized duties which have been carried out for the OCDM 
and its predecessor agencies for the past several years on a reim- 
bursable arrangement. 

Representatives of the various activities are available for further 
detailed explanation of these estimates and are prepared to go into 
these matters to whatever extent you deem necessary. 


ADDITIONAL POSITIONS IN WASHINGTON 


Mr. Rooney. What is the alleged necessity of these two positions 
at $20,000 in the Washington office ? 
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Mr. Moore. A buildup of the one we have. 

Mr. Rooney. You used the right word, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Moore. Certainly, sir. This is for the responsibilities we have 
for the overall direction of this entire program within the total Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Mr. Rooney. This is at a time when although the Department of 
Commerce lost 30,000 employees as the result of the divorcement of the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, and such activities, you seek addi- 
tional employees in the Office of the Secretary of Commerce. Is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Moore. With these two people? That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. I am giving you a premise before I ask you about these 
two people. Though } you lost 30,000 Indians, you come along this year 
in the regular Commerce bill and wanted to add more chiefs. 

Now you want these two additional positions in Washington. 

Are there any more additional positions in Washington which are 
in this budget ? 

Mr. Moore. In this particular OCDM portion of our budget we have 
140 man-years. 

Mr. Roonry. The amount for additional employees is how much? 

Mr. Moore. Unfortunately I do not have the summary total. We 
will get it and supply it if we may. 

Mr. Rooney. You do not have such a figure? 

Mr. Moore. Not the summary total. 

Mr. Rooney. We will give you some time. Look at it and add it up. 

Mr. Tuomas. Is it 185.9? 

Mr. Moore. Those include both Washington and the field offices. 

Mr. Rooney. I ask for the overall figure. In this $2,975,000 how 
many new positions are requested ? 

Mr. Moore. 185.5. 

Mr. Roonry. Those are man-years? 

Mr. Moore. Those are man-years; yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Of those how many are to be here at the seat of Govern- 
ment ? 

Mr. Moore. That is the figure we will have to break out for you. 


ADDITIONAL POSITIONS AT REGIONAL OFFICES 


Mr. Rooney. You have $170,000 worth of representation at OCDM 
regional offices. Are there any others? 

Mr. Moore. I assume that the large majority of the remainder will 
be in Washington. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the alleged necessity of these GS-15 depart- 
mental representatives and a secretary at each of these regional head- 
quarters locations? 

Mr. Moore. Mr. Rooney, we feel that the Department of Com- 
merce should be represented in the OCDM regions by very capable top 
people who thoroughly understand this program. 

They will also have to have some secretarial help. 

We wish to have very excellent records kept in these regional offices 
for the Department of Commerce. 

BDSA will testify to that. 

With the planning we have carried on we think that this sum of 
money we have asked for is essential in that area. 
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The moneys asked for that were $170,000, where we have included 
$20,000 for the two positions. 

Mr. Rooney. No; it does not. That is in addition to the $170,000. 

Mr. Moore. I beg your pardon, the total is $190,000. 

Mr. Roonry. We have already spoken of the two positions. We 
are now referring to the $170,000 for GS-15 representatives and a 
secretary at each of the regional headquarters locations. 

Mr. Moore. That is right. 

Mr. Rooney. How many locations are there? 

Mr. Moore. Eight, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Can you tell us any more than what you have told 
us up to now concerning the necessity for these people? 


REGIONAL OFFICE ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Moore. Might I call on General Holmes to give the plans of 
the Department of Commerce for these regional office activities? 

Mr. Rooney. If you would, General, and tell us why all this could 
not be done in Washington w ith the present staff of the Department 
of Commerce. 

General Hotmes. Eight regions have been set up by OCDM. We 
have seven bureaus in the Department which have field activities. 

Their regional establishment is not similar to that of the OCDM, 
and the coordination of this entire program is necessary at each of 
the OCDM regional levels. 


LOCATION OF REGIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


Mr. Rooney. Let us have the locations of the eight regional head- 
quarters, 

General Hotmes. I have them right here, sir. 

Harvard, Mass.; Olney, Md.; Thomasville, Ga.; Battle Creek, 
Mich.; Denton, Tex.; Denver, ( ‘olo.; Santa Rosa, Calif.; and Everett, 
Wash. 

Mr. Rooney. Are there any of these locations where the Depart- 
ment of Commerce does not have an office ? 

General Hotmers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Which ones? 

Mr. Moore. We have a field office in Denver, Colo., which would 
handle across the board department activities. 

Mr. Roonry. What about the other locations, such as Harvard, 
Mass. ? 

Mr. Moore. We do not havea field office there. 

Mr. Roone. Is that as near to Boston as Olney is to Washington ? 

Mr. Moore. The city of Harvard is about 35 miles out of Boston. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is where the regional office is? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. 

The managers of the field offices have not been thoroughly trained 
in the emergency activity which we are supporting here. They are 
very, very busy with the regular program activities of the Commerce 
Department. 
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BuREAU OF THE CENSUS 
STATISTICAL SUPPORT FOR DAMAGE ASSESSMENT 


Mr. Rooney. What about the $450,000 requested in connection with 
the Bureau of the Census? 

Mr. Moore. If I may call on Mr. Burke Horton to give you the 
background on the information that OCDM wishes to have from 
the Bureau of the Census. 

Mr. Horton. Mr. Chairman and Governor Hoegh, with your per- 
mission I will run down the items that are listed beginning on page 
B-7 in summary form and more detail later. 

Item 1 is readiness for the collection of statistical Readiness for 
Post-Attack Damage Survey $64,500 data as to postattack industrial 
damage of large industrial establishments. 

We have been engaged for some time in preattack studies of what 
nuclear attack can do to resources of this country and preparation for 
postattack damage assessment in the event an attack actually occurs. 

It is possible to make fairly decent engineering estimates of what 
will happen to different kinds of structures as a result of overpres- 
sures and structure vulnerabilities. 

However, recognizing the difficulties of making estimates com- 
pletely by computers, we have designed the damage assessment sys- 
tem so that information from various sources can be fed into the record 
of resource conditions as rapidly as such information becomes avail- 
able. 

For example, information from aerial reconnaissance can be fed 
into the system. 

This item (1) of the six Census projects would be the first surface 
survey of the condition of selected industrial establishments to be 
fed into our resources records in the event of actual attack. 

The funds would be for the purpose of completing the design of 
the survey forms, training field personnel in their use, and_ storing 
the prepared forms at safe locations, so that as rapidly as the areas 
become accessible, information from the completed survey forms 
would supplant preliminary information coming from the computer 
and from aerial reconnaissance. 


STRUCTURAL CHARACTERISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT, $171,300 


Item 2 is for the collection and compilation of statistical data on 
structural characteristics of industrial buildings and equipment of 
the principal U.S. industrial establishments (about 30,000). 

The Department of Defense and other agencies have spent some 
considerable sums to determine what various overpressures will do 
to different types of structures. We have spent considerable sums 
on what the structural characteristics are of our possible opponents. 

This project is for the purpose of collecting the necessary infor- 
mation on the structural characteristics of the principal industrial 
establishments throughout the United = rage so that the millions of 
dollars that already have been invested in what different overpres- 
sures will do to different structures can is caetial | in OCDM studies 
of what would happen to United States resources in the event of 
nuclear attack. 
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For example, there is a vast difference in the strength of reinforced 
concrete buildings and brick and mortar buildings. 

At the present time we have to rely on guesses concerning the struc- 
tural characteristics of each of the major U.S. industrial establish- 
ments. 

Under this second Census project we would have for the first time 
information on the structural characteristics of these large indus- 
trial facilities, so that we could make reasonable estimates of how 
much plant capacity of various types would be left for survival and 
recovery. 

Mr. Rooney. This never has been done up to now ? 

Mr. Horton. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. By any agency? 

Mr. Horron. That is correct. We have endeavored to do this for 
other areas of the world, but not for the United States. 





See p. 204 for discussion of Item 3 and the remaining items.) 


Mr. Bow. Will you yield at that point ? 

What has not been done before ? 

Mr. Horton. We never have collected information on the structural 
characteristics of the major industrial facilities of the United States. 
We have a lot of information on their products, their employment, 
value of their shipments, value added, but when it comes to the physi- 
cal environment of the plants, the kinds of buildings they are housed 
in, and how vulnerable or invulnerable they are to weapons effects, 
that data has never been collected for the United States. 

Mr. Bow. You have data on the question of the relative strength 
of reinforced concrete buildings and brick and mortar buildings. 
That has been done. 

Mr. Horton. That is correct. 

Mr. Bow. I thought your answer to Mr. Rooney was that that had 
not been done. That has been done. You have got all that 
information ? 

Mr. Horton. The basic engineering information has been compiled. 

Mr. Bow. And tests have been made? 

Mr. Horton. That is correct. But the basic statistical data as to 
which kind of structure houses each of our major U.S. plants, to apply 
available weapons effects knowledge to the resources of the United 
States, the basic statistical information concerning the plant struc- 
tures has not been collected. 

Mr. Bow. This is a question of determining what the construction 
of certain buildings is. 

Mr. Horton. Yes, for approximately 26,000 to 30,000 major indus- 
trial plants in the United States. 

Mr. Bow. That clears it up now. I thought he had left the answer 
ambiguous so far as I was concerned, Mr. Rooney. 

Mr. Rooney. What are you going to do with that information when 
you get it? 

Mr. Horron. We will us it for preattack studies of industrial vul- 
nerability to nuclear attack, in order to see what portion of vital 
industries is likely to survive attack. In the event of an actual attack, 
these data on plant structures will enable us to make better estimates 
of what has survived the actual attack in the early postattack phases. 

Mr, Tuomas. Mr. Rooney, will you yield for one question? 
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Mr. Roonry. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Tuomas. In case you get this information and it develops that 
in X community, 14 or 15 of the 30 buildings are vitally necessary to 
the economy and will not stand the pressure. The buildings will 
be destroyed should we have an attack. What will you do with the 
information ? 

Mr. HORTON. That transcends damage assessment policies, sir. Of 
course, we are trying to study to see whether there are suc h cases on 
the basis of the best statistical information that we can compile. 

Mr. Tuomas. If you can tell our military people what altitude this 
bomb is going to be exploded and how many megatons it will have, 
what kind of wallop it will have, they will tell you right quick what 
these buildings will stand without you going to all this trouble? 

Mr. Horton. We will be using their information on weapons effects 
to make these estimates. But we also need to have the data on individ- 
ual plant structures. The Department of Defense does not have these 
data on individual establishments, that is, the structural character- 
istics of the buildings in which our major U.S. industrial plants are 
housed. 

Mr. Tuomas. In the first place if they are bad you know you are 
not going to move any of them. ODM had the job around here for 10 
years to disperse industry and to see that they do not build in congested 
areas, near to the sea coast, for instance. Yet ODM has let them build 
on the Pacific, Atlantic, and Gulf coast, absolutely vital plants less 
than 600 yards from the water. What will you do with this informa- 
tion? There is no such thing as dispersal in here. Yet we have had 
a law in the books for 10 years calling for dispersal. You do not 
know how much money you are going to spend. It will take an army 
and three printing presses to collect all of this information you want. 
When you get through with it what is it worth to you? You have 
not been able to tell us one thing here where we are going to get one 
iota of benefit after you get this information. 

Mr. Horton. Well, sir, we will use it- 

Mr. Tuomas. It is no fault of yours. You people cannot give us 
the answers. 

Mr. Horton. From time to time we are called upon by both the 
executive and legislative branches to provide estimates of what par- 
ticular attacks will do to particular resources. We have done this for 
populations, for housing from time to time and this will enable us 
to provide better estimates to both the executive and _ legislative 
branches on what will happen to our industrial facilities if any given 
attack were to occur. At present we are using our judgment as to 
the probable kinds of structures within each industry. 

Mr. Tuomas. I am not quarreling with you. If we give you the 
time and funds you will come up with the information, but the ques- 
tion is when you get the information what is the legislative and 
executive branch going to do with it? They cannot eat it. That is 
how good it will be. 

PERSON NEL 


Mr. Roonry. How many people are involved in this project ? 

Mr. Horton. Bureau of Census has made detailed cost and per- 
sonnel estimates for this project. I think it would be best for Census 
to respond to that question. 
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Mr. Corcoran. We had a total of $17,000 budgeted for this activity. 

Mr Rooney. I see that. 

Mr. Corcoran. And 26.2 man-years of work. 

Mr. Roonry. Permanent positions ? 

Mr. Corcoran. No, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. How many permanent positions will this add to 
the payroll ? 

Mr. Corcoran. I couldn’t tell you in that program alone. I 
could tell you for the total Census Bureau. 

Mr. Roonry. What is the total for the Census Bureau ? 

Mr. Corcoran. Fifteen, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Please insert the grades in the record at this 
point. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


FuLt-TIME PERMANENT POSITIONS—BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 











1 GS-14 supervisory statistician. 
1 GS-11 survey statistician. 
1 GS-11 training officer (field). 
8 GS-9 industrial analyst. 
2 GS-9 geographic analyst. 
1 GS-9 computer program writer. 
2 GS-7 crew leader (field). 
3 GS-7 supervisory statistical clerk. 
1 GS-6 machine tabulation supervisor. 
Mr. Rooney. What about the temporary employment ! 2 

Mr. Corcoran. I have that also, sir. I will put that in the record, 
too. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

Part-time and temporary employment— Average number, Bureau of the Census 
aa ane or 2 a ; aecil 

Division Average Function 
number | 
Industrial - -- = 6.2 | Schedule design, training, analysis, and supervision. 
Operations 29.6 | Coding, editing, transcribing, preparation of files and 
records. 

Field 7.8 | Supervision, training, and enumerator followup. 


Machine Tab-...- 
Geographic. 


Punching and tabulating. 
Map preparation, location coding, identification, and 
plotting. 


i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Electronic Systems .4 Preparation of magnetic tapes. 


_ 


Administrative Services .6 | Typing and printing. 
General Administration - - 5.8 | General administrative support. 
——_—— 
TN ici decachiesn insavnaixe ie me 
| 





Mr. Rooney. You donot have that here, either? 

Mr. Corcoran. I have the full-time equivalent of all other positions, 
73, which I believe is the equivalent to your answer, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Seventy-three ? 

Mr. Corcoran. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. But you do not have it broken down to show what the 
number would be with regard to the structural characteristics, et 
cetera ? 

Mr. Corcoran. If I may, I would like to give you a rough approxi- 
mation of that figure, sir. Approximately 

Mr. Rooney. You do not have this too definitely lined up, do you? 

Mr. Corcoran. Yes, we do, sir. 
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Mr. Rooney. Everything is pretty approximate up to now. 

Mr. Corcoran. I can supply the detail for the record, I am sure. 

Mr. Horton. We have been lining these projects up for 3 years, Mr, 
Rooney, and we have every item in detail worked out between us, 
OCDM and Census. It is a matter of getting the particular piece of 
paper that has the item. He has the total for the entire $450,000 
rather than for each of the six projects. It can be reconstructed for 
each of the six projects. 

Mr. Rooney. The next item is for BDSA, $1,775,000. 

Mr. Moore. Mr. Chairman, Mr. McCoy, the Director of BDSA is 
here to answer questions regarding this request. 

Mr. Jonas. Mr. Rooney, would you yield before you leave this 
subject ? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes, Mr. Jonas. 

Mr. Jonas. On this item No. 2, do you propose to do that on a field 
survey basis, to send individuals out to these 30,000 manufacturing 
plants to make a personal examination ¢ 

Mr. Corcoran. There isn’t enough money requested here for a full 
field canvass. We would attempt to initiate a mail survey to get as 
much information as possible, but realizing that it would be probably 
difficult to get complete data, we would then ask for what we would call 
a field followup in the mail; in other words, for situations involving 
difficulty with the questionnaire, nonresponses, et cetera, we would 
follow up in the field. 

Mr. Jonas. I am glad to know that you ere goimg to make a first 
effort by contact other than a trip. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bow. Will you yield to me, Mr. Rooney ? 

Mr. Rooney. Surely. 

Mr. Bow. Under your present census of business and manufacturers, 
is this data not available on this form ? 

Mr. Corcoran. No, sir. 

Mr. Bow. You have everything else in there. How did you hap- 
pen to leave this out ? 

Mr. Corcoran. That I cannot answer. The subject had not been 
brought to the Census Bureau as a requirement prior to the bringing 
of it by OCDM. 

Mr. Bow. Somebody was awfully busy bringing information to you. 

Mr. Horton. There were discussions on that point and it was de- 
cided that there was so much information in the form already it would 
be unwise to attempt to add this to it. 

Mr. Bow. So you send out another form with a lot more questions 
so they will hire some more people to answer those, is that right 4 

Mr. Horton. This questionnaire v reene go toa different part of the 
plant. It goes to plant engineering personnel rather than to produe- 
tion personnel. 

Mr. Bow. Thank you, Mr. Rooney. 

Mr. Horen. Mr. Chairman, may I adda few remarks with reference 
to this necessity of obtaining this information ? 

For instance, I would like to state that it is necessary to evaluate 
accurately the likely damage to the present type structures that we 
have, and then we can determine what actions, if any, are needed to 


be taken. 
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Mr. Tuomas. Governor, how in the world are you going to estimate 
the damage? You do not know where the bomb will fall or what 
megaton it will have or how high it will explode above the ground. 

Mr. Hore. Mr. Chairman, each year, the Department of Defense 
has war games. 

Mr. Tuomas. If you are given a set of facts, yes, but who is going 
to give the facts?’ The Russians will not give them to us. That is 
commonsense. 

Mr. Horcu. But it is based on good military judgment and it varies. 
Sometimes we pick industrial sites as primary targets, sometimes we 
pick military sites as primary targets, sometimes a combination of the 
two, sometimes population centers. We constantly war-game this 
in order to determine different types of attack patterns and then we 
place those attack patterns, different types, against this type of plant 
structure information that we need. Then, when we get this infor- 
mation we are going to make very good use of it. It might mean that 
some of these key ; industrial plants should be dispersed better than 
they are today. 

Mr. Trromas. Whois going to do that, Governor / 

Mr. Horcnu. Well, sir, it might mean that we would have to come 
to you. 

DISPERSION OF INDUSTRY 


Mr. Tuomas. We have been trying to get you, for 10 years, to do 
it, and nothing has been done. As a matter of fact, you have built 
airplane and missile plants and everything. You do not disperse 
anything. You let them build where they are already as thick as 
hair on a dog’s back. 

Mr. Horcu. In the last 8 years there has been considerable 
dispersion. 

Mr. Tuomas. Where? 

Mr. Horen. Throughout the Nation. 

Mr. Tuomas. You did not want to let California build a hospital. 
That is the only one I heard of. Do you have another good example? 

Mr. Horen. I can give you many good examples. 

Mr. Tuomas. Put them in the record. We would like to have them. 
Mr. Horeu. I will take my own State as an example. Alcoa has 
now located at Davenport, Iowa, the largest aluminum rolling mill 
in the world. Prior to this plant and this program, we had nothing 
in Davenport, Iowa. That is not necessarily a target, so that is a 

good dispersion. I can name Square D. 

Mr. Tuomas. Did Alcoa want to spend their own money at this 
particular location or did they have incentive ¢ 

Mr. Horeu. No, through fast tax amortization programs they 
were given some incentive and so Alcoa came to Iowa back in 1955. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is not as a rule of dispersal, is it ? 

Mr. Horen. Yes. One of the criteria that had been laid down by 
the administration on those who then made the policy was that we 
should have some dispersion. So we had dispersion. That was one 
of the requisites before they could get a fast tax writeoff. I want 
to go on. In other words, this project could give us information to 
come to the Congress and say that this is a serious problem, this 
dispersion. Maybe you should have more of it. 
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Second, it might result that we have to have a hardening of some 
of these key lee industries and we would then urge the industry 
to do it and it might be necessary to have an incentive program to 
accomplish it. 

Then third, this morning we were talking about stockpiling, 
Again, it would give us information that might require us to stock- 
pile certain critical materials because we are going to lose the pro- 
ductiveness, or the production capability of certain industries because 
they did not have adequate structures. 

I think this is most important information and I think it is the 
only way that you can have soundness in your future planning. 

That is all I wanted to say. 

Mr. Horron. The following census projects, to provide statistical 
support for damage assessment, were not covered : 


Item (3) Compilation of production data concerning 40,000 small 


manufacturing plants engaged in important production categories____ $56, 300 
Item (4) Updating statistical data contained in the OCDM damage 

assessment file of large manufacturing establishments___._.._._._.____ 55, 150 
Item (5) First-phase operations in design of sample and map 

preparations for rapid postattack estimates of surviving population... 50,750 
Item (6) Updating the national location code_______---- eee ee 52, 000 


Detailed description appear on pages B-8 through B-11 of the 
OCDM supplemental budget estimate for fiscal year 1960. 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Rooney ? 

Mr. Rooney. All right, Mr. McCoy, you may proceed. 


BUSINESS DEFENSE SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. McCoy. Mr. Chairman, the House Appropriations Committee 
was quite considerate of us for fiscal year 1959 and permitted us to 
have our full amount that we requested for this year’s operation in 
the industry divisions of $3,519,000, but suggested that we sepee ite 
our defense mobilization functions for fiscal year 1960, which we are 
now doing. 

We proceeded to make the best kind of a study we could of the 
defense mobilization programs of the industry divisions and the 
other staffs with respect to how much time was spent on this project 
and we arrived at a calculation that of the $3,519,000, the going rate, 
$1,700,000 represents an allocation of costs for mobilization activities 
arising from delegations and assignments in this area 

I want to make the point first that of the $1,77! 5,000 asked for here, 
only $75.000 is an increase. The $1,700,000 represents the going 
rate of operations now going on and projected into fiscal year 1960. 

Mr. Tuomas. Could you not absorb all that again this year. You 
received all you asked for. That was a little more than you antici- 
pated, was it not ? 

Mr. McCoy. Are you talking about fiscal year 1959 ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Didn’t you say 1960? 

Mr. McCoy. No, sir, 1959. 

Mr. Tuomas. Then you still have that money. Can’t you absorb 
it? 

Mr. McCoy. We have in the present Commerce budget if it comes 
through the Congress $1.8 million in this area. We excluded $1.7 
million and put it in this budget. It is very important to us that you 
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understand the $1.7 million represents a going rate of operations and 
that perhaps absorption here 

Mr. Tuomas. You did not have any OCDM funds last year so you 
carried the whole load, did you not ? 

Mr. McCoy. For $3,519,000. 

Mr. Tromas. You can carry it again this year, can you not? 

Mr. McCoy. For $3,519,000. 

Mr. Tuomas. You do not need OCDM money, do you? 

Mr. McCoy. If we do not get this, we are out of business. 

Mr. Tuomas. You were not out of business this year and you did 
not have any. 

Mr. McCoy. We have $3,519,000 right now. 

Mr. Tuomas. For this year? 

Mr. McCoy. This current fiscal year. 

Mr. Tromas. You did not have any appropriated in 1959, did you? 

Mr. McCoy. Yes, $3,519,000. 

Mr. Rooney. That was in the Commerce budget, Mr. Chairman, 
$314 million. They split it up in the 1960 budget. They have been 
allowed in the House action, and I guess it was concurred in in the 
other body, $1.8 million. 

Mr. McCoy. Yes, $1.8 million. 

Mr. Rooney. This is a request for the difference between that and 
the $3.5 million. 

Mr. McCoy. Yes. There is no increase involved here over our 
present rate of operations except $75,000 which is no increase in 
personnel involved as a result of this appropriation request. 





DISPERSION AND REGIONALIZATION OF ESSENTIAL EMERGENCY RECORDS 


Mr. Rooney. Tell us about that $75,000 titled “Dispersion and 
Regionalization of Essential Emergency Records.” 

Mr. McCoy. As you are aware, the merging of the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization and the FCDA into the Office of Civil and De- 
fense Mobilization for the first time set up really an effective regional 
mobilization for mobilization activities. 

They now have eight regions. We are organizing our national de- 
fense executive reserve around these eight regional offices of OCDM. 
We now have something around 1,200 executive reservists with an 
objective of ac quir ing 1,500 shortly. It is our purpose to put in each 
of the eight OCDM regional offices some essential and vital materials 
that do not exist there now, selected materials on production, produc- 
tion capabilities of individual plants, individual products in the re- 
gions, plus general information on the economy as it becomes more 
recent. 

Mr. Roonry. When were these regional offices set up ? 

Mr. Horen. Mr. Chairman, they were established in 1951, when 
Governor Caldwell was the Administrator. Civil defense used to be 
a separate entity and now civil defense and defense mobilization are 
one joint agency. 

The defense mobilization responsibilities therefore in the past did 
not have a regional capability as effective as it does now because the 
regional offices now have civil defense and defense mobilization capa- 
bilities alike. 


I know that the regions have been in existence 9 years. 
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Mr. McCoy. To put our essential records on production, and even 
confidential data regarding business concerns, although not to be 
available except in an emergency, in the regional offices; and around 
the regional offices conduct information and training programs for our 
1,200 to 1,500 national defense executive reservists; we are requesting 
$75,000, of which $50,000 is for records. 

Mr. Rooney. Aren’t these 1,200 reservists already trained? Haven't 
they had exper ience with this problem ? 

Mr. McCoy. I estimate about 350 to 400 have [any] training. The 
others do not. They have been-selected in recent months, have been 
added to our roster but need information and training since they have 
had no previous Government experience. 

Mr. Roonry. Then this would put some people traveling around to 
all these eight offices ? 

Mr. McCoy. A few of us about once a year, perhaps twice a year to 
conduct regional meetings. 


MARITIME ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Rooney. If there are no questions, I shall pass to the Maritime 
Administration part of this, $110,000. What is this about? 

Mr. Moore. General Holmes will speak to this item if you please, 
Mr. Chairman. 

General Hotmes. Mr. Chairman, the $110,000 for the Maritime 
Administration is to carry on three elements, the executive reserve, 
the port damage assessment, and the port defense mobilization 
activities. 

Mr. Rooney. How many people are you going to put on the payroll 
in connection with this ? 

General Hotmes. There will be three persons put on the payroll for 
general study on a permanent basis. 

There will additionally be placed 8 people to make the port damage 
assessment study which will be reduced after the first shot of 1 year 
down to 2 people for a total of $13,000 for those 2. 

Mr. Rooney. Do I understand correctly you want 8 people to 
cooperate, as you say, with the Army Corps of Engineers to obtain 
and keep current basic data required by the National Damage Assess- 
ment Center to assess the effects of attack on ports, terminals, locks 
and dams, is that correct ? 

GENERAL Hotmes. The purpose of those people is to analyze and 
compile reports on the data which is collected by the Army Engineers 
and other agencies. 

Mr. Roonry. You have 8 people? 

General Hotes. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. Are those eight people going to be in each of these 
regional offices ? 

General Hotmrs. No,sir. This isthe national headquarters. 

Mr. Rooney. They will be in Washington ? 

General Hotmes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. They will travel from Washington to the ports and 
other facilities ? 

General Hotmes. It is doubtful they will do that, sir. 

The information will come to them from the Army Engineers and 
other collecting agencies. 
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Mr. Roonry. The Army Engineers already has that information, 
does it not ? 

General Hotes. Yes, sir. They will furnish it to the Maritime 
Administration for suc h ani alysis as they can make. 

Mr. Roonry. You say you need eight people for that at a cost of 
how much ? 

General Hotmrs. There was a total cost of the $40,300, which in- 
cluded the other objects along with it. 

Mr. Rooney. How much is the personal services 

General Hotmes. That I do not have, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Then I take it you do not need to have the other 
objects? Wouldn’t the difference be between the total amount, 
$102,000 and the amount of other objects ? 

General Houmers. These are broken down out of the total of $110,- 
000; $52,000 is for the reserve program, entirely separate, $17,000 for 
the one study, which is for three people. 

Mr. Roonry. You are breaking it down into programs, are you? 

General Hotmes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. The port damage assessment program, which is the 
one to which we have been referring, the total involved there is 
$40,300. 

General Hotes. That is correct. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have the amount of the other objects included 
in that? 

General Hotmes. The amount of the other objects is included in 
that. What that amount is, I do not know, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. About all you do know is that you want eight people 
to go over this data that the Army Engineers already have. That is 
about it, is it not? 

General Hotmes. The Army Engineers and other agencies are 
going to send this data in for use in the damage assessment program. 
This is only a one-shot program, at which time it will be curtailed 
down to two persons, for a total of $13,000 annually. 


EXECUTIVE RESERVE PROGRAM 


Mr. Rooney. Tell us about the so-called executive reserve program. 

General Hotmes. Under the executive reserve program the Mari- 
time Administration has not yet established such a reserve program in 
being. It has contemplated a total of 207 executive reservists. 

Mr. Rooney. Where do they get them ? 

General Hotes. They are to come from the shipbuilding industry 
and other industries connected with the Maritime Administration, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Are they to be remunerated for their services ? 

General Hotmes. Only for per diem and travel in connection with 
any training program which is established. 

Mr. Roonry. Have you picked out the 207 persons yet? 

General Hormes. No, sir. They have not been selected as yet. 

There is a group which is being studied and they will be selected 
upon the basis of their availability and knowledge. 

Mr. Rooney. Are you going to select. these 207 people and then 
bring them down here to Washington or into a regional office, pay 
their travel and per diem and deliver a speech to them ? 
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General Hoxtmes. It will probably be arranged so that they will 
go to the office of the nearest coast director, of which there are three 
in the Maritime Administration; in addition there are six area offices 
and the selection of the executive reservists will be made on a geo- 
graphical basis. The training will be conducted to the extent possible 
in these areas, with the least amount of travel involved. 

Mr. Roonry. Then you will pay for travel for your Washington 
people to go into the areas, will you? 

General Hoxtmes. I do not believe so, sir. 

Maybe some of it, but most of it will be conducted by the coast 
directors who are locally present. 

Mr. Rooney. I think you say at page B-15 of the justifications that 
$50,000 will be required to cover travel and per diem allowances for 
the reservists and the travel and per diem necessary for key employees 
of the Washington office of the Maritime Administration to travel to 
the three district offices to hold these training sessions. 

General Hoxaes. There will be a limited number of them; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. What are we going to get out of all of these meetings? 

General Hotmes. Out of the training of these individuals? 

General Hotes. It is going to be a knowledge of the program, 
sir, which is certainly lacking at the present time: an orientation of 
the people involved, not only in this particular program but the emer- 
gency program for all of the agencies involved within Commerce. 

Mr. Rooney. What are you going to teach them ? 

General Hotmes. I trust we are going to teach them the probabili- 
ties of the Soviet threat. 

Mr. Rooney. That is important. 

General Hotmes. That is something they should know, sir, which 
quite a few of them do not have knowledge of at the present time. 

Mr. Rooney. That is one of the elements of this $52,000? 

General Hotmes. That is one of the elements of any training pro- 
gram, sir; yes, sir, orientation and training. Then they will be trained 
in the functions, the essential functions to be carried out by the Mari- 
time Administration, particularly in ship operations, ship construc- 

tion following an attack, port operations—every one of the functions 
that are now and will be essential postattack in the Maritime Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. Roonry. What are you going to tell them? Take cover? 

General Homes. I believe the instructions as far as the attack is 
concerned as to actions to be taken, will follow the directions of the 
local civil defense director, sir. This particular type of training does 
not deal so much with what they will do in the event of attack as to 
their functions if they become a part of the Maritime Administration. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you care to saying anything more about this, 
General ? 

General Hotmes. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Very well. 


BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS 


Tell us about the Bureau of Public Roads, for $29,000. 

General Hoimes. If I may respond to that again, sir, this $29,000 
is specifically for the executive reserve for which they have established 
a goal of 100 for this coming year. 
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They have selected a total of nine that have been completely proc- 
essed at the present time. 

On 6 others, papers are completed, and there are 46 others who have 
been approached as to joining the executive reserve program for the 
public roads. 

Mr. Rooney. Are you going to do about the same with them as you 
do with the Maritime people? 

General Hotmes. Yes, sir. Of course their training and instruc- 
tions will be along the operations of the public roads. 

Mr. Tuomas. Are there any questions, gentlemen ¢ 

Mr. JENSEN. Yes. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE OFFICE OF CIVIL AND DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


The Congress of the United States, by law, established the Office of 
Civil and Defense Mobilization, did they not? Isn’t that right? 

Mr. Horen. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. They also established the Office of Civil Defense ? 

Mr. Hore. Formerly it was the Office of Federal Civil Defense 
Administration ; that is right, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. The Congress laid down the rules and regulations and 
the responsibilities of the: agencies, did they not ¢ 

Mr. Horenu. That is right. 

Mr. JeNsEN. In as few words as possible, will you, Governor Hoegh, 
tell the committee just what your duties are as Director of the Office of 
Civil and Defense Mobilization ? 

I am asking that question for this reason: As you know, I am not a 
member of the Independent Offices Subcommitte of Appropri: itions. 
There are other members on this committee who are not members of 
that committee. Hence, we are not as well schooled in the problems 
which confront you and your staff. For the reeord—you can brief it 
now and add to it later as you see fit, in answer to my question. 

Mr. Horeu. Mr. Jensen, briefly, our responsibility, by law, is to pro- 
tect life and property by preparing for and by carring out emergency 
nonmilitary functions, to prevent, to minimize, to repair injury and 
damage and to mobilize and manage resources and production. 

Briefly, that is it, but you can see that with an agency of 1,750 per- 
sonnel you could not perform th: at yourself. 

That is one reason that the Civil Defense and Defense Mobilization 
responsibilities have to be carried out in conjunction with others. To 
be specific, we have a mandate to delegate civil defense functions to 
other Federal agencies. Our basic statute, Public Law 920, 8ist Con- 
gress, provides in section 201 (b) that— 

The Administrator is authorized, in order to carry out the above mentioned 
purposes, to delegate, with the approval of the President, to the several depart- 
ments and agencies of the Federal Government appropriate civil defense respon- 
sibilities, and review and coordinate the civil defense activities of the departments 
and agencies with each other and with the activities of the States and neighbor- 
ing countries. 

That is the reason that this budget request is submitted here today, 
because we must have the ac tions and the planning and the conver- 
sion of planning into actions by all Federal agencies, the same as we 
om a State and local governments to do it at the State and local 

evel. 
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Previous to this year we used to come to the Congress, as Mr. McCoy 
of BDSA mentioned, with appropriations within the parent agency 
for paying for these functions; but a year ago the Congress asked 
us, the committees asked us, to come in here with a composite budget 
and that is why we are presenting this composite budget. It is at the 
request of the Congress, but we do need this full participation by 
these various Federal agencies in order to carry out the responsibili- 
ties. 

Mr. JENSEN. We have many industries in America not only that 
deal in and manufacture instruments of war, but we have every kind 
of a plant that one could imagine that manufactures, w holesales and 
even retails commodities that are necessary and very important in 
case of war. 

Your responsibility, as I take it, is to bring such information to 
those agencies and to get full cooperation among those agencies so 
that in the event of a war emergency, they will know exactly what 
they are supposed to do in cooperation with the Armed Forces and 
in cooperation with the war effort ? 

Mr. Horcn. That is right. 

Mr. Jensen. And it 1s your responsibility as the Director of the 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization to educate, so to speak, and 
to have a complete and full cooperation of all agencies with which 
you deal ? 

Mr. Hogen. That is right, sir. 

Mr. JensEN. So that we can have complete civil mobilization as 
well as military mobilization ? 

Mr. Hogren. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. And all of us then working together in one band of 
friends and brothers that are working for the preservation of 
America. 

Is that about right ? 

Mr. Horen. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. And because of that you feel you need such informa- 
tion as you are requesting here and personnel to accomplish the job 
and to fulfill your duties? 

Mr. Horen. Yes. and I think it is the right prince iple because, take 
the people within BDSA or within the Maritime Commission or with- 
in the Census Bureau or within the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, these are specialists and these are people who can 
execute the plans and the actions much better than if you were to 
create a tremendously large bureaucracy, separate and distinct from 
them. I think this is a very sound premise, to make maximum use 
of the capabilities, the personnel, resources, and the facilities of all 
Federal agencies to accomplish the mission that Congress has 
assigned. 

Mr. Jensen. All right. 


NUMBER OF PERSONNEL 


As of today, how many people do you have in the Office of Civil 
and Defense Mobilization ¢ 

Mr. Hore. We have approximately 1,600. Over 600 of those are 
in the regional offices and in our training centers that are not within 
the national organization and approximately a thousand of them or 
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a little less than a thousand are in our national office to carry on these 
responsibilities. 

Mr. Jensen. How many people are you asking for now, if any? 

Mr. Horcu. We are not asking for an increase. You gave us in 
1959, 1,750. We are staying at 1,750 for this fiscal year and next 
fiscal year because we are making maximum use of these other Federal 
agencies. 

Mr. Rooney. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. Just a moment, please. 

It is necessary for you to work with almost every department of 
Government in cooperation and getting information from them in 
order to do your job well ? 

Mr. Horen. Yes, and I point it out this way: Under the Presi- 
dent’s reorganization plan of 1958, the responsibilities for nonmilitary 
defense, civil defense and mobilization were placed in the President 
of the United States, along with that of military defense. Then he 
has delegated that responsibility of nonmilitary defense and defense 
mobilization to the Director of the Office of Civil and Defense Mobili- 
zation, with the understanding we make maximum use of all Federal 
agencies, and therefore we in turn will delegate some responsibilities 
to these Federal agencies, but we never lose the total responsibility 
for the full coordination of the effort at the national level, and we 
work, of course, very closely with State and local governments in 
order to acc omplish the same objective. 

Mr. Jensen. That is all, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 

Mr. Rooney. If the gentleman will yield? 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Rooney. 


ADDITIONAL EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Rooney. But this proposal would add how many people to the 
payroll? It would provide for about 900-some additional employees? 

Mr. Horcu. It does not add any to the staff of OCDM, or the 
Office of Civil Defense Mobilization. 

Mr. Roonry. I do not want Mr. Jensen to be confused by your 
answers. We have a proposition here that would provide for how 
many additional people? 

Mr. Hoxeu. I think each agence y speaks for that. 

Mr. Rooney. You are the coordin: itor, are you not? 

Mr. Horcn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. You ought to know that there are over 900 jobs asked 
for in this proposal. 

Mr. Horen. No. My understanding is, sir, that 704 people are 
being earmarked by the respective departments. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is average employment. 

Mr. Horen. Yes, sir, 704. 

Mr. Roonry. This would come to about 913 jobs? 

Mr. Tuomas. On an annual basis. 

Mr. Rooney. On an annual basis. 

Mr. Tuomas. The Governor is right. There is not one penny of 
these that is allocated to his immediate OCDM. These go to some 
12 or 13 agencies, Mr. Rooney, and you have just handled the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. That is one of the big operators in there. It 
will be on an average basis of what, 400 jobs for Commerce and 6 or 
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8 fields of activity—Census, BDSA, Maritime, good roads, et cetera. 

Are there any further questions ? 

Mr. Jensen. I want to understand this now. Will these additional 
people be under your jurisdiction ? 

Mr. Horcu. No, sir. They are under the heads of the respective 
agencies which are speaking here today. I have only the responsibil- 
ity for the coordination of the total effort for the President. 

Mr. Rooney. Will the gentleman yield ¢ 

Mr. JENSEN. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. For instance, in the Department of Commerce you 
have $190,000 worth of new jobs in the Office of the Secretary of 
Commerce. These jobs are directly attributable to this proposal. 
Is that right, Mr. Secretary ¢ 

Mr. Moore. $170,000. 

Mr. Rooney. $190,000 is the figure, is it not ? 

Mr. Moore. Of the $20,000, $10,000 was in records that were to 
be distributed, and the other $10,000— 

Mr. Rooney. In the Office of Secretary shown on page B-2 of 
these justifications, your request is for $190,000. Is that right ? 

Mr. Moore. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. These are brand new, fresh jobs, are they not? 

Mr. Moore. The $20,000 which we have there for coordination of 
the Washington headquarters is something are actually have now. 

Mr. Rooney. You have the $20,000 now 4 

Mr. Moore. We have the $20,000 now. 

Mr. Roonry. These are the two positions you request to assist in 
the emergency. How did you get these jobs? 

Mr. Moore. We had them in our 1959 

Mr. Rooney. Approved, or did you just put them on the payroll? 

Mr, Moorr. Oh, no. They have been on the payroll. 

Mr. Horcu. May I clarify this, Mr. Chairman. I think we have 
to remember that a year ago Commerce, BDSA, had the Congress, 
Appropriations Committees, approve its budget within its total 
budget. Whatever it expended for civil and defense mobilization 
was a part of that total budget. 

Mr. Rooney. But this $190,000 is now in addition to that? 

Mr. Hore. No, sir. You then asked us to have these agencies 
come to us instead of coming to you separately. Then we are bring- 
ing it in now as a group. 

Mr. Rooney. Let us get this straightened out once and for all, if 
the gentleman will bear with me for a minute. Just take the figure 
$170,000. 

Mr. Moore. That is new money. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you mean to say these GS-15 departmental repre- 
sentatives, secretaries, and other objects are not brand new ? 

Mr. Moore. That is brand new. 

Mr. Rooney. $170,000, all brand new ? 

Mr. Moore. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. What of the $20,000? Is not that brand new? 

Mr. Moorr. A proximately $5,000. 

Mr. Rooney. So it is tweedledum and tweedledee. This is all 
fresh business. 

Mr. Jensen. Let me ask this. Will it be necessary for these de- 
partments you have discussed here—Maritime, and so on—to add 
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additional personnel in order to cooperate fully with this program 
which you are proposing now to institute ¢ 

Mr. Horan. Some of them, yes. For instance, take the regional 
liaison. That is most important because of the necessity of having 
the agency prepared to coordinate all of its many bureaus throughout 
the country. We have to have a regional capability because all 
of these attack patterns show us conclusively that there will be islands 

of survival. We have therefore to be able to control and direct on 
a regional basis, and sometimes on a State basis and even below that. 

Many of these functions which are represented here in this budget 
are being carried out by Commerce today and are being financed ‘by 
appropriations which were granted in 1959 fiscal year. This year, 
however, they have none of ‘these items re presented in their normal 
Commerce Department appropriation or budget. They had to pull 
out, at your request, those items which pertain to civilian defense 
mobilization. That is true of each agency represented here today. 

Mr. Tuomas. Let me read from last year’s hearings. All the wit- 
nesses who appeared at that time are appearing here now. We are 
all here together, the same crowd. We will start with our able and 
distinguished friend, General Holmes. 

Mr. Hortmes. I am General Holmes from the Office of Emergency Planning, 
and I am the coordinator. I have been in that position for 24% years. Up until 
last July when the delegate funds were canceled— 

You did not have any funds then from OCDM. You were not given 
any. 

Mr. Horen. Mr. Chairman, that is civil defense. That was only 
civil defense. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is what I am talking about. You did not have 
any. [Continuing:| 
I had a staff of three officers, a secretary, a typist, and myself. When the dele- 
gate funds were canceled, I was cut down to one secretary. I have the full 
responsibility for the coordination of the entire emergency planning in the en- 
tire Department, and this $15,000 was to give me one additional GS-14 and a 


typist to carry out this program. 
Did the Secretary’s office absorb that cost? 


I asked. 


Mr. Hotmes. Yes, sir. He is absorbing the cost of my particular salary and 
that of my secretary. I was carried under the delegation program of Federal 
civil defense prior to this time— 


prior to the cancellation. 


Mr. THomMas. What have you been doing in this regard? 

Mr. HoLtMeEs. We are developing and have developed many of the phases of 
civil defense particularly, including the Weather Bureau, Public Roads, Mari- 
time Administration, and other civil defense planning under the delegations 
which have been given by FCDA. There are a great number of them. 

Mr. Tuomas. You are in pretty good shape, as far as planning, aren’t you? 

Mr. Hortmes. It is a continuing program. It is never in good shape. We have 
to continue. 

Mr. THoMas. What do you mean by “continuing” ? 

Mr. Hotes. There is no end to it. 

Mr. THomas. Oh, yes. Let’s put an end to it. 

Mr. HotMeEs. I wish that we could. 


In other words, the same thing. As Mr. Rooney has pointed out, 
you have this year 185 jobs in the Departme nt. You did not have very 
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many last year. Can you absorb your pro rata part this year, Mr, 
Secretary ? 

Mr. Moore. No, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. Do we just want to continue with this plan? General 
Holmes said he would like to put an end to it. Do you want to help 
him ? 

Mr. Moore. It is an interesting thing. What he said there is so 
right, because what he was planning at that time was and still 1s civil 
defense in our bureaus. It was not in this other area. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is the difference in the area? I did not know 
we changed it. 

Mr. Moore. The other was safety for our employees—what to do 
in case of attack, how to protect themselves, fire drills, and 101 things 
that civilians can do to protect themselves. Now we have broader au- 
thority with OCDM. 

Mr. Tuomas. OCDM has not broadened out any in the way of civil 
defense. 

Mr. Moore. We do not have planning for defense of this country, 
as you well know. 

Mr. Tuomas. We are talking about civil defense. We are not talk- 
ing about overall planning. We are talking about civil defense 
functions. 

Mr. Moore. He was talking about civil defense functions there. He 
was talking about the civilian functions which we are still training 
our people in, and rightly so. It isa tremendous job. He has a broader 
responsibility at this time, far broader, in this whole overall planning. 

Let me say this about continuing our planning. Coming up here 
we were talking that we are going through training of our people in 
what we ci all phase 1. I said, “How many phases will you have?” He 
said, “As long as this thing continues and the prospect of different 
kinds of wars coming on—first it was manned planes, then missiles, 
and God knows what will be next—we will have to continue these 
plans.” 

Mr. THomas. Iam like the general. He wants to wind it up. 

Mr. Moore. We would all wind it up if we could. 

Mr. Tromas. It is a problem we have had for a good many years. 
Everybody has done the best he could. We have not solved it. 

Mr. Hotmes. May I speak one word for myself ? 

Mr. Tuomas. General, you do not need any defense. If you do, I 
will help you. Go ahead. 

Mr. Hotmes. You were gracious enough to give me the $15,000 I 
wanted last year, so I did get my additional person and my typist. 
Those are the two people we are trying to retain this year. We have 
had the program go down once by the removal of funds. We have 
built the program up again. We have a very good program in regard 
to defense. 

Mr. Tromas. Any further questions? Mr. Bow, have you some 
questions? 

Mr. Bow. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 
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BUSINESS AND DEFENSE SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. McCoy, on page B-2 under “Business and Defense Services Ad- 
ministration,” I notice in 1960 you have $1,775,000, which you also 
show on B-12. What was that in 1959 ? 

Mr. McCoy. In the current fiscal year in the industry service we 
have $3,519,000. We now have in the Commerce budget for next year 
$1,819,000, and the balance is in this appropriation, $1.7 million. 

Mr. Bow. If you were putting a figure down for 1959 in that column, 
what would it be? 

Mr. McCoy. $1.7 million. 

Mr. Bow. In other words, you are just upping it $7 5,000. 

Mr. McCoy. Weare just upping it $75,000. That is all. 

Mr. Bow. Let me read from the Senate report, the report of the 
other body, which is just out. 

Mr. McCoy. I have not seen it. 

Mr. Bow. I am going to read it to you. They do not agree with 
you. 

This is under “Business and Defense Services Administration, 
salaries and expenses.” 

The committee recommends an appropriation of $6,230,000, an increase 
of $230,000 over the House bill, $200,000 over the budget estimate, but 
$1,313,420 under the 1959 appropriations. The Committee was informed in the 
course of the hearings that this latter reduction from 1959 levels results from 
a budgetary transfer and that mobilization activities of this bureau will be 
funded under a supplementary request to be made by the Office of Civilian 
Defense and Mobilization. 

Apparently they had been advised that what you are asking for 
here, $1,775,000, was carried in 1959 at $1,313,000. That is from the 
record. 

Mr. Moore. Mr. Bow, as we increased this budget for BDSA in 
fiscal year 1960, then they subtracted from the total. The Senate 
allowance gave us some additional money for a field office in Alaska. 

Mr. Bow. And they gave you $200,000 for textiles and went over 
the budget, but they say that. 

Mr. Moore. But if you add those, you come up with this figure. 

Mr. Bow. Listen to their language. | 

The committee was informed in the course of the hearings that this latter 
reduction from 1959 levels results from a budgetary transfer and that mobiliza- 
tion activities of this bureau will be funded under a supplementary request 
to be made by the Office of Civilian Defense Mobilization. 

That 1: — says it was $1,313,420 last yea 

Mr. McCoy. I do not know how that arithmetic came up. I am 
informed that we got in the budget as the bill now stands, after the 
Senate action, $6.230,000. That is actually an increase of roughly 
$100,000 for a postal survey to be made in the next fiscal year at the 
direction of the Congress, $100,000 additional to the Area Develop- 
ment Office, granted by the House, $200,000 additional which the 
oe ate committee put in our appropriation for textile industry re- 

search, and $30,000 for a field office in Alaska. The total of these 
increases over the basic budget is $430,000. 

It adds up to the $1.3 million. It comes out here to $1.7 million 
which, if appropriated in this appropriation, would put us at the 
going level plus the increases already in the bill. 
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(The following information was subsequently furnished for the 
record :) 

The $1,313,420 is the difference between the 1959 adjusted appropriation and 
the 1960 allowance. It does not take into account the 1960 increases in the 
Commerce budget, which added to the $1.3 million makes the $1,700,000 going 
rate requested in this appropriation. 

Mr. Bow. The language of the other body says that this item will 
appear in the Office of Civil Defense and Mobilization budget, and 
shows it at $1,313,000. That is the reason I was interested in why you 
did not show the 1959 figure jn this ones on page B-2. It was 
not here. The Senate puts it at $1,313,420, and I thought we should 
take a look at it. 

That is all. 

Mr. ee Mr. Jonas. 

Mr. Jonas. Just one question. 


WEATHER BUREAU COOPERATION 


With respect to the Weather Bureau cooperation, does not the 
Bureau furnish these forecasts now to the Atomic Energy Commission? 

Mr. Hoimes. To the Atomic Energy Commission, sir? 

Mr. Moore. They furnish these forecasts now and are being re- 
imbursed by OCDM for this cooperation. 

Mr. Jonas. This information is not already available? 

Mr. Houmes. No, sir. It is a daily forecast. 

Mr. Hors H. The daily forecast, daily measurement, is reported by 
them to 250 critical points throughout the Nation three different times 
each day in order to show the wind direction and wind velocity. 


Mr. Jonas. That is all. 
DEFENSE AIR TRANSPORT ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Tromas. Mr. Theodore Hardeen, Jr., Administrator, De- 
fense Air Transportation Administration, has a statement for the 
committee. We will be glad to hear you at this time Mr. Hardeen. 

Mr. Harperen. Mr. Chairman and members ¢ * the committee, my 
name is Theodore Hardeen, Jr., Administrator, Defense Air Trans- 
portation Administration. The Defense Air Transportation Admin- 
istration (DATA) of the Department of Commerce is responsible 
for developing and administering preparedness measures relating to 
air transportation for current defense activities as well as readiness 
for any future mobilization of the industry, both domestically and 
internationally. 

In carrying out its responsibilities, DATA performs, among others, 
the following functions: 

(1) Maintains a continuing allocation of civil aircraft between the 
civil reserve air fleet, augmenting the U.S. Air Force and the war air 
service pattern of commercial air transportation essential to a war 
effort, reflecting changes in military war plans requirements and 
civil aircraft inventories as they occur. 

(2) Designates by registration number suitable long-range trans- 
port aircraft for operation in the civil reserve air fleet within 48 
hours after a national emergency occurs, and provides leadership to 
the DATA logistics working group and its technical advisory groups 
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composed of industry experts in cooperation with the Air Force to 
build and maintain the standby organizations and detailed plans 
necessary for immediate conversion of this fleet from commercial to 
military operations under contract now under negotiation with the 
Air Force. 

(3) Represents the Commerce Department on a two-man Air Pri- 
orities Board established by the Secretary of Commerce and the Sec- 
retary of Defense. Participates in maintaining an interim air pri- 
orities system organization of domestic airline traffic managers (re- 
gional air priorities control offices) which acts as a priority “designee 
until the establishment of a permanent standby organization. Assists 
the Department of Defense in setting up a st: ndby Directorate of Air 
Priorities to administer the system under policy guidance of the Air 
Priorities Board. 

(4) Coordinates with the Civil Aeronautics Board in planning a 
war air service pattern to be operated commercially for priority traf- 
fic in wartime and provides representation in an industry committee 

responsible for recommending revisions to this war air service pattern, 
minimum civil requirements ‘and ar rangements to provide a maximum 
flexibility in redistribution of lift. 

(5) Provides leadership to industry advisory groups in coordin- 
ation with the Federal agencies concerned in a continuing effort to 
assure that the maximum production of airlift in the event of war 
will not be impeded by a shortage or misuse of skilled aviation man- 
power. 

(6) Provides the chairman of the U.S. delegation to the Civil Avi- 
ation Planning Committee of NATO to carry out the Department’s 
responsibilities for mobilization of internationai civil aviation and 


additional representation on the Planning and Logistics Working 


Group. 

(7) Cooperates with industry representatives in planning for the 
use of both carrier and noncarrier aircraft in the event of a civil de- 
fense emegency. 

(8) To be in a position to recommend to the Office of Civil and De- 
fense Mobilization regarding defense loans under section 302 of the 
Defense Production Act. 

(9) Acts as the “delegate agency” for the Office of Civil and De- 
fense Mobilization with regard to expansion goals for air transpor- 
tation facilities and issuance of necessity certificates for accelerated 
tax amortization under section 168 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954, as amended, for air carriers which expand their lift capabilities 
under these goals. 

(10) Participates annually in Operation Alert testing on war 
plans and relocation exercises, and secures active participation from 
the air transport industry. 

Thank you for the opportunity of appearing before you and I will 
be glad to answer any questions you may have. 

Mr. Tuomas. Thank vou, ge ntlemen. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Mr. Tuomas. I shall ask Mr. Kirwan to preside during the presen- 
tation of the Department of the Interior. 
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Mr. Kirwan. We will insert pages E-2, 3 and 4 in the record at 
this point. 
(The pages referred to follow :) 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
OrFiIcE oF CIVIL AND DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


V. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Recapitulation ef estimates by program 


Page ref- | 1958 1959 1960 
erence 
— a | aan 
1. Water and power___- oy E-4 $69, 000 
2. Oil and gas ‘ ; E-6§ | 120, 000 
3. Minerals mobilization. _- BE eS ages : E-8 311, 000 
Total ' . ® a Salada cae (}) ( 500, 000 


Recapitulation of estimates by object 


1958 1959 1960 
| 
ae - _ - - | — 
| 
ey Se - . . 40 
Average employment 


01 Personal services 
02 ‘lravel 


sete SU Scie Aaa cata an a 42, 800 
03 Transportation of things................----- - 400 
8 0" eee ee sodaniedieeheatlasdia igre iihdiine 8, 400 
06 Printing and reproduction --_..................-. sssiliniechalateeay Startle idisdenipinedeisth amen 6, 900 
07 Other contractual services. iad iil obi ciel oe aR eR a Sasa beuahice’ 4, 500 
Services performed by other agencies-________- EAI SCAR RES : | 38, 500 

08 Supplies and materials. ....................-.-- Salil cisahitagcnis less iol ls sine Ee nle Seu 2, 800 
09 Equipment__- sacaeedediola bhesceecin ASO epbicacaint scale : ‘i loiatioe 3, 500 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions--_..........- se saat s ; . il | 21, 600 
I a Fe eemeinabetepiankbeles 500 
I a i le tee lictiil (1) ( } 500,000 


| 


1 Obligations of $249,459 for fiscal year 1958 and $370,550 for fiscal year 1959 for these activities are reflected 
in appropriations of the Department of the Interior. 


JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATE 
V. Department of the Interior, Estimate, Fiscal Year, 1960, $500,000 


General statement 


The Presidential assignment of civil defense and defense mobilization responsi- 
bilities provides that the Department of the Interior shall, consistent with the 
national plan for civil defense and defense mobilization and subject to policy 
direction and central program control by the Office of Civil and Defense Mobiliza- 
tion, prepare national emergency plans and programs concerning: 1. fuel; 2. 
power: 3. metals and minerals; 4. departmental programs including the Alaskan 
Railroad; 5. production and processing of fishery products; 6. guidance to the 
above industries on disaster preparedness. 

These plans and programs are designed to develop a state of readiness in 
these areas with respect to all degrees of national emergency including attack on 
the United States. 

An enemy attack on the Nation would bring serious disruption to the lines of 
supply of fuel and electric power. To main production and morale which would 
be necessary for national survival, it is essential that measures be in readiness 
for conserving remaining fuel and energy supplies and for making these supplies 
immediately available for attack and support areas. In an effort to meet this 
great need, the Department of Interior has undertaken examination of measures 
to meet fuel and energy supply shortages under conditions of attack. 
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The problems which would arise in the supply of these products and the restora- 
tion of facilities damaged by use of nuclear weapons must be foreseen and 
plans in readiness for their solution. In order to avoid chaos and hastily in- 
provised programs, it is essential that there be developed clear lines of jurisdic- 
tion, and also plans for organization and procedures which could be activated 
promptly to solve problems created by critical shortages of fuel and power in 
attack areas. The needs of these areas would be immediate and urgent; meeting 
them would require the cooperative effort of Federal and State and local govern- 
ments and private industry. Nonmilitary defense must be ready to tackle these 
major problems with a coordinated effort that will have anticipated their so.u- 
tion. The following programs in fiscal year 1960 have been predicated on that 
basis : 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Frye, I see you have a request here for $500,000 
for 1960. Is that correct? 

Mr. Fryer. Yes, sir. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Kirwan. Would you please explain briefly what that is for. 

Mr. Frre. I have a prepared statement, sir, which I shall file, with 
your permission and then highlight it. 

(Mr. Frye’s prepared statement follows :) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Edward Frye and 
I am an assistant to the Secretary of the Interior. With your permission I 
will present a brief statement on Interior’s part in the nonmilitary mobilization 
activities of the Federal Government in support of the requested appropriation 
before you. I will try to answer any questions you may have on electric power 
and will request Mr. Spencer Shannon to speak for the Office of Minerals Mobiliza- 
tion, and Mr. Fred Lott for the Office of Oil and Gas. 

The Department of the Interior is actively engaged in nonmilitary planning 
through the authority of Executive Order 10480 and defense mobilization order 
1-13. These orders place planning responsibilities in Interior in the fields of 
electric power, petroleum and gas, and minerals and metals. 

Mobilization activities on our assigned functions for electric power are in the 
Office of the Assistant Secretary for Water and Power; petroleum and gas in 
the Office of Oil and Gas, and minerals, metals, and solid fuels in the Office of 
Minerals Mobilization. Generally, these mobilization activities deal with pre- 
paredness measures to be taken in the event of an attack on this country. All 
involve securing the voluntary cooperation of private industry, enlisting their 
help, informing them of the Government’s plans and getting them to take actions 
which will enable them to continue their services and supplies and speed their 
recovery in case of an attack on this country. 

Electric power, solid fuels, and petroleum and gas are essential commodities for 
the survival of our civilian population, and operations of the military and the 
AEC. Any actions which can be taken now to enable a more rapid restoration 
of service post attack are, we believe, necessary preparedness measures. 

Two different years we received funds to support this activity from the Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Administration. In fiscal 1956 we received $20,000 for fuels 
and in 1957 we received $70,000 for fuel and power. At all other times expendi- 
tures have been absorbed from the Department’s regular appropriations. How- 
ever, the activities in the nonmilitary mobilization field have increased year by 
year and more and more is expected of our limited number of personnel. We 
now find it impossible to carry out our assigned responsibilities within the limit 
of the Department’s regular appropriation. 

As indicated in the justification, you will see that 40 positions are requested. 
Seventeen of these are new positions to be established; four for electric power, 
11 for oil and gas, and 2 for minerals. The remaining 23 positions are in the 
Office of Minerals mobilization’s budget which is included in this presentation, 
at the request of OCDM, whereas in previous years it had been included in the 
regular Interior Department budget. 

I wish to stress that the requested amounts all concern functions assigned 
to the Secretary of the Interior by the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization. 
No money is requested for mobilization planning for the regular bureaus of the 
Department. In addition, the Department is continuing to absorb assigned func- 
tion mobilization costs. We have found it impossible to entirely segregate such 
costs inasmuch as personnel working on mobilization assignments also carry on 
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regular departmental activities. This is particularly true in the Secretary’s 
Office, the Office of Oil and Gas, and the Office of the Assistant Secretary for 
Water and Power. 

Each of our programs have individual characteristics of its own, and with 
your permission, will be justified separately. 


ELECTRIC POWER 


The major part of the electric power functions in Interior are carried on by 
two engineers, one mobilization officer, and one stenographer. They devote 
most of their time to mobilization except for assignments on regular depart- 
mental work given them by the Assistant Secretary for Water and Power. 

Their activities are centered on establishing an effective field organization 
which would, in time of war, carry out the Secretary’s responsibility. Because 
of the small staff the plan approved by the Secretary contemplated employing 
without compensation, employees from the electric power industry who would 
devote part of their time to mobilization planning within their particular area. 
Sixteen areas have been established based mostly on power pools and inter- 
connected systems. The electric power defense plan expects to have an area 
director in each area—backed up by 2 or 3 alternates, depending on the size and 
importance of the area, a total of about 60. In making appointments under 
section 710 of the Defense Production Act, we encountered trouble on interpre- 
tation and our appointments were delayed for quite some time. As of now, we 
have 20 w.o.c. employees actively engaged, part time, in carrying on fieldwork— 
at no direct expense to the Government. There are an additional 16 appoint- 
ments being processed within the Department at this time. 

One of our biggest difficulties is our inability to have personal contact with 
our w.o.c. employees. Lack of travel funds has severely hindered our progress. 
One personal visit to an area director can accomplish what multitudinous letters 
eannot. This same situation applies to contacts with regional OCDM offices 
and to a lesser extent to the States. We presently have no full-time field em- 
ployees engaged in mobilization work and consequentiy many regions and States 
lack full understanding of our plans and how our operation would be imple- 
mented in time of emergency. Of the four positions requested, the stenographer 
would be in Washington and the three professionals in the field. 

During the next fiscal year we believe it desirable to 

1. Complete the appointments to our field organization. (This means 
finding qualified men and securing their utility’s consent to work for us 
part-time, without compensation) ; 

2. Revise, reproduce, and distribute our emergency operations handbook: 

3. Contact our w.o.c. appointees through a personal visit to see that our 
plan is being implemented; to secure information on problems in his area; 
and to maintain his interest in mobilization work ; 

4. Attend utility meetings, when invited, to explain our work to large 
groups, to get and keep them interested in mobilization activities. (As 
an example of the cooperation we are presently getting from the electric 
utilities, in the 1957 civil defense exercise over 900 utility people partici- 
pated; in 1958, the figure was well over 1,000; and this year, on the basis 
of reports we have received so far, over 1,400 utility people participated. 
The 1959 figure involves personnel working on the exercise within their 
utility, and those providing liaison services at local and State civil defense 
offices. Additional people will serve as our representatives at the OCDM 
regional offices in July) ; 

5. Attend, when invited, meetings held by State civil defense directors 
to explain our mobilization actions and enlist their cooperation ; 

6. Complete the survey of essential survival items of materials and 
equipment for the OCDM bomb damage assessment center; 

7. Hold additional classes for training instructors in radiological 
monitoring; 

As is apparent, the bulk of our request for $69,000 to carry out the above 
involves a few people, quite a lot of travel, and security clearances. 





CIVIL DEFENSE AND MOBILIZATION RESPONSIBILITIES 


Mr. Frye. The Interior Department has responsibilities from the 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization in four fields: Electric power, 
petroleum and gas, solid fuels, and minerals and metals. 
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This request in this particular budget is for 23 positions for a per- 
sonal service sum of $233,500 that were formerly budgeted in the 
Interior Department bill and have been eliminated from that appro- 
priation and 

Mr. Kirwin. How many employees ? 

Mr. Frye. Twenty-three. There are also 17 new positions re- 
quested, of which 4 are for electric power, 11 for oil and gas, and 2 for 
minerals. 

Mr. Kirwan. Which makes a total of 40. 

Mr. Fryer. Yes, sir. The purpose is to enable us to carry out the 
responsibilities which have been assigned to the Secretary of the In- 
terior by the President and the Director of OCDM. 

The additional employees are requested because our workload has 
increased over previous years. We are engaged in building up our 
field organization in three areas, and we have additional data to pro- 
vide to OCDM, particularly for their bomb damage assessment center. 

I think briefly, sir, that is our statement. 

Mr. Krrwan. Offhand how many employees are in the Office of 
Civilian Defense ¢ 

Mr. Horen. I can answer that. Approximately 1,600, sir 

Mr. Kirwan. How many have you in an office like Youngstown, 
Ohio? 

Mr. Horen. We have none in that office. 

Mr. Kirwan. Who pays the staff that is there now ? 

Mr. Horen. The State and local government employ their own and 
pay their own. We have asked Congress for funds to match that ex- 
pense, but we do not employ them. 

Mr. Kirwan. Nevertheless, they are a part of this civilian defense 
activity all over the country. 


Mr. Horcu. Yes. 





EFFECTS OF NUCLEAR ATTACK 


Mr. Kirwan. You were talking awhile ago about getting employees 
to go in and ask about the effects of bombs on concrete or brick. 

Mr. Horcu. I do not think the Commerce Department intended to 
send them out. 

Mr. Kirwan. I did not say that, but somebody back in Ohio was 
going to get that information. 

Mr. Horen. ‘The Commerce Department would do it, no doubt, by 
mail. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is the point you did not make. You would have 
somebody in the office send them a letter ? 

Mr. Hore. Not during the war, sir. 

—. Kirwan. I did not say during the war. I say as in all previous 

vars, it is taken care of before. 

"Vr . Horen. You have to have the information beforehand. 

Mr. Kirwan. You are doing now a part of civilian defense which 
probably we did not have before the last war. 

Mr. Horan. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. When they dropped a bomb over Japan in the last 
war, I understand it took in several miles and nothing survived. They 
tell us that was only a “peanut” compared to the next one. What will 
become of the coordinators when they drop it? That is the point I 
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am interested in. What will become of them all? Who will be left? 

Mr. Horcn. Sir, if you had a heavy attack with nuclear weapons, 
there would be tremendous damage to property and to life, but we do 
know that by proper preparation we can save millions of lives, and we 

can sustain a nuclear attack and can recover and win. You cannot do 
it unless you prepare in advance and unless you are ready to do it. 
For that reason, preparedness is a good investment, because if we have 
that capability ‘it will be another very strong deterrent to war. 

Mr. Krrwan. Not if they drop one of those bombs, from what I 
have read. 

Mr. Horcn. Not if you are right in the target area. 

Mr. Kirwan. Certainly not. From what they tell you in the 

magazines, if they drop one bomb on New York, a city of 7 million, 
thev sav it will wipe out the whole place. 

Mr. Horecn. That is inaccurate because, first of all, I think you 
have to recognize that there is error. It does not matter how 
accurate someone thinks the enemy is. It would be his intention 
to put it on ground zero in the center of a metropolitan area, but 
there is a degree of error of 1 to 5 miles. I think we must recognize 
even if it is a 20 megaton weapon, vou would have complete devas- 
tation and complete destruction of life within the 2-mile radius, it 
is true, but beyond that destruction would not be complete. 

Mr. Krrw AN, I told you the one they dropped in Japan is said now 
to be only a “peanut.” and only a small number escaped. It took 
in everything for miles. Now the bomb they will drop the next 
time, with the same error that you are talking about, the pictures 
show will wipe the whole business out. 

Mr. Horen. Wherever the bomb drops, there is a ring of approxi- 
mately 2 miles’ radius in which everything would be destroyed. 
When vou go beyond that ring, then you get into 75 percent destruc- 
tion. Eventually you get to 50 percent. 


FALLOUT SHELTERS 


But. let me point out, if I may, Mr. Kirwan, that 106 million 
Americans live in towns of 50,000 people and less, and every one 
of the 106 million Americans can survive a nuclear attack if they 
would have adequate fallout shelter. What is adequate shelter? It 
is that which provides a protection factor of 100 for these people 
out in these areas of 50,000 and less. So a great deal can be 
accomplished. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is fine if it can be accomplished, if they are in 
a shelter. But getting to the shelter is the problem. In the last 
World War. a member of our committee, Mr. Rooney, flew over 
Hamburg and other German cities, and he said there was nothing 
left of those places. And they did not have destructive power ia 
that war like they have now. 

Mr. Hoecn. If you have a fallout shelter, Mr. Kirwan, you do 
not have to be in it when the bomb is eens. Let me give you an 
example. Offutt Field at Omaha, Nebr., is a good logics al target 
because it is the headquarters of the ‘Strategic Air Command. Sup- 
pose they dropped a 20-megaton bomb there. People within a certain 
radius are going to die. We know that. The prevailing winds are 
from the southwest. The fallout will be carried to the northeast, 
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generally speaking. The fallout will not arrive at Des Moines, Iowa, 
until approximately 3 hours later. That will give the people in Des 
Moines, Iowa, Atlantic, Iowa, and places east “of Des Moines, Iowa, 
time in which to get to their fallout shelters, and therefore they can 
be protected. The fallout that reaches Des Moines, Iowa, is 1,000 
roentgens per hour, and at the end of 7 hours that is reduced to 100 
roentgens, and in another period, 7 times 7, 49 hours, it is reduced 
to 10 roentgens. 

Mr. Kirwan. Your predecessor as the head of your agency wanted 
several billion dollars to build shelters. I am not saying that you 
want it. Suppose they do not drop a bomb on Omaha as you are 
talking about. We would not need the shelter then. 

Mr. Horcu. That is the reason we are advocating fallout shelters 
with dual purpose. For instance, in my own home here in Washing- 
ton, I have a fatlout shelter which cost me $212, sir. We use it as a 
recreation room, as a family room. So it is an addition. We do not 
advocate a separate distinct shelter, to be used for only one purpose. 
We advocate to the people of America that they have a fallout shelter 
in conjunction with their home and make use of it every day as well 
as in case of emergency. 

Mr. Kirwan. It is very well to get those shelters. I had lunch 
with a fellow today who said if you want to see a fallout, come back 
to Ohio. They have a 3-cent gas tax, a tax on cigarettes, whisky, beer, 
and everything they can tax, ‘and they have not started to build such 
as you are talking about. Just where would they get the money for 
that purpose? 

Mr. Horen. Every American who has a car pays in the neighbor- 
hood of $150 a year for car insurance. I think a $200 investment for 
a shelter as a permanent lifesaving investment is good, because it not 
only would protect his family in case the enemy should make a mis- 


“take but, more important, it would contribute to the overall deterrent 


to a war. 

I have been in Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and Germany, and those 
people are doing a great deal more to provide shelters than we are in 
this country, and we are trying tocatch up. 

My philosophy is never to frighten or coerce people into doing 
anything. Our philosophy is to inform people, to tell them what the 
facts are; to tell them that Russia could make a mistake. I do not tell 
people that we anticipate a war, but I say this: Russia could make a 
mistake. Russia, in fulfillment of its pledge to its people that it wants 
to dominate the world, could make a mistake and could attack this 
Nation. I say let us be prepared in case they should make that 
mistake. 

We are not advocating mass shelters. We are advocating family 
shelters. We are urging people to have the capability of protecting 
their homes and their families. I think with that type of dispersion, 
you cannot pinpoint the shelter as the target. I saw many of the 
shelters which were in Germany. I occupied them during the war 
whenever I had the opportunity. West Germany today, sir, is going 
forward with a shelter program. 

Of course we must have the strongest military might. I am for 
that. But I am also for maintaining the civilian capability to survive 
should somebody make a mistake. 
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I can assure you, Mr. Kirwan, that with these plans and these actions, 
and with the fallout shelter program properly implemented with funds 
by the Congress, only $11,270,000 for that purpose, we can build an 
effective program. 

Mr. Kirwan. If you can do anything with $11 million, I am in favor 
of giving you many times that. 

Mr. Hore Hu. I did not get the $11 million. 

Mr. Kirwan. I donot ‘think there i is one on this committee who would 
not agree if you can prove a year from now that you have added some 

safety to America, you are certainly entitled to many, many times that. 
That is the only answer I want:-To prove to this committee a year 
from now that you have done something with $11 million. 

Mr. Horeu. My own fallout shelter is creating an incentive for peo- 
ple in my neighborhood. My neighbors are starting to put them in. 
Of course, one or two neighbors have made reservations in mine. At 
least it makes them think. 

Mr. Kirwan. That isall, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Botanp. How many shelters exist today ? 

Mr. Horcn. Congressman, in all fairness I could not give you an 
honest estimate, but I do know I have had hundreds of letters come 
over my desk indicating that people have built them. Some people tell 
me they build them for $100. One farmer from Wisconsin wrote me 
and said he built one for $1.500. He felt real good. He did not want 
an attack, but he had an urge that he would get some satisfaction to 
have had one because he could then stick his head out of the shelter 
and talk to all the nobodies, “Why didn’t you follow my example?” 
That isthe kind of letter he wrote me. 

I will have an estimate, I would say, within the next year. We shall 
not do anything right now in the way of trying to find out. T want to 
emphasize the necessity and then hope that we can give you a good, 
solid figure. 


Mr. Botanp. That is all. 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EpucaTiIon, AND WELFARE 


Mr. Tuomas. We shall take up next the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, and shall place in the record at this point pages 
C-2 and C-3. 

(The pages referred to follow :) 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
OFFICE OF CIVIL AND DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 
III. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


Recapitulation of estimates by program 


Page 1958 | 1959 1960 
reference 
| 
— __ ——_ — = — ———__ - —_—_—-_ -— — — ~ | i _ ee 
1. Health services__ C4 | $14, 000 $3, 307, 550 
2. Emergency welfare ‘servi ces C-16. | 24 700 576. 000 
3. Food and drug activities___- | C-24 | 11, 700 | 178, 000 
4. Educational activities. . C-27.. 250, 000 
5. Fie Id planning C-29 11, 700 126, 450 
6. Executive direction and coordination C-31.. 17, 900 62, 000 


Total : 5 ae hue : : 80, 000 4, 500, 000 
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Recapitulation of estimates by object 


— — ——— — 


| 











1958 1959 1960 

Permanent positions_.- | 11 | 455 
Average employment. | 7 | 323 
01 Personal services... $58, 630 $2, 435, 498 
02 Travel... | | 11, 000 | 424, 195 
03 Transportation of things | 2, 000 | 85, 200 
94 Communication services 535 32, 210 
05 Rent and utility services___- =e 103, 700 
06 Printing and reproduction. | 800 108, 100 
07 Other contractual services... CF | 100 193, 830 
Services performed by other agencies_-.- 1, 060 896, 041 

08 Supplies and materials_. | 750 137, 975 
09 Equipment. , = 2, 150 | 315, 480 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions---- ‘ 3 3, 035 254, 271 
15 Taxes and assessments..---- ssteepionrecieieseaae a eat a | lesan sncmnnsts 13, 500 
NS aii a i age he asennad aad inte Ms Seale haa | 80, 000 4, 500, 000 












JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATES 


Department of Health, Education and Welfare, estimate, fiscal year 1960, 
$4,500,000 

General statement 

The Presidential assignment of civil defense and defeuse mobilization respon- 
sibilities provides that the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare shall, 
consistent with the national plan for civil defense and defense mobilization and 
subject to policy direction and central program control by the Office of Civil 
and Defense Mobilization, prepare national emergency plans and programs 
covering: (1) health services; (2) welfare services; (3) community water 
supplies; (4) food and drug inspection; (5) education and training program; 
(6) a program of guidance and consultation to public and private health, edu- 
cation, and welfare services regarding disaster preparation measures; and 
(7) individual self-help measures. 

These plans and programs will be designed to develop a state of readiness 
in these areas with respect to all conditions of national emergenc ‘y including 
attack on the United States. 


Program objectives 

The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare has established the 
fiscal year 1960 programs listed on subsequent pages for carrying out the civil 
defense and defense mobilization functions assigned to it. 


AGENCY RESPONSIBILITIES 


Mr. Tuomas. Dr. Porterfield, we shall not keep you too long. Your 
estimate is $4,500,000, and your general purposes as far as OCDM 
is concerned are to make plans and programs covering health services, 
welfare services, community water supplies, food and drug inspection, 
education and tr aining programs, a program of guidance and consul- 
tation to public and private health, education, and welfare serv ices, 
and individual self-help measures. If you can do all those in the 
next 25 years, you really have your work cut out for you. 

How much money did you have for this program this year ? 

Dr. Porrerrietp. We have in the whole Department, sir, something 
like $80,000. 

Mr. Tuomas. $80,000 for the fiscal year 1959, and this year you want 
$4,500,000. Is that correct ? 

Dr. PorrerrreLp. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. The $80,000 you had last year were your funds, 


OCDM’s 
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Dr. Porrerrretp. OCDM funds, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. How long have you been working on this program, 
Doctor, in your agency ? 

Dr. Porrerrtecp. On the emergency program, sir, the major part 
of it—— 

Mr. Tuomas. It is 4 or 3 years? 

Dr. Porrerrreitp. The major part of it we have not been working on 
at all except in the last few months with the present delegation of 
money. 

Me Trroarag, What funds did von have in 1958 ? 

Dr, Porrerrretp. We had no funds at all in 1958. 

Mr. ‘tHomas. Did you have any in 1957? 

Dr. Porrerrretp. Yes, sir, for a limited delegation we had some 
funds in that year in the amount of $2,340,000. 

Mr. Tuomas. How many positions did you have and how many 
people did you have in 1958 ? 

Dr. Porverrieip. 255. 

Mr. Tuomas. I have 455 here. 

Dr. Porrerrieip. That is what we are asking for now, sir. In 1957 
we had 253 people. 

Mr. Trosas. What was accomplished back in 1957, Doetor, by the 
agency in this program ? 

Dr. Porrerrtetp. A considerable amount was done at that time, 
sir, within the limitations of the delegation which, as you will re- 
member, were confined to certain limited welfare activities and publie 
health from an emergency point of view. 

Mr. Tuomas. What did we get for the $2 million you had? 

Dr. Porrerrretp. We had a considerable amount of training. We 
trained something like 3,000 people in our field alone in the emer- 
gency aspects of public health activities. 

Mr. Tuomas. What became of those people? Are they still avail- 
able? 

Dr. Porrerrieitp. Some of them are still available. Their know]- 
edge is dated now to some extent. 


HEALTH SERVICES 


Mr. Tuomas. What kind of program will you have for health 
services? 

Dr. PorrerrieLp. The major program we have in health services, 
sir, which in turn constitutes the bulk of the money which the De- 
partment is asking for, is $3,307,550. 

Mr. Tuomas. Put pages C-4 through C-7 in the record. 

(The page referred to follows :) 


GENERAL STATEMENT 
1. HEALTH SERVICES, $3,307,550 


The rapid advances that are being realized in the development of modern 
weapons, including the megaton nuclear bombs and intereontinental missiles, 
have changed greatly the magnitude and nature of the health services require- 
ments needed to cope with a civil defense emergency. Every day, in the present 
time of peace, approximately 4 million people are receiving active medical care 
of some kind. The available health manpower resources and facilities are fully 
occupied in meeting even this demand. 
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In the event of a civil defense disaster, with weapons the potential enemy now 
possesses, and is capable of delivering in an effective manner with little or no 
warning, casualties in need of medical care could be measured in the tens of 
millions. Great numbers of people will be displaced with resultant increases 
in daily morbidity. Every able-bodied person will be working to the point of 
exhaustion. Those with chronic disease will be deprived of their usual atten- 
tion in homes and clinics. 

Premature births, miscarriages, and complication of delivery will increase. 
Accidental injuries will increase. With the disruption of utilities and the de- 
struction of housing, extensive public health problems may be anticipated. Ex- 
posure to the elements and overcrowding in homes and mass-care shelters will 
intensify the threats of major epidemics of a wide variety of communicable 
diseases. 

Chaos -vill be further increased by a lack of communications, transportation, 
and supplies. Finally, the widespread contamination by radioactive fallout with 
effects lasting for days or weeks (combined with the delayed radioactive effects ) 
completes a picture so fraught with peril to the very existence of this Nation 
that is of the gravest concern to all. 

In the face of this massive and terrifying problem, the health forces of the 
Nation which must form the nucleus of the survivor care job are not in the 
state of readiness from a civil defense standpoint for an emergency of these 
dimensions. 

However, recent steps have beep taken which pave the way for action to 
correct this situation. Under Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1958, the efforts 
of the agencies concerned with civil defense planning have been unified. With 
the assignment to the Public Health Service of the health program responsibil- 
ities during a civil defense emergency, the casualty care and the preventive 
health programs are combined in one agency. 

Therefore, the Public Health Service proposes a program in 1960 which will 
initiate an approach toward overcoming this lack of national health prepared- 
ness. This program is centered around the utilization at the local level of the 
services of inactive commissioned Reserve officers and other medical personnel 
with the ultimate goal of recruiting and training of at least one such person 
in each of the cities and incorporated communities in the entire country. Each 
of these persons must be trained in the aspects of civil defense as it relates to 
medical care, preventative medicine and special measures required in the de- 
fense against CW, BW, and the problems of radioactive fallout. Each will 
provide the community with the competence to organize, plan, train and rehearse 
its civil defense health personnel, They will work with State and local 
organizations responsible for civil defense. Thus, there will be a core of 
trained professional personnel to provide leadership and give competent support 
to State and local organizations coordinating community civil defense efforts. 

The steps taken will consist of establishing in the local community the 
following elements by maximum utilization of professional and other local 
health personnel competence : 

Disaster medical teams. 

Definitive care centers. 

Mutual medical assistance plans. 
Mutual public health assistance plans. 

The successful operation of any emergency medical care program depends 

npon— 
A sound plan of operation. 
Intensive training and operational rehearsal by personnel involved. 
A system of management, prioritization and distribution of supplies and 
facilities. 

In view of the capabilities of modern weapons known to be in the hand of 
potential enemies, we cannot risk a day’s uhnevcessary delay in getting such 
a national prenaredness program underway. As Dr. Johnson, the Director 
of the Johns Hopkins Operations Research Office testified before the Holifield 
committee (May 5, 1958), “* * * because of the timing right now delay in 
civil defense endangers more people every year, perhaps as many as 5 or 10 
million people who, if we delay additional vears, will not have the possibility 
of being saved.” 

An appropriation of $3,307,550 is requested in order that the foundation may 
be laid for fulfilling the responsibilities of the proposed assignments. The 
primary features of the 1960 program will be: 











1. The establishment of a staff— 

To serve in a program management, development and planning capacity. 

To provide technical assistance and guidance to OCDM and its regional 
offices. 

To provide for the cataloging, analysis, distribution, prioritization and 
claimancy programs for health facilities, supplies, and services. 

To prepare and distribute technical informational material. 

To plan a national emergency water program. 

To perform hospital disaster planning, bomb damage assessment, and 
other activities concerning the civilian health requirements of survivors, 

2. The establishment of a pilot program in one region to install and test 
the effectiveness of a comprehensive program aimed at promoting a state of 
readiness in one region. The elements of the program in this region will be: 

A regional office staff of 10 persons, including 6 professional persons. 

The training of 200 reserve officers or other qualified persons at the local 
level in one pilot region and the establishment of a training hospital in that 
region. 

The assignment of a public health employee (1) in each State in that 
region. 

8. The assignment of a public health employee (1) to each Territory and 
State, to provide coverage for the States and Territories not in the pilot region, 
In addition, there will be assigned a basic staff of two professional persons 
and a secretary in eight regions, excluding the pilot region, and training will 
be provided to a limited number of State and local personnel and program 
personnel in topical courses by the Robert A. Taft Sanitary Engineering Center 
in Cincinnati, the Communicable Disease Center in Atlanta, and at the Office 
of Civil and Defense Mobilization Staff School. 

The proposed program includes the following major activities: 

(a) National emergency health organizations: The development and initial 
implementation of an operational plan and competency to meet the health needs 
of the survivors in civil defense emergency. 

(bo) Training activities to develop the special skills in civil defense health 
operations in key Public Health Service, State, local personnel and members 
of certain professional groups. 

(c) Research and development activities: To initiate action leading to the 
development and refinement of the tools and techniques required for the most 
effective emergency health services and operations in civil defense emergency. 

(d) Casualty rehabilitation: Through general direction of national emergency 
activities and services in rehabilitation, and through development requirements 
and resources to assure minimum essential rehabilitation services in a postattack 
period. 

Mr. Tromas. That is what you did with the $2 million you had in 
1957, is it not ? 

Dr. PorterrreLp. We are going to do considerably more with this, 
sir, in that our present delegation includes for the first time casualty 
care. 

Mr. Tuomas. Doctor, may I ask, do you figure that your good ef- 
forts in 1957 are valueless as of today ? 

Dr. Porrerrretp. Not valueless, sir. They have depreciated 
through the lack of attention in the meanwhile, but they have not been 
entirely lost. 

Mr. Tuomas. Would you say it is depreciated down to where it is 
worth something like 15 cents on the dollar percentagewise ? 

Dr. Portrrrrevp. If I had to make that kind of guess, I would say 
about 50 cents. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is not bad. 

What will you teach these good folks? I would like to come over 
and get in on that. Will this be a school or how will you spend the 
money ? 

Dr. PorterFieLp. The nucleus of our program, sir, is to develop in 
one region of the country a means by which we can locate and recruit 
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one individual, one medical leader in each of the communities of this 
part of the country, and provide him with training in all that is known 
currently, both in emergency public health and in the care of casualties 
and the estate of the survival phase after a major attack. In turn, 
he will spend the rest of the year working in his community with the 
community leaders, associations, and local government in developing 
the kind of plan, the kind of training program, and the kind of prac- 
tice sessions 





PERSONNEL 


Mr. Tuomas. How many people will be involved in this, on your 
payroll, for the $3.3 million ? 

Dr. Porrerrie.p. 315 positions, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. You will train these people, and they, in turn, will 
go into the field and train others ? 

Dr. Porrerrietp. That is correct. In addition to the 315 positions, 
about 200 community leaders will be brought in and trained and given 
the opportunity to develop integrated plans in their community with 
their own community leadership. 

Mr. Tuomas. What did you do last year in this field ? 

Dr. Porrerrtetp. Last year, nothing, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. No activity whatsoever ? 

Dr. Porrerrrevp. That is correct, sir. 


ALTERNATE WATER SYSTEMS 


Mr. Tuomas. What about your water supply? What will you do 
with that and with food and drug inspection ¢ 

Dr. PorrerrieLp. We propose to do something in water supply, 
which at the time I was in the States as a State health officer I recog- 
nized as an extremely serious problem, and that is to attempt to help 
communities to develop a current awareness of where their water 
supply is and what shape it is in, and to devise means for alternative 
supplies and alternative distribution systems so in case 

Mr. Tuomas. Doctor, you have a good public health service 
throughout all the States; you have a health department in every 
city of 2,500 people and up, have you not ? 

Dr. Porrerrretp. None of these is enough to cover, in addition to 
the normal kind of water protection and sewage disposal, the devel- 
opment of an alternative system. 

Mr. THomas. When will they develop this system? Most of us have 
not paid for the one we have now. How will we get money to develop 
an alternative system ? 

Dr. Porrerrietp. Sometimes, as we found in the Cincinnati 
area 

Mr. Tuomas. Some of our bonds run 30 or 40 years and are not paid 
out yet. 

Dr. Porrerrretp. I do not think we could build another major 
system in each of the cities, but it is possible, as we demonstrated in 
Cincinnati during a flood some years ago, with immediately available 
knowledge of how the water is distributed within the city, where the 
cutoffs are, and where alternative pipes are, to route the water out of 
the damaged area and still get it into the rest of the system. 

Mr. Tuomas. Doctor, you do not have to set up a school to teach 
that. The water department of that town knows more about that. 
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They do that about once every 2 or 3 weeks in my town. A water 
main breaks and they hav e to divert its direction. 

Dr. Porrerrirevp. Interestingly enough, in some of the towns in 
Ohio where I work they discove red for the first time in this kind of 
& program some years ago where the original pipes, original valves, 
and original connections were which had bee “n built before their time, 
and which they had never quite dug up. 

They had blueprints in the office and the »y could tell you according 
to the blueprint where they thought it was but they never had gone 
out in the field and found it was on the other side of the street or the 
other side of the field. 


FOOD AND DRUG ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Tuomas. Food and drug activities is next. If it takes the Fed- 
eral Government to teach the local community those things, we are in 
bad shape, aren’t a 

Dr. Porrerrreip. I do not think it is that so much as the Federal 
Government t: —s seriously 

Mr. Tuomas. It is our lives at stake. Nobody in Washington will 
be able to press a button, come down there and save my folks in Hous- 
ton. We have to save ourselves and we cannot depend on you here. 

Dr. Porrerrietp. That is the principle we are working on. 

Mr. Tuomas. We know if we de ‘pend on you, you will get there 6 
weeks late. 

Dr. Porrerrrerp. That is the principle we are working on with this 
scheme. 

Mr. Tuomas. Tell us about the “Food and drug activities,” $178,000. 

Dr. Porrerrretp. Those are two major enterprises. One is to re- 
sume what was begun several years ago and provide complete coy- 
erage. 

Mr. Tuomas. You studied that 2 or3 years ago. 

Dr. Porrerrietp. This isa training program. 

Mr. Tomas. Did you not make a study of this food and drug mat 
ter several years ago / 

Dr. Porrerrimecp. Yes, sir. There was a committee which studied 
the question at that time. 

Mr. THomas. What did you come up with at that time ? 

Dr. Porrerrretp. Some fairly significant findings on the vulner- 
ability of food packaging and foods in other than packages. 

Since then we learned considerable about chemical and bacterio- 
logical warfare and a considerable amount more about radiological 
warfare. 

FOOD PACKAGING IMPERVIOUS TO FALLOUT 


Mr. Tomas. Can you put up food now in a package that is im- 
pervious to this fallout ? 

Dr. PorrerrieLp. Better than previously. 

Mr. Tromas. Is any industry doing it now ? 

Dr. Porrerrreip. I think some are; yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. You think so? What is the nature of the substance 
and the container that is impervious to this fallout ? 

Dr. Porterrrecp. If I may refer that question to Mr. Grey, of the 
Food and Drug Administration. 
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Mr. Grey. I don’t know of any packages that are impervious to 
BW and CW attack, depending on how they might be introduced. 

On the basis of experimental work we conducted at the national 
test site in Nevada we did find that any number of the types of pack- 
ages for foods are impervious to radiological fallout as long as they 
remain intact. 

Mr. Tuomas. ‘Those used by industry today # 

Mr. Grey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is good. For instance, what are some of those 
materials? What about the average milk container, whether it is 
in a heavy container ¢ 

Mr. Grey. It would be impervious to fallout. 

Mr. THomas. What about an ordinary tin can? 

Mr. Grey. It is impervious, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. Weare doing all right, then. 

Mr. Grey. As long asthe container is intact,sir. Dueto the nuclear 
effects of blast, heat, or something else, if it is open—— 

Mr. Tuomas. Then the food would be gone, anyway; would it not? 

Mr. Grey. Milk would be but other foods might not be. 

Mr. Tuomas. The ordinary tin container that we place almost every- 
thing in is impervious? 

Mr. Grey. To radiological fallout. 

We conducted experiments to determine how these effects could be 
removed. 

If the inside is all right and the outside dangerous you have to find 
a way to get the food out of the can. 

We conducted experiments involving brushing, wiping, washing, 
and found contamination could be reduced to the point where the 
food could be safely removed from the can as long as the can was in 
good condition. 

Mr. THomas. In the event the food is contaminated, can you treat 
the food to get out the contamination ¢ 

Mr. Grey. No, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. It is just gone, then? 

Mr. Grey. Depending on the potency of it. It could be allowed to 
decay naturally. 

Mr. Porrerrietp. The effect of the radiation. 

Mr. THomas. By the time the radiation decays, the food might be 
gone, too. 

What about the biological warfare research program, $32,000? 

Mr. Grey. That is a program involving four bacteriologists. It is 
designed to do research into the possible use of pathogenic bacteria 
that could be introduced into the food supply. 

Research is designed to determine the penetration of the bacteria, 
persistence of the ‘bacteria, and decontamination procedure. 

Mr. Tromas. We have had this program going on for the last 4 or 5 


years. 


How long will it take us to get into reasonably good shape? Can 
we ever quit this program ¢ 

Mr. Grey. I think so, but this program has not been going that 
long. We were just getting it started. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is right. 

What about the general program of health and all of its other 
activities / 
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Dr. Porterrretp. I don’t know we can quit it as long as there is the 

ossibility of this kind of a large-scale disaster, sir. There always will 

a turnover in personnel in the communities so that the new people 
will need training. 

We hope there always will be additional information available on 
emergency treatment, of fractures, burns, radiation sickness, and the 
rest so we will have to continue not only to train but to practice. 

Mr. Tuomas. The more we learn about it the more we want to know. 
Rather than the program ever being terminated it will get bigger, 
will it not? Is that not the natural sequence of events? 

Dr. Porrerrretp. This is one of the costs of insurance against this 
kind of threat, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. There is no question about it. 


Hovusine AND Homer Finance AGENCY 


Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Me¥ariand will be next. 
Please insert pages 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 in the record at this point. 
(The pages referred to follow :) 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
OFFICE oF CIVIL AND DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


IV. HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY 


Recapitulation of estimates by program 



























Page 1958 ee 1959 1960 
reference 
j 
Page eee: 

1, Administration of emergency programs---.....------ D-3 | | $20, 000 | $35, 000 
2. Emereency housing .-.................. panel 17, 500 | 95, 000 
3. Repair and restoration of community facilities.____- .| D-4 Resacgebebacs . | 75, 000 
4. Field training programs. - a  acial a D-4 en eee peste | 70, 000 
5. Locally administered billeting program pisketiandlen seta botw Lis lalatehinid 22. 500 : s 

ee sia atin wn re ; 60, 000 | 275, 000 

Recapitulation of estimates by object 
1958 1959 1960 

I nc allele wineries é a 9 37 
Es od cabcekecodbetisnenscutcnnncecce ; * 9 25 
earache sek wredeicie ira Sala $50, 360 $219, 200 
OD ROE. whiicdesics TA ee ae ae POT ASE A 2, 020 16, 500 
03 Transportation URN Bn : hinintenesal : 600 
04 Communication services_............-- ceséd bail 1, 000 5, 300 
06 Printing and reproduction. .................-. ae , pape et 500 2, 600 
07 Other contractual services. _- eee 1, 850 | 6, 7 
ee es Nn SR. cc inniblididaddbecdoencce cavewhe ‘ 500 2, 600 
cia cen en aiaimnnie mms : aihen taal 500 8, 800 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. ._____-_- bled Piiemacnkael 3, 270 | 11, 900 
Se ieee 800 

ned as didn duthas ckss>dbatedbtlekianksteenaigeves ceaseposnacach| 60, 000 275, 000 





JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATE 


Housing and Home Finance Agency, estimate, fiscal year 1960, $275,000 
General statement 


The Presidential assignment of civil defense and defense mobilization respon- 
sibilities provides that the Housing and Home Finance Agency shall, consistent 
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with the national plan for civil defense and defense mobilization and subject 
to policy direction and central program control by the Office of Civil and 
Defense Mobilization, prepare emergency plans and programs covering— 
1. emergency lodging (including billeting) ; 
2. guidance to States and communities as to standards and priorities for 
emergency lodging and housing programs ; 
3. repair of damaged housing ; 
4. restoration of emergency community facilities ; and 
5. advice on economic stabilization measures pertaining to real estate 
credit controls and rent stabilization programs and organizations. 

These plans and programs are designed to develop a state of readiness in 
these areas with respect to all degrees of national emergency including attack on 
the United States. 

In fiscal year 1960, the HHFA’s defense activities will fall into two principal 
categories; first, the detailed planning of organization and additional programs 
to develop a state of operational readiness for an emergency, and second, the 
implementation of completed plans through instructions and training for the 
staffs of HHFA, the executive reservists, and the related segments of the 
State and local civil defense organizations. 


Program objectives 


The estimate for fiscal year 1960 includes the following: 

1. Administration of emergency programs, $35,000.—The responsibilities 
assigned to the HHFA as part of the overall civil and defense mobilization plans 
might, in case of emergency, be carried out by a new emergency housing agency 
established for that specific purpose. Consequently, it is necessary to prepare in 
advance for that contingency. An organizational structure for the headquarters 
office and for the field must be devised in detail down to the lowest operational 
level. The staff required for total activation must be determined. Functions 
must be spelled out to avoid duplication of effort and to assure proper assumption 
of responsibility for all programs. Regulations and procedures must be prepared 
and ready for immediate application. Personnel must be identified for possible 
reassignment from HHFA and its constituents to the emergency agency. Other 
details inherent in the formation of a new agency must be anticipated so that 
there will be no confusion or waste of time if a crisis should occur. 

2. Emergency housing, $95,000.—It is an acknowledged fact that one result of 
a nuclear attack upon the United States would be a serious deficiency in housing 
required to lodge the surviving population. The advance preparation of a design, 
specifications, and production instructions for an emergency housing unit in the 
current fiscal year will facilitate the construction of temporary housing but other 
immediate remedial measures will be imperative if unnecessary deaths and cas- 
ualties are to be avoided. The HHFA proposes to develop a many-faceted pro- 
gram for the provision of temporary housing through (a) the use of mobile 
housing such as trailers and demountable housing units and tents; (0b) the repair 
of damaged structures: (c) the construction of barracks; and (d) the 
conversion of nondwelling structures to dwelling use. A program of this nature 
requires the preparation and distribution of bulletins explaining in nontechnical 
terms how repairs may be made, barracks constructed, nonresidential structures 
converted into dwelling use so that even unskilled labor may proceed with reason- 
able safety. 

The Agency must prepare plans, specifications, and bills of material together 
with manpower and transportation requirements for the types of units that may 
be constructed or prefabricated, as well as for damaged units that may be repaired 
and nondwelling structures that may be converted to dwelling use. Complemen- 
tary to the foregoing, the Agency must further develop resource requirements, 
establish supply goals and, consistent with the national policy, prepare plans for 
allocation of essential materials. 

8. Repair and restoration of community facilities, $75,000.—The HHFA is also 
responsible for and will undertake the development of a program for the repair 
and restoration of community facilities supporting housing, particularly water 
and sewer systems damaged by enemy attack. This program also requires the 
preparation of bulletins containing instructions which can be applied by the lay- 
man with special emphasis on means of improvisation and the use of substitute 
materials. Plans for stockpiling the necessary materials and equipment must 
also be made. 

4. Field training programs, $70,000.—Training programs are an indispensable 
part of defense planning. To carry out the foregoing programs, three separately 
identifiable groups must be trained for their respective roles in case of emergency. 
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And within each group, individuals must know their assignments and be schooled 
in their execution. The three groups essential to the execution of the foregoing 
programs are as follows: 

(a) Housing and Home Finance Agency employees——The staff of the emer- 
gency housing agency, if and when activated, would be drafted from the present 
ranks of the permanent agency. It must be borne in mind, however, that the 
emergency functions are in no way analogous to the peacetime programs carried 
out in HHFA. It is therefore incumbent on the Agency to select and notify the 
employees who might be transferred and establish training courses for them. 
(If HHFA is to carry out emergency functions the sume training is needed.) 
These employees must become familiar with the new organiaztion; the lines of 
authority ; their new positions and duties; laws, regulations, procedures, forms, 
etc., to be followed; their relationship to other Federal agencies—permanent and 
emergency—and to State and local civil defense organizations. HHFA plans reg- 
ularly scheduled courses at the Washington and regional offices to indoctrinate all 
employees identified with the emergency programs. 

(b) States and local civil defense groups: In the immediate post attack 
period, the local civil defense organizations will have to shoulder the respon- 
sibility for bringing order out of chaos. The difficulties of travel and 
communication may delay the Federal agencies from 2 to 4 weeks in their 
assumptions of command. Accordingly, the civil defense personnel must be 
prepared to initiate the actions necessary to survival. This is true in the field 
of housing as well as in other programs. 

Technical issuances will originate in Washington but on-the-spot training 
of State and local officials must be carried on in the field. HHFA field personnel 
will develop techniques and instruct local civil defense personnel on the opera- 
tion of a billeting program, including how to assess the absorptive capacity 
of support areas to house the estimated surviving population of target cities. 
This involves interpretation of certain basic census data, the application of 
assumptions established by OCDM, the employment of techniques to estimate 
the damage to structures and to people, and methods to estimate the capacity 
of remaining usable housing accommodations. HHFA field staffs will assist 
and give guidance to local officials in developing plans for the appropriate 
utilization, management, and control of existing residential and other structures 
suitable for emergency lodging purposes. State and local civil defense organ- 
izations will be advised in the selection and training of local housing authority 
personnel, realtors, home builders, etc., for the performance of emergency func- 
tions as members of local housing services. Finally, HHFA regional personnel 
will assist in the interpretation and application of Federal policies, standards, 
and criteria. 

(c) Executive reservists: While the executive reservists selected by the 
HHFA Administrator are all men of proven ability, without training for the 
emergency housing program they could not effectively discharge the respon- 
sibilities for which they have been chosen. These men have a tremendous 
potential which can be utilized only if they are intimately familiar with the 
emergency functions and organization of which they would be a part and with 
the pregrams they are to help administer. 

The Agency proposes to give them this familiarity by conducting training 
courses and seminars at the regional level to which the reservists will be 
invited. Furthermore, all reservists will be requested to participate in Opera- 
tion Alert so that they may observe and put to test the actions planned in the 
various emergency progranis. 


Mr. THowas. You had $60,000 for this program last year, did you 
not ? 

Mr. McFaruanp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tomas. How many jobs did you have last year and how many 
do you want this year? You have 37 this year and you had 9 last 
year / 

Mr. McFaruanp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. You have had this program going off and on, Mr. 
McFarland, for 3 or 4 years, have you not? 
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Mr. McFaruanp. Specifically, with the $60,000 we have developed 
a first draft, of a billeting plan which, if we get more money, we pro- 
pose to implement throu igh training. The next phase is to take it out 
into the regions, and finally to the States and localities. 

Mr. Tuomas. You have two or three programs—administration of 
emergency programs. 

You have emergency housing, $95,000. 

You have repair and restoration of community facilities, $75,0000. 

You have field training program, also. You have had the emer- 
gency housing program going 2 or 3 years now, have you not? You 
have had repair and restor ation of community facilities, 3 or 4 years. 

Mr. McFartanp. We have had them identified as obligations of 
our agency but we have not been able to put them into a form where 
we think we can go to the communities and explain them. 

Mr. Tuomas. You had $60,000 last year ? 

Mr. McFaruanp. It was with the $60,000 we began to put these 
programs into shape where we think we can go to the States and 
localities and help them set up. 

Mr. Tuomas. What kinds of emergency houses will you come up 
with? 

Mr. McFartanp. We have done a little work on that with the 
$60,000. 

Mr. Tuomas. Are those the shelters the Governor spoke of a while 
ago ? 

Mr. McF artanp. No,sir. This is not shelter in the sense of struc- 
tures resistant against blast, but putting people under a roof after 
an emergency. 

We have done some designs of a very primitive kind of paneled 
shelter. We hope we can get lumber dealers and prefabricators—and 
the general housing industry —to tool up to make them after a disaster. 

Mr. THomas. What about repair to community facilities? 

Mr. McFartanp. We would eg to move ahead on this with the 
money we are requesting this year. We have done nothing about that 
except to identify it as eaiethiie: we need to do. 

If we get the money we will proceed to lay out a plan. 

Mr. Tuomas. The Office of the Administrator can absorb 
it not / 

Mr. McFartanp. No,sir. It is our policy to use the skills we have. 

The billeting plan we have just about completed was done by FHA. 

Mr. Tuomas. Can you absorb this cost ? 

Mr. McFaruanp. We think not, sir. 
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DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Mr. Tuomas. Insert pages F-2, and F-3 in the record. 


(The pages referred to follow :) 
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Recapitulation of estimates by program 


MOBILIZATION 























Page 1958 1959 1960 
| reference 
1, Expansion, distribution, skill development, and utilization | | 
NN dn inane weiner er ccekeitecaitrwrsglings cotabhaetieini i El a draniinnaa ail $30,215 | $300, 000 
2. Economic measures to insure stability of the labor force_-...- ial lS wae tae 57, 000 
3. Economic statistics in support of policy and operations.-_-..-- Pet cae | ecgabcicciemes 12, 535 | 440. 900 
4. Emergency manpower organization and operations._-...-.-... Pe} cnuladdnacebeobenmendeases 1, 218, 100 
5. Labor-management relations during an emergency-.---.----- F-10_.. -| iaisleeeaipeecd See 50, 000 
6. Central direction and coordination. -.............--.--------- F-11.....}...-.----- 42, 2! 50 | 163,000 
ii antdepiianininseaiadcinessbisheentnladinincesteemenssee| SRN em 2, 229, 000 
| | | 
Recapitulation of estimates by object 
1958 1959 1960 
I nal ei anis leven nnncnnenns 13 130 
i occa anda cogdabbuaenhangpinmbania Lata peacoten 8 8 | 120.2 
Es ti ceigpeninnmnbnedne Pn. a siiceedagian $71, 300 | # $863 308 
I I en aan aOR Rewe ebenae 7, 000 103, 259 
04 Communication services............----.------------ bast aedhacinsucia 5 6, 655 
ie. a eee ee lon cccnasncdoculoncuccwessesss 23, 080 
OD eetebien ere remrodactionh o.oo since sees. oe nne---- ial nian etedeinseneieaieti 9, 575 
i a caine nneinpesteine hanes 200 20, 080 
ioe Lc cbtnmadanekriiiebaedelnagaincoeseense 800 8, 125 
I eaeeasienerenieesibesesaecenlnetucusesssoes 21, 010 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: 
Contribution to I ish a ae ieee is denaeeenewis 5, 200 55, 583 
ee a paaeeeljucbecthsncsktnmeonstbhcoceh 1, 118, 100 
i adi dwe eetngebeitnneduiwimduianiecndsenneny 245 
ten wininis paanmnabaiaie awa aseriteik i | 85, 000 2, 229, 000 





JUSTIFICATION OF 


Department of Labor, estimate, 


General statement 
The Presidential assignment of civil defense and defense mobilization respon- 


sibilities provides that the Department of Labor, 


ESTIMATE 





fiscal year 1960, $2,229,000 


consistent with the national 


plan for civil defense and defense mobilization and subject to policy direction 
and central program control of the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, is 
responsible for preparing national emergency plans and programs covering— 


meet manpower problems in the postattack period. 


1. Expansion, 
management of the labor force. 


distribution, skill development, 


utilization, 


2. Economic measures to ensure stability of the labor force. 


3. Economic-advisory services required for emergency 


ations and policy formulation. 


manpower 


and emergency 


oper- 


4. Organization plans and administrative methods for ensuring opera- 


— capability during an emergency. 


. Measures for maintaining effective labor-management relations during 


an omnis y. 


The Department of Labor’s program is predicated on the need to develop, 
as quickly as possible, an acceptable capability at all levels of Government to 


The proposed program for 
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fiscal year 1960, therefore, gives greatest emphasis to preattack planning for 
postattack situations, of the kind indicated by Operation Alert 1958 in which 
an overall manpower deficit of 25 percent had to be met even after assuming 
extraordinary expansion of the labor force. 


In previous years the Department has been severely limited by lack of funds 
for completing adequate plans for emergency manpower operations. As a result, 
fiscal year 1960 will require initiation of a substantial program at the national 
level for developmental purposes as well as for the beginning of a coordinated 
program for readiness at the State levels. One-half of the budget requested for 
emergency planning by the Department of Labor is for use by the State employ- 
ment security agencies. These are the agencies which will have the actual 
operating responsibility of the emergency manpower program in the field. Funds 


requested in this budget will provide these agencies, for the first time, with 
specific sums for defense readiness programs. 


Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Weiss, we will hear your statement now. 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Weiss. Mr. Chairman, the OCDM appropriation estimate in- 
cludes $2,229,000 to be assigned to the Department of Labor for 
planning and installing emergency manpower programs and improv- 
ing its state of readiness to meet an emergency. The Department’s 
emergency planning program is based on the need to have, as quickly 
as possible, an emergency capability to recruit, allocate, and utilize 
effectively manpower at the local level. 

One-half of the funds requested would be assigned to State employ- 
ment security agencies, operating under guidance of the Department 
similar to that provided for the States’ regular employment service 
and unemployment insurance activities. These funds would be used 
to cover costs of an emergency readiness unit in each State employ- 
ment security agency to develop emergency readiness programs ap- 
plicable to the State and the localities in each State. No funds have 
previously been allocated for use by States in developing emergency 
manpower readiness. 

The other half of funds requested would be expended in national 
and regional office activity in support of State plans, and in preparing 
basic materials and programs i use at the national level in an 
emergency. Over one-fifth of these national and regional funds 
would be allocated to the field organization of the Department. 

The importance of effective utilization of manpower in an emer- 

ency cannot be overemphasized. Manpower, of course, means people. 
eens is the common element in all production, all human effort 
to organize or reorganize ourselves for achieving economic and 
a survival if nuclear war should strike this country. Nuclear 

last destroys both people and facilities. Radiation temporarily re- 
stricts use of facilities, but it kills and incapacitates people. There is 
every indication that manpower will be short relative to other re- 
sources, and may well be the critical resource whose proper allocation 
and judicious use will be essential for survival. 

Workable emergency plans must be ready for use at the local level 
where decisions will be made in an emergency, until regional or na- 
tional guidance is reestablished. Even when national guidance 
becomes possible, local capability to maximize effectiveness of man- 
power will be essential for knitting together the “islands of survival” 
into a national entity. Hence, our emphasis is on local and State 
planning as well as national programs. 
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The State employment security agencies have 1,800 local offices, 
The wide geographical distr ibution of this large number of competent 
operating units insures the survival of an operating mi unpower or- 
ganization when these offices have received adequate preparation to 
meet an emergency. The national manpower program can, therefore, 
be solidly construc sted on the existing foundation of State e mploy ment 
security agencies. These are the “essential elements on which our 
emergency manpower program is based 

The funds OCDM is requesting for assignment to the Department 
of Labor are the only funds available to the Department, and the 
State employment security agencies affiliated with it, for this purpose. 
For the past 3 years, the subcommittee of the Appropriations Com 
mittee reviewing regular appropriation estimates for the Department 
of Labor has directed the Department that funds approved for other 
purposes should not be used for civil defense or economic mobiliza- 
tion planning. As a result, the only funds available to the Depart 
ment, in fiscal year 1959 is the $85,000 allocated by OCDM from its 
appropriation. 

These limited funds have hardly sufficed to meet the demands of a 
holding operation. No funds have been available to implement plans 
at the regional, State, and local levels. The Department has main- 
tained and improved its liaison with OCDM and with other Govern- 
ment departments concerned with manpower resources. There has 
been some improvement in the Department’s own state of readiness 
at the national level. Some assistance has been given to certain State 
employment security agencies in a pre paration of manpower annexes 
to State survival plans. Basic ‘ally, however, we have made no signifi- 
cant progress with the limited funds available in the big job of pre- 
paring our Federal. State, and local organizations to handle the erit- 
ical manpower problem which we will face in an emergency. 

It may be noted that in fiscal year 1958, no funds were available 
from the Congress or from ODM or FCDA, the predecessors of 
OCDM. As a consequence, the Department’s plans are no further 
along than those developed through 1957, when limited funds were 
obtained from FCDA. There is, therefore, urgent need that the De- 
partment’s readiness programs be updated and emergency re: adiness 
plans made operative at the regional, State, and local level as quickly 
as possible. 

The Department’s proposed budget also includes limited funds for 
initiating plans for developing and administering an effective wage 
and salary stabilization program as well as a program for prevention 
of industrial disputes in an emergency. An effective direct controls 
program on wages, prices. and rents is obviously an essential nart of 
a mobilization planning effort and the Department is responsible for 
preparing and recommending a wage and salary stabilization program 
to OCDM, as well as to prepare for the interim administration of 
such a program. 

Our budget for fiscal year 1960 may be summarized as follows: 


National office_____- pee Re Fe pee : : S259, 900 
Regional office_._...._.___.----~~ ii kd dca dcacked adel. *) bibl obiscticet us 260, 000 

a a Sn i iekeaitae I a eR 110, 900 
nn hiaeealan inlet a ae a se cecscr ease, age 


Ol ti ect inlneat a inregmn aim naieinennnndeie aieiiks Sinise eianediaatcel 2, 229, 000 
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The national and regional budget covers three main elements : 


Manpower operations programs, and supporting economic statistics_ $808, 200 
Wage stabilization and labor-management relations_________-_____— 139, 700 
Central office coordination and executive reserve program -__-_-_~~- 163, 000 

I icieccdsdaceci eect a ee ee Re eee ee ‘ an mmpeemn, ty LOO 


Other representatives of the Department are here with me to answer 
questions you may have on our budget proposals. 

Mr. Tuomas. What did you have last year, Mr. Weiss? 

Mr. Weiss. $85,000 from OCDM. We had none in 1958. 

Mr. Tomas. Did you absorb any of this money last year? 

Mr. Wetss. No, sir. We had specific orders from our House sub- 
committee not to absorb any. ‘Three years in a row now we have been 
ordered not to do mobilization work with our regular funds. 

Mr. THomas. You want about 130 jobs this year and $2,229,000. 
What is your program ? 

Mr. Weiss. Our primary job is the manpower job, Mr. Chairman. 
We have a few other responsibilities but the basic job which has been 
assigned to the Department of Labor is to plan and install an 
emergency manpower program. 

We especially want to get our State and local employment offices 
prepared to handle the manpower program in an emergency. 

Mr. Tuomas. You have a natural-born setup tailored right to the 
job, have you not? 

Mr. Weiss. Yes, except we have not been able to give any funds at 
all to the States and localities for any of this program over the years, 
not a single dollar. 

In fact, we have been under the same prohibition for the States as 
we have in the national program. 

Mr. Tuomas. Expansion, distribution, emergency management of 
the labor force. economic measures to insure stability. 

Mr. Wetss. That is right. 

Mr. THomas. Economie advisory services. This is an old wartime 
setup. You can stand on one foot and do this. You have done it 
three times in the last 20 years. 

Mr. Weiss. Not for the kind of emergency we have to plan for 
here. 

Mr. Thomas. Why not? 

Mr. Weiss. All the information we have indicates that in » D-minus 
situation there will be tremendous losses of manpower. Manpower 
might be the critical factor in our resource area. We have to do 
everything possible to utilize the manpower as efficiently as possible. 
We have to recruit additional sources of manpower, and we have to 
do everything possible to make the limited manpower serve for the 
critical programs that have to be accomplished. 

Mr. Tuomas. That isin a particular attack area. 

Mr. Weiss. That is right, and throughout the country. The areas 
not attacked will—— 

Mr. Tuomas. You have a good mobilization setup already, have 
you not ? 

Mr. Wetss. No, sir. 

Mr. THomas. How well have you kept up your mobilization setup 
oo Korea and World War IT? You had it down to a fine point 
then. 
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Mr. Weiss. We have the basic State and local employment service 
system, but they are on their regular peacetime activities. There 
have been no preparations to speak of for an Lemergency. 

Mr. Tuomas. Your turnover has been 75 or 80 percent, has it not, 
at least 50 percent ? 

Mr. Goopwin. That would be a good estimate. 

Mr. Tuomas. We have some of the outstanding labor experts in 
the United States right here. 

Mr. Jonas. From what we have heard from our friend, General 
Hershey, he is in better shape to handle this than the Department of 
Labor. Have you thought about that ? 

Mr. Tuomas. He is in the manpower business. 

Mr. Weiss. In the military manpower business. We have the 
civilian manpower business. 

Mr. Jonas. He is in the civilian manpower business. He has more 
records on civilians than all the rest of the agencies of the Government 
put together. 

Mr. Tuomas. They are all civilians or he would not have them. 

Mr. Jonas. You do not have a register of anybody except those who 
do not have work, do you? 

Mr. Wetss. Selective Service just brought to us a proposal to bring 
their records up to date. They said their records are seriously out 
of date in terms of cards they have on individuals. 

Mr. Jonas. Do you have any manpower records other than in local 
emnlovment records ? 

Mr. Weiss. No, sir; not records of individuals. 

Mr. Jonas. How can you furnish General Hershey with any in- 
formation? It seems he has the information available in every local 
board office in the United States, all registrants and what they are 
doing and what their experience has been. 

To do the kind of job you will have to do you will have to start 
from scratch and more or less duplicate the work being done in 
Selective Service. 

Mr. Horcu. The Department of Labor was given this total man- 
power resnonsibility. However, the Department of Labor does work 
with, and use, the personnel, information, and know-how of the 
Selective Service. 

In other words, not only is the Department of Labor in charge but 
it works with Selective Service, Department of Defense, and with us 
in the formulation of the proper plans and actions to take care of the 
emergency. 

Mr. Weiss. We have an arrangement with Selective Service that 
they will help our local employment offices in an emergency, furnishing 
whatever information they have that would be of value. 

Mr. Horan. It isa team action. 

Mr. THomas. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Tuomas. That isall. 


GENERAL Services ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Botanp. Now we will consider the estimates for the General 


Services Administration. Pages G 2 through 4 will be inserted in the 
record at this point. 


(The pages follow :) 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


OrFicE oF CrviL AND DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 
VII. GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


Recapitulation of estimates by program 


1958 1959 1960 
EE 
1. Emergency communications program ---.-.-.-.--..-----------|--------------]---- Sees 760, 000 
POU occ nccctaceeckdccnusepeontscamentenengateaoiaves (‘) (') 760, 000 








1958 1959 1960 
07 Other contractual services---.-.....---- » cincitin pinnae ow ain glen tients iaitbsinsb ahaa $760, 000 
once cd ceencseeiecneebeentibwemeuntamenee iis (‘) 3) 760, 000 


1 Obligations of $237,600 for fiscal year 1958 and $760,000 for fiscal year 1959 are reflected in appropriations 
of General Services Administration. 


JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATE 
General Services Administration, estimate fiscal year 1960, $760,000 


General statement 


In accordance with ODM program memorandum X-~-13 dated April 10, 1957, 
the General Services Administration was directed to provide technical leader- 
ship in the provision of communications, nationwide, which would serve the 
Government’s relocation sites in the field. 

In seeking to comply with this directive, GSA devised an emergency com- 
munication program that would provide the integrated and economical capabil- 
ity necessary for accommodating the emergency communication requirements 
of the civilian activities of Government, utilizing existing GSA facilities and 
trained operating staffs established for accommodating normal communication 
requirements. 

Under phases I and II of the program which were initiated in fiscal year 
1958, there has been established an alternate eastern switching center to replace 
the normal Washington center. In addition, 11 relocated relay centers have 
been established in nontarget locations.in the areas of major cities. These relay 
centers are arranged to be connected to the system circuits in such manner as 
to be able, in emergency, to perform the functions of the normal system stations 
located in the target cities. 

The following city areas were provided with relocated relay facilities in 1958: 


Boston Minneapolis 

New York Kansas City-St. Louis 
Washington (E.S.C.) Dallas-Fort Worth 

Atlanta New Orleans 

Cincinnati San Francisco-Los Angeles 
Chicago Seattle-Portland 


Under phase III of the program which is to be completed in fiscal year 
1959, circuits and equipment are being installed to connect various Government 
agency relocation sites in each city area to the respective relocated relay 
station, assuring communication capability between agency field offices and their 
headquarters. In addition, the relocated relay stations will be improved and 
increased in capacity and the circuits and facilities constituting the backbone 
of the system will be improved and diversified to assure survival capability. 

Facilities for the following additional cities and distribution facilities for 
these and the above cities will be provided in 1959: Philadelphia, Cleveland, 
Detroit, and Denver. 
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Mr. Boianp. You are requesting $760,000 in this supplemental, 
Your obligations so far have been $237,600 for 1958 and $760,000 for 
1959. Is that all you have spent so far or is that all that has been 
appropriated ¢ 

Mr. Tourer. That is the amount appropriated and obligated. 

Mr. Botanp. What have you done with what you have received ? 

Mr. Turrry. I have a brief statement that outlines it pretty well, 
May I offer it for the record or read it ? 

Mr. Boianp. Offer it for the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, this statement is in support 
of the estimate of $760,000 required to continue minimum facilities to pro- 
vide a communications link between relocated field sites and alternate head- 
quarter locations of Federal agencies in the event of an emergency. 

Pursuant to Office of Defense Mobilization program memorandum X-13, 
dated April 10, 1957, the General Services Administration formulated a phased 
plan for providing an integrated system for accommodating the emergency 
communications requirements of the civilian activities of the executive branch 
of the Government. 

Since GSA already operated communications facilities for normal daily 
use of the Government, we were in an advantageous position to carry out this 
project in an economical manner. 

Obligations totaled $237,600 for this program in fiscal year 1958. An appro- 
priation to GSA of $760,000 in fiscal year 1959 finances facilities for the initial 
phases of the program comprising 12 relocated relay centers in nontarget areas, 
a secure western switching center, an alternate eastern switching center, and 
equipment and circuitry connecting the relocated relay centers to 66 agency 
relocation sites serving 100 agencies. 

The funds requested for 1960 are required to retain and continue these facil- 
ities. It is an economical program directed toward a single integrated system, 
utilizing, to a large degree, the trained staff and facilities required to handle 
the daily peacetime communications for the civilian executive agencies. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Mr. Botanp. The purpose of this is to provide emergency communi- 
cations service for the civilian agencies of the Government. 

Mr. Turrrn. That is correct. 

Mr. Boianp. These are relay stations that will be set up away from 
the regular central headquarters in particular areas. Is that true? 

Mr. Turrrn. That is correct. It covers 12 relay stations located 
outside of our major metropolitan areas and 2 switching centers, 1 
in the East and 1 in the West. 

Mr. Botanp. Where are the switching centers? 

Mr. Turrrn. One is in West Virginia and one in Colorado. 

Mr. Botanp. Have these centers been established ? 

Mr. Turpin. The one in the East has been established and in opera- 
tion for several years. 

The western switching center is just about to go into operation. 
Most of the preliminary work has been completed. 

Mr. Boranp. How about the 12 relocated relay stations? How 
many of those are in operation ? 

Mr. Turrry. They are all equipped and ready for operation. Cir- 
cuits are also installed connecting these relocated relay stations with 
field office relocation sites of the respective executive agencies. 

Mr. Boranp. What are the B stations you mention? Are these re- 
located relay stations ? 

Mr. Tourrry. That is correct, and including the two switching 
centers. 
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Mr. Bouanp. Are these relocated relay stations now manned and in 
operation ? 

Mr. Turrrn. They are not manned at this time. There is included 
in this estimate $30,160 which would provide for one employee in 
each of nine stations for a portion of the year. 

Mr. Botanp. How about the other three 

Mr. Turpin. This provides only nine for those stations which have 
the greatest.amount of equipment. The others would not be manned. 

Mr. Botanp. What would one employee be doing at this station? 
The only time you will get activity there is when there is danger of an 
attack or when an attack is imminent. I presume the personnel you 
would utilize in these stations would be personnel from the regular 
field stations if you are able to get there in time # 

Mr. Turpin. This one employ ee could only keep the equipment in 
good operating condition and handle the operations that are put 
through the system for test purposes. 

Mr. Botanp. So actually all these stations are standby locations in 
the event the regular office of the area is under attack or put out of 
commission 4 

Mr. Tourprn. That is correct. 

Mr. Boranp. This is the only time they would come into operation ? 

Mr. Turrrn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Botanp. How many employees do you have in this program 
now $ 

Mr. Turrtn. Currently there are 11. 

Mr. Botanp. How many do you contemplate adding? 

Mr. Turrr. The 9, making a total of 20. 

Mr. Botanp. Insert page G-4 in the record at this point, please. 

(The page referred to follows :) 


PROGRAM OBJECTIVE 


1. Emergency communications program, $760,000.—The funds requested by 
GSA in fiscal year 1960 are required for completion of their initial program for 
providing emergency communications in support of the nonmilitary Federal Gov- 
ernment. The funds requested are to (1) provide the recurring costs for facili- 
ties installed for this program during fiscal years 1958 and 1959 and (2) provide 
for the maintenance staffing. 

Listed below is a breakdown of the fiscal year program costs: 

Recurring | Nonrecurring 


Annual cost of relocated relay-centers £130, 000 | =i 
Annual cost of eastern switching center B and improve (place in service | 
status 29, 200 | $1, 200 
4additional relocated relay centers (44 year) 2 15, 000 | 6, 800 
Increase capacity of Ist 11 centers 15, 000 7, 500 
Convert circuits to service status = 113, 500 | 
Distribution facilities Ist step (full year) 145, 000 2, 000 
Distribution facilities 2d step (44 year) : iA 60, 000 1. 200 
Western switching center B x 135, 000 | ota 
Personne] : ‘ ‘ 98, 600 
ins Lib oth cheb dct 
Subtotal seek hy fnew btbbdindin hastens 741, 300 | | 18, 700 
Total ae camels ; aeeaceeatng a 760, 000 


| 


Mr. Bora AND. The det ails on his page give the. reason for the amount 
requested here. Isthat-correct ? 

Mr. Turrin. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Botanp. Where do you get the money to pay these 20 people, 
the 11 and the 9 you spoke of ? 
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Mr. Tourer. That activity including the 11 employees are financed 
through the Buildings Management Fund. 

It is financed in 1959 from money appropriated to GSA. That 
item is eliminated from GSA’s budget for 1960 and is included in this 
consolidated supplemental estimate of OCDM. 

Mr. Jonas. All of these items are recurring items except personnel, 
Is that for rent ? 

Mr. Turpin. Yes, sir, for the rental of equipment and circuits. 


Post Orrice DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Botanp. We will now consider the Post Office Department and 
insert pages H-2, 3, and 4 in the record. 
(The pages referred to follow :) 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
OFFICE OF CIVIL AND DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 
VII. POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


Recapitulation of estimates by program 

















| Page refer- 1958 1959 | 1960 
| ence 
1. Headquarters program planning-.-..........- H-3 | (*) (*) | $21, 000 
2. Field training program. .-_-.-..------ Sateen a teatro ai emilick Eee etalia wriniiaie 156, 000 
Page i era nciut tatedeiipomnanuenbinn eect emesis | oti eeietiniiiancat silica 177, 000 


Recapitulation of estimates by object 





| 





| 1958 | 1959 1960 
Permanent positions.--__- SE AE Ae Salles i etree! Sabatineiioaicatiind 17 
Average employment.-__..__. ee ee Serial hcg ee arscag ack an e ect ho adaban S caieiuaaket 17 
I unite mininosce alaacetcass tandem lteaies ee $147, 400 


02 Travel.._- elirasee ash alee stastuihins odatiiois chetnisonanindoens ie car donee ; i icidalthon msiiinlietetd | 19, 500 





07 Other contractual services....____- ; * 500 
11 Contribution to retirement fund..........--- 9, 600 
RR rr eA See ee (*) (*) 177, 000 





*Obligations of $12,036 for fiscal year 1958 and $12,899 for fiscal year 1959 for these activities are reflected in 
appropriations of the Post Office Department. 


JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATE 
Post Office Department, estimate, fiscal year 1960, $177,000 


General statement 
The Presidential assignment of civil defense and defense mobilization respon- 
sibilities provides that the Post Office Department shall, consistent with the 
national plan for civil defense and defense mobilization and subject to policy 
direction and central program control by the Office of Civil and Defense Mobili- 
zation, prepare national emergency plans and programs for— 
1. The utilization of post office facilities, equipment, and manpower during 
local survival operations ; 
2. Assistance in emergency registration and locator systems. 
These plans and programs are designed to develop a state of readiness in these 
areas with respect to all degrees of national emergency including attack on the 
United States. 
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The Post Office Department with branches extending into virtually every com- 
munity in the Nation is a logical choice for the organization and putting into 
operation of a system of registration for locating displaced persons. An efficient 
system for relocating displaced persons and reuniting separated families will 
serve the vital purposes of relieving anxiety and maintaining the morale of a 
nation under attack. 


Program objectives 


Headquarters Program Planning, $21,000—These funds will provide for the 
implementation of the following programs at the national level: 

1. Preparation for publication of a technical manual, jointly by the Office of 
Civil and Defense Mobilization and the Post Office Department, for training and 
guidance of postal employees and local welfare personnel in civil defense regis- 
tration and information and related postal services, defining procedures which 
are interdependent in emergency welfare services. 

2. Development and coordination of a field training program for postal 
employees which will enable them to attain a state of readiness in central 
postal directory operations and in supporting emergency registration and related 
welfare activities for reunion of families separated as a result of an attack on 
the United States. 

3. A nationwide program for the collection and reporting of data relating 
to the types of resources for which the Post Office Department has primary 
responsibility. 

4. Institution of procedures, to be determined jointly by the Office of Civil 
and Defense Mobilization, the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and the Post Office Department, for the procurement, transportation, storage, 
and distribution of emergency change of address (postal locator) cards and 
safety notification cards, and the postattack handling of these forms. 

Field training program, $156,000.—These funds will provide for the develop- 
ment, coordination, and implementation of field training, programs, courses, 
and activities within the 15 postal regions and are designed to instruct local 
postal employees in— 

1. Civil defense registration and information objectives and procedures 
as they are related to the postal services. 

2. Establishment and maintenance of emergency locator files and opera- 

tion of the central postal directories to be activated in the postattack 
period. 

3. Methods of providing support and assistance to local emergency wel- 
fare activities concerned with answering inquiries about displaced persons 
and reuniting families. 

4. Intended usage and handling of locator cards and other basie forms 
relating to the civil defense registration and information program. 

5. Promoting cooperative emergency assistance between civil defense wel- 
fare organizations and post office employees in an attack disaster situation. 

Mr. Botanp. This request is for $177,000 for 1960. What have you 
spent in the previous years? 

Mr. Anprews. We have not undertaken any part of this program in 
nea years with the exception of furnishing assistance to the 

Yational Damage Assessment Center. That is a figure of about 
$12.000. 

Mr. Botanp. That is for 1958? 

Mr. Anprews. Yes. 

Mr. Botanp. $12,699 for 1959? 

Mr. Anprews. Yes. 

Mr. Botanp. Did you receive all of these funds in 1958 and 1959? 

Mr. Anprews. That was in our own appropriation, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. Did you not have your program started 2 or 3 years 
ago ? 

Mr. Anprews. Last year we asked for funds to procure some regis- 
tration cards, locator cards. We have undertaken that purchase. 


Mr. Tuomas. You absorbed the whole program of the Post Office 
Department last year? 
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Mr. Anprews. That particular one we included in our own request 
for funds and were granted funds for the purchase of these cards. 

Mr. Botanp. What is the $177,000 you request here for ? 

Mr. Anprews. Primarily for the assignment of a function to the 
Post Office Department which would simply mean the assisting of 
the OCDM in developing a plan for emergency registration system of 
displaced people as a result of an attack on the United States. 

Mr. Botanp. Is this the only agency that will be involved in this 
particular program ¢ 

Mr. Anprews. HEW also is involved in this program. In fact, it 
is a pretty broad program. 

Our part is assisting OCDM in registering these people once they 
are moved from the original location as the result of attack 

Mr. Botanp. You utilize the m: iunpower of the Post Office / 

Mr. Anprews. Because of our strategic locations and our manpower 
we feel we can offer a real contribution. 

Mr. Botanp. How many people have you used in this program with 
the $12,000 you had in the past 2 years ? 

Mr. Anprews. One person. 

Mr. Botanp. How many people do you contemplate using in fiscal 
1960 if the $177,000 is made available ¢ 

Mr. ANDREWS. Two people at national headquarters and one per- 
son at each of the 15 regions, a total of 17 people. 

Mr. Botanp. Questions, gentlemen ? 

It is fairly obvious why this is set up as it is with the Post Office 
Department. 

Mr. Anprews. We feel we can make a real contribution. 


Feperant AvIATION AGENCY 


Mr. Botanp. We will now take up the Federal Aviation Agency 
estimate and insert pages 1-2, 3, and 4 in the record. 
( The pages referred to follow :) 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
Orrick oF CiviL AND DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 
1X. FEDERAL AVIATION AGENCY 


Recapitulation of estimates by program 


1958 1959 1980 
” ee cientinalie ila elated 
1. Civil aviation defense functions... $125, 000 
Total. 125, 000 
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Recapitulation of estimates by objects 


1958 | 1959 1960 

Permanent positions 12.0 
Average employment_ 11.3 
01 Personal services_-- a. $70, 950 
02 Travel 7, 500 
03 Transportation of things 2, 000 
04 Communications services 1, 350 
06 Printing and reproduction. : 5, 500 
07 Other contractual services | 18, 700 
08 Supplies and materials : i 8, 600 
09 Equipment ci 5, 800 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. ‘ 4, 600 

Total. RSs J j : 125, 000 


JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATE 
Federal Aviation Agency, estimate, Fiscal Year 1960, $125,000 
General statement 

The Federal Aviation Agency is assigned responsibility for preparing national 
emergency plans and programs and furnishing guidance on disaster prepared- 
ness in air transportation. These plans and programs will be designed to de- 
velop a state of readiness adequate for all degrees of national emergency, 
including attack on the United States. 

The FAA must, to the maximum possible extent, provide for the continuing 
availability of civil airports, repair stations, and other civil aviation facilities 
in support of military requirements, civil defense, and aircraft movements neces- 
sary for survival and rehabilitation. In a preattack period, this includes neces- 
sary preparations for reducing the vulnerability of civil aviation facilities to 
the effects of nuclear attack. In an immediate postattack period, this responsi 
bility includes the assessment of remaining civil aviation resources and facil- 
ities, restoration or replacement of essential damaged facilities, and plans for 
effective use of such facilities. 

During a postattack period, when the radiological hazard would be greatest 
and most widespread, it would be critically important to maintain maximum 
effectiveness in facilitating the flow of civil air traffic required for relief and 
rescue missions. The effectiveness of air transportation would be a key factor 
in the Nation’s survival and rehabilitation after attack, because surface trans 
portation systems would be much more severely disrupted by the physical and 
radiological effects of an attack than air transportation systems, The ex- 
peditious and timely movement by air of such basic essentials as blood, food, 
and water may determine the survival of large numbers of our citizens. 

A large-scale nuclear attack on the continental United States would un- 
doubtedly create a completely revised set of air transport requirements. 
Devastated metropolitan areas and the relocation of large segments of the 
population would raise air transport requirements in new and somewhat un- 
predictable places, while at the same time the need for air transport services 
to some existing traffic hubs would have disappeared. To utilize the available 
facilities to maximum advantage for assistance and rescue missions and the 
continuing essential air transport service needed for survival and reconstruc- 
tion, requires the competent assessment on a national basis of air transport 
capabilities. 

Typical wartime problems the Federal Aviation Agency must be prepared 
to resolve include: (1) determination of the extent to which civil landing 
areas have been damaged and their operational utility impaired; (2) correla- 
tion of surviving capability with the new or evolving pattern of air transport 
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requirements; (3) determination by location of the type of air transport 
service that landing areas remaining usable after attack can accommodate under 
VFR (visual flight rules) and IFR (instrument flight rules) conditions in day- 
time and at night; and (4) identification of operationally satisfactory alter- 
nates for all-weather service and the designation for use for essential civil air 
operations. 

Evaluation and maintenance of airlift capability involves similar problems 
with respect to aircraft use. The damage to a target area may be so severe ag 
to prevent air transport aircraft from using large airports near the area, 
However, there exist many smaller airports or suitable landing areas that may 
be operationally satisfactory for use by light aircraft, thus permitting the air. 
lift of essential supplies and personnel (medical, food, etc.) into the stricken 
area until larger airports can be restored to operational use. 

The availability of aircraft repair and maintenance facilities after an attack 
occurs is a primary factor in determining what air operations can be con- 
ducted and sustained effectively, whether under civil or military control. This 
requires the FAA to develop a wartime capability for determining reliably: (1) 
the number and type of aircraft available; (2) their load-carrying (passenger 
and cargo) capacity, operating limitation and landing area requirements; (3) 
the available landing areas and their operational limitations; and (4) the 
location and type of available repair services for aircraft. 

To ensure the maximum possible availability of civil aviation resources after 
an attack on the United States requires that appropriate preattack measures 
be taken to reduce the vulnerability of civil aviation facilities and to minimize 
the effects of damage to such facilities arising from nuclear attack. This in- 
volves the development of plans, procedures, and standards covering: (1) 
protective actions to be taken by the management of civil aviation facilities 
prior to a national emergency, (2) the survival actions to be taken during and 
immediately following an attack, and (3) recovery actions to be taken during 
the postattack restoration and rehabilitation period. 

Information on the actions required may be disseminated to approximately 
3,300 airports, 250 air carrier operating and maintenance headquarters, 580 
repair stations, 2,200 air agencies and air-taxi operations bases, and 1,200 
non-Federal civil aviation communications stations and dispatching centers. 


Program objectives 


The estimate of $125,000 requested for the civil aviation defense functions 
will provide for carrying out during fiscal year 1960 assigned responsibilities 
of the following nature: 

1. Providing technical guidance to the aviation industry for the protection of 
essential civil aviation operating facilities against the hazards of nuclear 
attack and for reducing the vulnerability of essential civil aviation facilities 
against attack. 

2. Providing technical guidance to States, counties, municipalities, and others 
engaged in the operation of public airports suitable for use in the event of 
national emergency on measures to reduce vulnerability to damage and develop- 
ing plans for the direction of Federal activities with respect to the emergency 
clearance and restoration of essential civil airports and landing facilities in 
damaged area. 

3. Developing plans, procedures, and technical standards to ensure the maxi- 
mum utilization of repair stations and other civil aviation facilities required 
for the support of essential aircraft movements. 

4. Maintaining liaison with the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization at 
the national and regional level to ensure coordinated dissemination of non- 
military defense information to the owners and managers of the civil aviation 
facilities. 

5. Developing plans, procedures, and technical standards for the application 
of Defense Mobilization Order I-19 and the national shelter policy to the 
Nation's civil airport facilities. 


Mr. Bretscn. If I may suggest a correction on I-2. Average em- 
ployment should be 8 instead of 11.3. 


Mr. Botanp. In your request for $125,000 for fiscal 1960 what do 
you intend to do? 
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Mr. Bretscu. These are funds needed to develop a planning pro- 
gram for the defense of the civil aviation industry for which no plans 
have yet been made. 

Mr. Botanp. What sorts of plans would you use? What is the 
purpose of planning this? 

Mr. Bretscu. Plans are intended to develop guidance for the pro- 
tection of civil airports, public airports, airline operating bases, and 
repair stations so they might remain in operation under postattack 
conditions. 

Mr. Botanp. You develop the plans. What do you do with the 
plans? 

Mr. Brerscu. The plans would be disseminated to the people who 
actually own and operate these facilities. 

We intend to help them help themselves in an emergency, this 
general guidance to be given on a national basis. 

Mr. Boranp. Is this in reference to all civilian airports, large and 
small ? 

Mr. Bretscn. Yes, sir. It should be available to all. 

Mr. Botanp. You have done nothing in the past in this program. 
This is the first time you have gone into it. Is this true? 

Mr. Bretscu. Nothing has been done on this at all. 

Mr. Botanp. This is a new program, and you work in cooperation 
with OCDM? 

Mr. Brerscu. That is correct. 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Boland, let me interrupt you just 1 minute? 
What can he do to protect. these if he does not have some Nike-Zeus 
and some of the other facilities 250 miles away from the airport? 

Mr. Botanp. As I get it, this is not their problem. Their problem 
is just to develop plans and tell them what ought to be done and what 
can be done. 

It seems to be a vast program with reference to this. 

Mr. Tuomas. You cannot control the military. The military will 
have to do the protecting. 

Mr. Botanp. The military is not in this. 

Mr. Bretscu. We do not plan to protect them from destruction. 
We plan to give them guidance as to how to operate if they have been 
damaged. If they have been destroyed we shall no longer be con- 
cerned with them. 

Mr. Tuomas. This is an afterattack program ? 

Mr. Bretscu. That is correct. But it is actions that need to be 
taken before an emergency so they will be able to take care of them- 
selves if they have been somewhat damaged. 

Mr. Botanp. That would not seem to be very difficult. It seems 
to me the ordinary person who runs an airport would know what to 
do after he has been hit. He has to fix the runways and get them in 
operation again. What kind of plans can you give the ordinary 
airport ? 

Mr. Bretscn. These will be largely the same plans that the Office 
of Civil and Defense Mobilization provides for the guidance of the 
general public in matters like radiological monitoring, in the develop- 
ment of normal civil defense actions. 

Mr. Botanp. This information is identical with information that 
will be given to all other segments.of population and all other areas. 
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Why can’t the same information come from some other agency ? 

Why can’t OCDM give to them instead of you developing the plans? 
They know it. 

Mr. Bretscn. Actually, this information needs to be adapted to 
the particular needs of airports or repair stations. 

Mr. Botanp. Why ¢ 

Mr. Brerscu. These anata we feel are going to be extremely 
important in the postattack period because of the gre: af reliance that 
will have to be placed upon air transportation. 

Mr. Borann. The airports ? 

Mr. Brerscu. That is correct, and the airline operating head. 
quarters, their maintenance bases, repair stations throughout the coun 
try. I think the chief element for consideration is the fact that in 
the event of a nuclear attack on the United States, a great reliance 
shall have to be placed upon our available air transportation facilities, 
Surface systems of transportation are going to be considerably dis- 
rupted by damage: air systems are going to suffer some damage, but 
the nature of the aircraft is such that it does not have to follow fixed 
routes. It does not need particular terminals. It needs a terminal 
somewhere in order to operate. 

Mr. Jonas. Will you yield ¢ 

Mr. Botanp. Yes. 

Mr. Jonas. Is one of the answers to his question the fact that you 
people are in direct touch with all of the airports and if the Gov- 
ernor’s office should undertake to do this he would have to create an 
entirely new chain of communication ? 

Mr. Horen. I think that is right. 

For instance, we do prepare pli ins to a great extent, as you men 
tioned, Congressman, with reference to the protection that is needed 
at these airports. However, we do have to have those transmitted 
to these authorities. 

Mr. THomas. Mr. Boland raises the question: who in the world will 
be better prepared to take care of this damage than the hometown 
folks who have been running the airport ? 

If you have some technical equipment that is knocked out, if you 
get into that field, you may have a point, but you have not said that 
vet. 

Mr. Bretscn. In our planning. we are concerned primarily with 
the maximum utilization of what is left. There will be a great dea! 
left in this after an attack, but it may be in the wrong places. 

We need to identify the locations of these things and somehow 
aline the planning for the utilization of aircraft with the available 
facilities. One of the major problems here is at damage assessment 
program, to determine precisely what is left and where it is. 

In this we have made or taken no action at all. This is part of the 
program we propose. 

Mr. Tuomas. I would imagine they could bomb a plant at night and 
by next day the plant would be running, and, if they had planes there, 
they would have planes taking off the field in 2 hours. 

T have heard that said. 

Mr. Horen. That was in World War II. In this case you have to 
have some shielding so that personnel could operate the equipment 
which is left. 
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Maybe the attack was not on this particular airport. It might have 
been 500 or 200 miles away. What we ultimately want to have is a 
capability of operating airplanes out of these areas where you had 
not had the actual ground zero strike. 

Mr. Jonas. Would you yield one other moment ? 

Mr. Botanp. Yes. 

Mr. Jonas. I can see why you might need some central direction to 
use airport operators where the military i is not in charge. 

I would assume that on any Air Force field or military field there 
would be ground crews fully instructed, but a remote airfield out here 
somewhere, entirely used by civilians, might not have the initiative 
or might now know ex xactly how to proceed. 

I assume that part of this program, or the major part, would be 
directed at that sort of situation. 

Mr. Brerscn. Entirely civil airports. 

Mr. Tromas. How many jobs did he say were in this program ? 

Mr. Boranp. Eleven. Is that the number of jobs? 

Mr. Brerscu. ‘Twelve positions. 

Mr. Botanp. I have no more questions. 

Mr. THomas. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Mr. Botanp. Thank you, Governor. 

Thank you very much. 


Tuourspay, JUNE 18, 1959. 
(‘ONSTRUCTION OF FACILITIES 


Program and financing 




















Perot io 37 HST 


Presently Revised 
available, estimate, Increase 
fiscal year fiscal year 
| 1960 1960 
nd feted : 3 } - 9. 
Program by activities: Construction of underground control | 
center ; é shane eieieiaaadel | 52, 700, 000 $2, 700, 000 
Financing: Appropriation (new obligational authority) 2, 700, 000 2, 700, 000 
| { | 
Object classification 
Presently Revised 
available, estimate, Inerease 
fiscs al year fiscal year 
1960 1960 
| 
49 


® Services performed by other agencies cetih chile d—oiel $2, 700, 000 | $2, 700, 000 


Mr. Tuomas. We shall take up the seialiiaaics nti x request for the 


“Construction of facilities, Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization” 


in the amount of $2,700,000. 
(The estimate was submitted subsequently in H. Doe. 182.) 
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JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


The justification of the supplemental estimate will be inserted in the 
record on this point. 
(The justification follows :) 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
OFFIce OF CIVIL AND DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 
CONSTRUCTION OF FACILITIES 


“For expenses necessary for the- design, construction and equipment of @ 
protected regional facility for the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilizution, 
$2,700,000 to remain available until expended. 


“(50 U.S.C. App. 2251-2297). Supplemental estimate 1960, $2,700,000.” 
JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATE 
Construction of underground control center, $2,700,000 


General statement 


After Operational Alert 1958, it was the unanimous recommendation of the 
Seminar Group on Operational Readiness that the capability of the Federal Goy- 
ernment to operate at the regional level under emergency conditions must be 
strengthened. The direct effect of attack, as well as fallout, could divide the 
Nation into an unpredictable number of “islands of survival.” Planning and 
analysis to date make it clear that decentralized Federal guidance and control 
will be necessary under attack emergency. Well-protected regional operational 
sites will provide the basis for this decentralized Federal guidance, control, and 
leadership. 


Summary of requirements. 

Surveys conducted thus far indicate that the best locations for the protected 
centers are probably in the general areas of the present eight regional offices of 
the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization. However, the specific location of 
these centers will be determined by such factors as the vulnerability of the area, 
availability of communications, transportation, other support facilities, and the 
location of other Federal agencies. 

Each regional control center will serve as a subordinate or alternate command 
headquarters. Any one of them might be required to operate independently, or 
even to direct the total Federal recovery effort. Therefore, the existence of 
eight protected control centers will add flexibility to national leadership by 
making a protected point of operation accessible and available to the President, 
Cabinet officers, the Director of OCDM, appropriate representatives from the 
departments and other agencies no matter where within the United States they 
might be. The provision of eight protected centers means that key Government 
officials, while in this country, will never be more than about 750 miles from such 
acenter. The shortening of probable warning time makes the ready accessibility 
of a protected control center of highest importance. 

The proposed centers for the regional civil defense and defense mobilization 
activities of government are for use in day-to-day operations as well as in an 
emergency. They will be the basis for OCDM every day regional operations. 

Regional directors of OCDM or their successors in an attack emergency will 
coordinate and, in appropriate circumstances, direct the civil defense and 
defense mobilization activities of the Federal agency field establishment within 
their regions. The centers will also house designated numbers of other agency 
personnel, including executive reservists, and limited numbers of personnel 
who before an emergency would perform liaison with their own regional 
headquarters and assist the OCDM regional directors in the coordination of 
the overall regional program. In an emergency, if other agencies are unable 
to operate at their regular or alternate sites—and contact with national head- 
quarters has been disrupted—agency liaison representatives at the OCDM 
regional control centers will assist the OCDM regional directors in making 
necessary decisions and will be prepared to take actions, as may be indicated 
and are feasible, with respect to their own agencies’ functions. 
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Planning for these facilities has been related to the requirement for 500 
personnel under emergency conditions. This figure was developed from the 
field experience of OCDM regional directors in day-to-day operations and in 
exercises, particularly Operation Alert. In addition, the number of other 
agency personnel as listed on page 5 have been furnished by each agency on 
the basis of numbers required to carry out their functions at the regional 
centers. 

Each regional center will be designed to provide adequate protection from 
radiation and have 30 pounds per square inch of blast protection with an effec- 
tive filter system. The filter system will protect not only against the radio- 
logical hazard but also biological and chemical hazards. Communications will 
pe installed with the necessary backup system connecting the site with the 
classified location (OQCDM), with operational headquarters (OCDM), with 
States within the regions, and with regional Federal agency facilities—normal 
and emergency. Design criteria have been prepared for protective features, 





operational and equipment requirements, and the functional layout. These 
basic criteria are reflected in exhibits included in this request. 
Detailed requirement 

This supplemental request finances the construction of the first protected 


regional control center. It is proposed that this center be located near Denton, 
J'ex., the city which houses the regional office for OCDM region 5. 

Engineers of the General Services Administration and the Office of Civil and 
Defense Mobilization have developed a preliminary cost estimate of $2,700,000 
for this facility. These funds will provide the structure, including the facili- 
ties and equipment for heating, lighting, air conditioning, and an elevator. 
Also included are auxiliary power and water supplies. 

The structure will be about 140 feet by 160 feet. It will have two small struc- 
tures above ground and two levels underground. It will provide 30 pounds per 
square inch blast protection and will incorporate a filter system against radio- 
active particles and biological and chemical agents. The upper level includes 
the operations room, communications center, decontamination chamber and 
office space for use in an emergency or in day-to-day operations. The lower 
level contains the emergency sleeping areas, much of the mechanical equipment 
and additional office space. 

Design criteria for this facility will provide capacity space for 300 other agency 
personnel and 200 OCDM personnel. The staffing pattern for this regional con- 
trol center is given below. 


Stafing pattern for proposed control center 


(a) Other Federal agencies 


Total 

(1) Professional: emergency 
PRUNE ee Fee i So) oe oo scons peicit cca asta ea ae 
Atomic Energy Commission______________ ns eA fan ta 19a 
Ciwil. Service: Cotimigsions;< awe ce ba ee be 2 
a ieidhdininite cides iaias 14 
DN ip ca a partner seco as caibscnteadsdeeseae iecata tie 3 
Peuere: AvigGen mercy... ee ee 2 
Federal Communications Commission____.____ biS 2 oe 2 
Federal’ Power Commission... 4 et 1 
DORI, | I I i i Be 4 
General Services Administration__.....-........... 4 
Health, Education, and Welfare..--.).. = 23 
Housing and Home Finance Agency____/___-__ Setanta 
interior ........ pdintetbastc heathen Sake enticing bhads dient, Pa ee 22 
Interstate Commerce Commission.___.~-...-.. 4 
a = 
Labor eens eeslercs Mbt i'aleleecSk Gatien cde, Boe ac aed 10 
POM Ayame oS fe ee is £ — E eee : 
Selective Service System_____- Bede eA EEL i eae eet res eee 4 
LPOSSULT 1 tlc. iat Mitichiits cien hii pitas rachen Lark in tle Se 8 
Veterans’ Administration__________ Bo a 
Total professional-Government____________ Raper! igi | 
American Red-Crossec0203 0 sr oak Rae 8 
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Staffing pattern for proposed control center—Continued 


Total 
(a) Other Federal agencies—Continued emergency 
PEN lai ioe esd ce aie or ee Sec ESS) dae ieegeleemines ates I 
I iid eben Sk Se mend ors pie 
I a sk cig a Em pn ieee eeb ant ses 
Total, other agencies, Government and Red Cross- as _. 300 
(b) OQCDM: 
(1) Regular staff- a ed sicecene casi 100 
(2) Reservists and State CD representatives____._._____-_-_------_. 100 
is ie ilbeelchepen es Sttaabsel jcnletaceuel 
i i scien sian nee a 


Construction of this center will be handled through the General Services Admin- 
istration which will be requested to award a contract for this facility. 

Gentlemen, we have with us our very able and distinguished friend, 
Gov. Leo A. Hoegh, the Director of the Office of Civil Defense 
Mobilization. 

We are always glad to have you, Governor. What have we before 
us now ? 

Mr. Horen. I will make a brief statement. 

Mr. Tromas. $2,700,000 for expenses necessary for the design, 
construction, and equipping of a facility for the Office of Civil and 
Defense Mobilization. 

Is this a pilot plant? How many will you build? 

Mr. Horen. Eventually one in each regional center. We have eight 
regions. 

Mr. Tuomas. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Tuomas. What is the ultimate cost ? 

Mr. Hore. $2,700,000. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is the purpose of it? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Horcn. If I may read this statement. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, when appearing 
before this committee yesterday, I did not realize that I would be 
hack quite so soon to support another request. 

During the past year I have found evidence of an overwhelming 
need for strengthening our capability in the field. It has been shown 
in recent test exercises, for example, that to recover from an attack 
of any great magnitude the Federal Government should have control 
centers for continuity of Federal direction in the field—rallying points 
for recovery actions. 

After operation alert 1957 and 1958, it was the unanimous recom- 
mendation of the seminar group on operational readiness, that the 
capability of the Federal Government to operate at the regional level 
under emergency conditions must be strengthened. The attack pat- 
tern of that exercise showed that there would be islands of survival 
throughout the United States which must have the capability for 
independent action. 

Protected regional control centers bear a strong relationship to 
national survival. The eight OCDM regional centers would provide 
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bases for decentralized Federal control and leadership. Protected, 
they would greatly increase the probability for continuity of Fed- 
eral direction, and would be the rallying points for recovery action. 

“ach regional control center justifies protection as a subordinate, 
or an alternate command headquarters. Any one of them might be 
required to operate independently, or even to direct initially the total 
Federal recovery effort. 

The shortening of probable warning time makes the accessibility 
of a protected control center to key personnel highly important. 

These proposed control points for the regional civil defense and 
defense mobilization activities of Government, are for use for day-to- 
day operations, as well as in an attack emergency. They will be used 
by OCDM and the other departments and agencies. The structures 
are designed on an austere basis. They will house 200 employees 
for day-to-day work, and 500 in an emergency. 

The centers will be strategically located in relation to all pertinent 
factors such as vulnerability of areas—availability of communiea- 
tions, transportation, and other support facilities. 

It is proposed that the first such center be located near Denton, 
Tex., the city which houses the regional office for OCDM region 5. 
It is 35 miles from Dallas and 41 miles from Fort Worth. It is 
our first alternate Federal control center. 

The structure would be 140 by 160 feet. It would have two small 
structures above ground as shown in the sketch and two levels under- 
ground. It will provide 30 pounds per square inch blast protection, 
and will incorporate a filter system against radioactive particles and 
biological and chemical agents. 

The upper level includes the operations room, communications cen- 
ter, decontamination chamber, and office space for use in an emergency 
or in day-to-day operations. 

The lower level contains the emergency sleeping areas, much of 
the mechanical equipment, and additional office space. 

We require the local community to provide the land and utility con- 
nections without cost to the Federal Government. This has been as- 
sured by Denton, Tex. 

We have had what is known as Operation Alert for the past several 
years. We have different attack patterns, and then we evaluate these 
attack patterns as to what our damages are and what is the effect upon 
the Federal Government’s overall coordination and direction. 


NEED FOR DECENTRALIZATION OF FEDERAL CONTROL 


We have concluded, after studying two of these exercises, in 1957 
and in 1958, that there would be islands of survival created by a 
nuclear attack in this country, and it is essential that we have de- 
centralization of Federal control to such an extent that we would be 
able to operate independently at each of these regional headquarters, 
and that the regional headquarters would have the capability of op- 
erating as the national, or the Federal, control center initially. 

We have recognized 

Mr. Tuomas. Are you going underground with it? 

Mr. Hore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tomas. How deep? 

Mr. Horeu. We would be underground at least 6 feet. 


42172—59——_17 
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Mr. Tuomas. Will any part of the building show above ground? 

Mr. Horcu. Two parts of it, one place where we have an elevator 
and the other place where you would have a reception room for the 
every-day current use. 

Mr. Tuomas. Six feet deep is not deep enough, is it ? 

Mr. Hoxeu. With reinforced concrete underneath that is sufficient, 
sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. It will be only 6 feet beneath the street level ? 

Mr. Hore. Yes, with reinforced concrete. 

Mr. Txomas. Suppose you build this? Every State capital, every 
Army command, and then first thing you know somebody in Congress 
will say, “We had better move out of the District of Columbia and 
build a place in the country somewhere.” 

You are setting a pattern now. You are not standing still. 


STATE CONTROL CENTERS 


Mr. Horeu. The State governments are setting the pattern. Right 
at this time there are 15 States governments—— 

Mr. Tuomas. That already have done this? 

Mr. Horcu. Either have completed construction or have it under- 
way for control centers. That is for the Governor, his immediate 
staff, and for the necessary emergency personnel to be able to operate. 

We, of course, have that capability from a national level. As you 
know, we have a relocation site from which we would operate. 

However, we feel it is most important that the regional offices have 
this capability because they are down close to the State governments 
and the local governments so they can constantly coordinate, com- 
municate, control, and direct from a Federal level. 

We recognize that in the event of an attack it will be primarily 
the rsponsibility of the mayor and his personnel in the city to carry 
on and to support the people. 

Initially, it is people who have to do it, but then the local govern- 
ment has to get in a position to respond in order to serve its ‘people. 

Then the State government has to have that capability of coming 
in to support the local. 

Then the Federal Government, through this regional office, which 
would be occupied not only by the Office of Civil and Defense Mobiliza- 
tion, but also by 





SIZE OF REGIONAL CENTER 


Mr. Tuomas. How many people will it house? Pardon me for 
interrupting. 

Mr. Horen. For everyday operation it would house approximately 
200 people. 

Mr. THomas. What would be the square footage? 

Mr. Horex. 140 by 160 feet, and it is in two layers. There are two 
stories underground. 

Mr. Tuomas. You will not get two stories 6 feet underground, will 
you ¢ 

Mr. Horan. The top of that would be 6 feet underground and then 
the balance of it would be farther below the ground. 

Mr. Tuomas. How much deeper? 

Mr. Horex. To accommodate two floors. 
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Mr. Tuomas. It must be 20 feet deep, then. 
Mr. Horeu. It would be about 20 to 24 feet. 
Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Rooney ? 


CAPACITY OF BUILDING 


Mr. Rooney. How many people are you going to set up in this under- 
ground building after you have erected it? Will it be 5002 

Mr. Horan. It would have the ultimate emergency capacity of 500. 

In other words, it can be augmented by not only our staff but it 
could be augmented by other Federal agency staffs and by executive 
reservists that would be sup yporting them. 

Mr. Tuomas. It isa working space for 200 people ? 

Mr. Roonry. No; 500 people. 

Mr. Hore. 200—but ultim: itely it can be expanded to serve 500, 

Some of them would be sleeping. You have to operate on a shift 
basis so you would have around-the-clock coverage. 


COST PER SQUARE FOOT 


Mr. Tuomas. How much is this a square foot ? 

Did you figure it out, Mr. Rooney ¢ 

It is 140 by 100? 

Mr. Horen. 140 by 160 and it is two stories underground. 
Mr. THomas. How much a square foot does that figure out ? 


Mr. Horcu. It costs approximately $44 per square foot under- 
ground. 


Mr. Tuomas. Isthat land and utility cost ? 

Mr. Horcu. The land is furnished by the community where we 
put in this type of a structure; however, it also includes utilities. 

Mr. Tromas. $24 a square foot for ordinary surface concrete build- 
ing? That isexceptionally high. 

Mr. Horexn. That is the below ground. Above ground it is $23 a 
square foot but below ground it is $44 a square foot. That is the 
estimate of GSA’s engineers now. That includes, of course, the utili- 
ties and includes all the nec essary equipment to make it prove protec- 
tive from radioactive fallout. 

Mr. Tuomas. It is not going to include the communications setup ? 


Mr. Horen. No, sir. “Most of communications are there now. 
They would be transferred in. 


Mr. Roonry. What is the population there? 
Mr. Horen. It has 21,000 people. 


PROXIMITY TO DALLAS AND FORT WORTH 


Mr. Roonry. How far away is the nearest big city? 


Mr. Horcu. It is 35 miles to Dallas, Tex., and 41 miles to Fort 
Worth. 


Mr. Rooney. What is the nearest next large city ? 
Mr. Horan. That would probably be Houston, Tex. 


Mr. Rooney. You are quite a distance from Houston. 
Mr. Horan. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Tuomas. 250 miles. 


Mr. Rooney. I thought this program was primarily concerned with 
the dense population areas. How do you account for locating this 
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facility down in Denton, Tex., outside of the fact that the distin- 
guished gentleman from Texas happens to be chairman of this sub- 
committee ? 


DENTON AS ALTERNATE FEDERAL CONTROL CENTER 


Mr. Hoxreu. There are two reasons for Denton, Tex.; one is that it 
is a minimum of 25 miles from a target city. In other words, 35 
miles is the distance to the closest target city. Secondly, Denton, 
Tex., because of its general location which is relatively safe and well 
dispersed has been designated as the first alternate Federal control 
center in this Nation should the National Government be knocked out, 
Please keep in mind that it would be near one of the largest Federal 
centers in the country. There are over 16,000 Federal employees in 
the Dallas-Fort Worth area. There are 9,236 working in Dallas and 
6,769 in Fort Worth. 

Mr. Jonas. Pardon me. Do you want that statement you just made 
on the record ? 

Mr. Horcu. It is the first alternate control center in case the Federal 
Government should be knocked out ? 

Mr. Jonas. Yes. Do you want that on the record ¢ 

Mr. Hoercu. I think that is a matter of record with our national 
plan for civil and defense mobilization. We have set it out, sir. 

Mr. Jonas. Thirty five miles from a target area by accident makes 
you susceptible to any sort of missile attack, does it not ! 

Mr. Horeu. The degree of error of missiles is supposed to vary from 
1 to5 nautical miles. 

One reason we have put it 35 miles from the target city is to make 
sure that we would not be knocked out from the blast, the thermal 
effects, or the immediate radiation. This structure, of course, is de- 
signed to withstand 30 pounds per square inch overpressure in addi- 
tion to fallout protection so that the control and the communications 
would not be lost. 

OTHER REGIONAL CENTERS 


Mr. THomas. When does the estimate come up for the others? You 
cannot build one unless you build them all. You have eight regional 
offices. Where are they located ? 

Mr. Horeu. The others are located in Harvard, Mass., which is 
approximately 30 miles out of Boston, Mass. 

Mr. Tuomas. I have been there two or three times. Go ahead. 

Mr. Horcu. We have one at Thomasville, Ga., which is out of Talla- 
hassee about 40 miles; one outside of Denver, Colo.; another regional 
office in Battle Creek, Mich.; another one in Everett, Wash., which is 
about 30 miles north of Seattle. 

Another one at Santa Rosa, Calif., which is approximately 35 miles 
north of San Francisco. We have one more at Olney, Md. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is out in Maryland about 25 miles from 
Washington. 

Mr. Horcu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TxHomas. Your pattern is to get outside the big towns in an 
area. Isthat the pattern ? 

Mr. Horen, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. When do you intend to build these others? 
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Mr. Horeu. We would not intend to come back to the Congress until 
after this one has been constructed to make sure that this one is right. 

We feel that. we know it is right, but. we would probably come back 
to you in fiscal year 1962, unless a tremendous emergency would be 
created in the interim, and ask for additional funds to build at least 
two at that time. 

Mr. THomas. But you are sure as soon as you progress a little fur- 
ther you intend to build one in at least eight of your regional offices? 

Mr. Horen. Yes, sir. We have only eight regional offices. 

Mr. Tuomas. In the spots you have just mentioned ? 

Mr. Horen. Yes, sir; in the general vicinity. 

Mr. THomas. Are there any further questions, gentlemen ? 


REASONS FOR REGIONAL CENTERS 


Mr. Horen. May I add in conclusion what we feel are the four 
reasons for it : One is for a base for decentralized Federal control; sec- 
ondly, an alternate headquarters; third, accessibility of the center to 
key personnel; and fourth, day-to-day operations. 

Mr. Tuomas. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 


USE OF NATIONAL GUARD 


Mr. Jensen. Are you making full use of the National Guard in 
every State? 

Mr. Horau. We are, sir, and we have arrangements perfected with 
the Department of Defense whereby the Governor would have the 
immediate use of the National Guard troops outside of the six which 


are-——— 


Mr. Jensen. And the Reserve officers ? 

Mr. Horen. I am just talking now about the National Guard—out- 
side of the six which have been given an “M”-day assignment. 

The Governor would have use of them in order to assist him in 
the immediate emergency. 

However, we would have the right in time, as we would see fit, to 
federalize the National Guard should National Guard troops in one 
State not be needed in that State but needed in some other State in 
order to relieve damage and suffering. 

Mr. JENSEN. Of course, you do not have the authority to federalize 
the national troops. That would have to come from the President. 


Mr. Horcu. That is right, 


DATE OF CONSIDERATION OF ESTIMATE BY BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


Mr. Rooney. Excuse me. I would be derelict in my duties if I did 
not inquire as to when you were to the Bureau of the Budget with 
regard to this request. 

Mr. Horeu. Sir, this was submitted, as you know, within the ex- 
ecutive dep: wrtment for guidance and direction. 

Mr. Rooney. I am asking about the Bureau of the Bud 


Mr. Horen. It probably went to them, sometime in the last ee or 3 
weeks. 
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Mr. Rooney. When were these plans drawn up? I notice these 
plans attached to the justifications. When were these drawn ? 

Mr. Horan. These were drawn rather recently. I would say they 
would be drawn within the last 2 months. 

Mr. Rooney. There is nothing classified about this, is there, in any 
respect ? 

Mr. Horen. No, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. You probably just forgot to mention it when you were 
here yesterday. You knew you w ould be back here today ? 

Mr. Horeu. I did not realize .it was going to be presented today. 
I thought that it was going to come over later. 

I would have been willing to discuss it yesterday but I did not 
realize I was coming over today. 

Mr. Rooney. Thank you, Governor. 

Mr. Jonas. May I ask one question ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Jonas. 

Mr. Jonas. This is just for construction money you are asking 
now? 

PROTECTIVE FACTORS IN CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Horeu. This is for construction money, but it includes pro- 
tection from blast, fallout, radiological, chemical, and biological fac- 
tors. 

Mr. Jonas. It is all for construction ¢ 

Mr. Horen. Yes, sir; including drawings. 

Mr. Jonas. What will it cost to maintain it after you occupy it? 

Do you have any figures on that ? 

Mr. Horan. No. We are going to use this day in and day out for 
everyday operations—not just for emergency. 

I cannot give you a definite figure. 

Mr. Jonas. You are going to occupy it as soon as it is constructed 
permanently ?¢ 

Mr. Horen. Yes, sir. We will move out of rental property and 
we move into this. 

PRESENT RENTAL COSTS 


Mr. Tuomas. How much rental are vou paying now ? 

Mr. Jonas. I would like to know if you have any idea how much 
the increased cost will be. 

Mr. Horen. Sir, I would think that it would be less cost. 

I have talked to people in the Swedish andNorwegian Govern- 
ments that maintain centers and factories like this underground. 
They say it ismuch less than if it were overground. 

Mr. Tuomas. How much rent are you paying now ? 

Give us an approximate figure. 

Mr. Horcu. We can supply that for the record. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


Space occupied by OCDM Region V at Denton, Tezr., (rental is paid by GSA 


contract ) 
SR eT) a A Decanters eteraeson ——e ww Et... aoe 
Spm, oats Ue eh i eee lk sq. ft_. 9,530 
I a rales at thedh Wa denpuindhietidt— +4. biid: $12, 468. 28 
as eae cece iowa eb aioe er ipimiinbias es nase en et $ 1, 308. 00 
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Mr. Horeu. We rent property down here from the small college 
in Denton, Tex. That small college needs its space. That is another 
reason we would like to use this. 


SIZE OF REGIONAL STAFF 


Mr. Jonas. How many people do you have at Denton, Tex.? 

Mr. Hore. Approximately 75 associated directly with OCDM, 
sir. 

Mr. Jonas. Is that all that will go into this location ¢ 

Mr. Horcu. Approximately 75 “plus Federal agency personnel that 
will have offices in this structure as they mentioned yesterday. 

Mr. Rooney. It will be 75 plus 125 of your own people will it not? 

Mr. Horcu. We estimate, for instance, that there are approxi- 
mately 75 people in our regional office today. That will be backed 
up by approximately 100 people from Federal agencies and 25 from 
States representatives as well as Red Cross workers and executive 
reservists. There are 16,000 Federal employees in the Dallas-Fort 
Worth area. 

Mr. Tuomas. Do not build it too small. If we allow any money at 
all, build it so that under emergency conditions, it is large enough to 
take care of twice of the present staff. 

Mr. Horcn. It has an everyday capacity of 200 but emergency 
capacity of 500. 

(Off the record.) 


UTILITIES 


Mr. Horeu. There is one more point I want to mention to this 
committee. 

We require the local community to furnish the ground and the 
connections to the sewer and the utilities and in this instance, Denton, 
Tex., is prepared and has the ground free for the Gov ernment’s use 
and will comply with the above requirement, 

Mr. Tuomas. Thank you, sir. 

Come back to see us. 
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JUNE 18, 1959. 


OUTDOOR RECREATION RESOURCES REVIEW 
COMMISSION 


WITNESSES 


LAURANCE 8S. ROCKEFELLER, CHAIRMAN 


HON. AL ULLMAN, MEMBER AND REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF OREGON 


FRANCIS W. SARGENT, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


Program and financing 


1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 


| 

| 

Program by activities: Inventory and evaluation of nation- | | 
wide recreation resources (total obligations) _--. ‘ $100, 000 | 

} 


*£ i $1, 100, 000 
Financing: 
Unobligated balance brought forward__....._--.- ndidetine ea ..| — 50, 000 
Unobligated balance carried forward _--- : ; WO GT Bom cccnmaees 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) ----.----- 150, 000 1, 050, 000 





Object classification 





1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 











Total number of permanent positions abe : ‘ 19 | 38 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions__- : ae 1 3 
Average number of all employeés. - - Laue ; sas ; | 4 | 38 
Number of employees at end of year_-.._._.- | 17 | 38 
Average GS grade and salary. ..-.........--.-----------------| | 10.8 $8, 478 | 10.2 "$8, 051 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions._--- talactadiataol wa ee $33, 000 | $289, 600 
Positions other than permanent_______- 9, 000 | 27, 200 
Other personal services. ..........--...---.-- i , ans 5, 000 | 8, 200 
Total personal services___-......--- a sates accgul rpbsehsaneetal 47, 000 325, 000 
a a tice cis wien 10, 000 64, 500 
04 Communication services._.......-..---- : same caseae 4,000 | 15, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction.___..---- aa Ghiestnniaraaia at la tains iene eel 2, 000 | 25, 000 
07 Other contractual services __-- nwa wenenennnenenn-|anreen---2e- | 5, 000 | 590, 000 
Services performed by other agencies. = ; Se stonth les : 9, 000 | 50, 000 
08 Supplies and materials...............--- eek Ss jae daca eee ke : 5, 000 | 5, 000 
09 Equipment--_--..-- tans aaa plies ecieei 15, 500 6, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions...______- papansenioabentewses 2, 200 | 18, 800 
15 Taxes and ee | ss iniciniigidleitas calcd 300 | 7 
NO dais ek 2s al lenenasiess L Sneedeadbuay 100, 000 | 1, 100, 000 
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Detail of personal services 
































1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 
| Num- Total | Num- Total 
Grades and ranges: ber salary| ber salary 
Special positions at rates equal to or in excess of $15,375: 
Mxsctmrve Director... oa te arr od Py Sap -| 1 $21,500} 1 $21,500 
GS-17. $15,375 to $16,335: 
Assistant to the Executive Director.............-..-.-|.-.--.-.--.--- 1 15,392 1 15, 392 
Assistant in charge of evaluation and review.__.....--|_------.------ adie tai saoh aa 1 15, 392 
Assistant in charge of research... .-- .....2 225 deli l ie. 1 15,392 1 15, 392 
GS-16. $14,190 to $15,150: 
I AR CR Oe So i ceinig cnginedbdeinkrinnebeanimetnewests 1 14,206 1 14, 206 
ae samantha aera Septet ed fein psdh idl ieeh allie: 1 14,206 1 14, 206 
GS-15. $12,770 to $13,970: Research specialist_.............]_..-..-.--.---]-----.-- Act 1 12, 77 
GS-14. $11,355 to $12,555: Research specialist...........--|...--.-------- 1 11,357 4 45, 428 
GS-18. $9,890 to $11,090: 
I eB ans nnn teen andaahrarcenteincaneavceearce 1 9, 901 1 10, 150 
Research specialist... ...---- Lakaqbontedad aL beihn. 2ssceeone rey) 9, 901 4 39, 604 
eee. Se OO SIS «obo ence suedcs ccbbsdushaguatenclsaccususccdadl 1 8, 341 2 16, 682 
a ice AE low na acbanly 2 14,060 2 14, 060 
ne ee en nc unpinateurnacrinesm suendneee 1 6, 906 2 12, 896 
Seed, (Se I dct ook damnbogeeoee Shell cdikedehtbeet 3 14,976 4 19, 968 
GS-6. $4,400 to $5,300. ...........-.........- in itty Shiela tiglinitnle | acta an Spee } 4 17, 972 8 36, 110 
a a ce i al 2 8,112 
Se, ST a anne dabanneanodenceeanenneeh Skee Riockere en 2 7, 530 
ON, sci eibited dips emnktetinnpininmdveieen A” aaepth 19 174,110 | 388 319,399 
Deduct lapses.........-- Set gins niin Saal ae Pcie i hapiiapinenrs aoe cok Sood aa tiaieaie 15.7 3.5 
| 141, 110 29, 799 
Net permanent (average number, net salary)-..-...---- Dzictnnssase danas | 3.3 33,000 34. 5 289, 600 
Positions other than permanent: Intermittent employment-.--|_........---- 9, 000 27, 200 
Other personal services: | i 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base..........----.---.-- bce b ii cud-dabelaiabewsndddnol 2, 300 
Payments to other agencies for reimbursable details_._---- |- 5, 000 5, 900 
| | 
> ana IRN os le ee he i sec dli hs Di 2d she had 47, 000 325, 000 
I 





Mr. Tuomas. The committee will be in order. 
Mr. Kirwan. 


Mr. Kirwan. We have with us this morning Mr. Rockefeller and 
Mr. Sargent in a request for $1,050,000 for Outdoor Recreation Re- 
sources Review Commission contained in House Document 169. 

Mr. Rockeretier. That is right. 


JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATE 


Mr. Kirwan. The justification of the supplemental estimates will 
be inserted in the record at this point. 
(The justification follows :) 


SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE OF APPROPRIATION, 1960 


APPROPRIATION LANGUAGE 


“For expenses necessary to carry out the provisions of the Act of June 28, 
1958 [(Public Law 85-470), $50,000], as amended (72 Stat. 238; 73 Stat. 14), 
including services as authorized by section 15 of the Act of August 2, 1946 
(5 U.8.0. 55a), $1,050,000, to remain available until expended.” 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


“The Commission received an initial appropriation for 1959 to organize and 
initiate a nationwide inventory and evaluation of outdoor recreation resources 
and opportunities. This proposed appropriation for 1960 will provide for the 
necessary personnel and related expenses, and for contracting with Federal and 
non-Federal public and private agencies for studies and services required for 
an adequate inventory and evaluation as authorized by the act of June 28, 
1958, as amended March 25, 1959.” [Quoted from House doeument] 
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The Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission was created as an 
independent bipartisan agency in the executive branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment. It is composed of 15 members appointed as follows : 

(1) Two majority and two minority members of the Senate Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, to be appointed by the President of the Senate; 

(2) Two majority and two minority members of the House Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, to be appointed by the Speaker of the House; and 

(3) Seven citizens, one of whom has been designated as Chairman by the 
President. 

The day-to-day administration of the Commission is assigned to a full-time 
Executive Secretary appointed by the Commission. 

The specific functions provided by the act are— 

(1) To conduct a nationwide inventory and evaluation of outdoor ree- 
reation resources and opportunities, directly and through Federal agencies, 
the States, and private organizations and groups, utilizing to the fullest 
extent possible such studies, data, and reports previously prepared or con- 
currently in process by Federal agencies, States, private organizations, 
groups, and others ; 

(2) To compile such data and in the light of the data so compiled and 
of information available concerning trends in population, leisure, transpor- 
tation, and other factors to determine the amount, kind, quality, and location 
of such outdoor recreation resources and opportunities as will be required 
by the year 1976 and the year 2000; 

(3) To make direct payments to States and transfer necessary funds to 
Federal agencies for carrying out such aspects of the review as the Com- 
mission may determine can best be carried out by the Sates, or Federal 
agencies, under such arrangements and agreements as are determined by 
the Commission ; 

(4) To enter into contracts or agreements for studies and surveys with 
public or private agencies and organizations: 

(5) To conduct public hearings and otherwise to secure data and ex- 
pression of opinion; 

(6) On its own initiative or on request of the President or the Congress, 
to prepare interim or progress reports on particular phases of its review; 

(7) To recommend what policies should best be adopted and what pro- 
grams initiated, at each level of Government and by private organizations 
and other citizen groups and interests, to meet such future requirements; 

(8) To present, not later than September 1, 1961, a report of its review, 
a compilation of its data, and its recommendations on a State by State, 
region by region, and national basis to the President and to the Congress. 


JUSTIFICATION 


Section 6(c) of Public Law 85-470 provides that the Commission shall present 
to the President and to the Congress, not later than September 1, 1961, a final 
and comprehensive report of its data and its recommendations on a State by 
State, region by region, and national basis, and shall cease to exist not later 
than 1 year thereafter. 

Section 8 of Public Law 85-470 authorizes the appropriation of $2,500,000 to 
carry out the purposes of the act during the period July 1, 1958, through 
September 1, 1962. 

Of this, $50,000 was made available in the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 
1959, Public Law 85-766, August 27, 1958, and $100,000 in the Second Supple- 
mental Appropriation Act 1959, Public Law 86-30, May 20, 1959, to enable the 
Commission to meet and formulate its program. 

It is estimated that an appropriation of $1,050,000 will be required for 1960. 
The principal functions of the Commission contemplated through 1960 will be 
the completion of the staffing, contracts with other Government, local, and 
private agencies, compilation of data, research, conduct of public hearings, ete. 

From that time until the due date of the final report, September 1, 1961, 
the Commission and its staff will be involved in the evaluation and review of 
all the findings and the formulation of a final and comprehensive report. 

It is estimated that the 1960 obligation program will be $1,100,000 of which 
$50,000 will be financed from prior year funds. The estimated obligations by 
objects are as follows: 
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01 Personal services, $325,000.—Provides for 38 permanent employees at net 
eost of $289,600. The members of the Commission and part-time consultants 
will require an estimated $27,200; payments to other agencies for reimbursable 
details $5,900; and 2 extra days pay $2,300. 

02 Travel, $64,5 ased on monthly meetings of the Commission, $25,800; 
semiannual meetings of the Advisory Council, $11,900; consultant travel, $16,000; 
and staff travel, $10,800. 

04 Communication services, $15,000.—Covers cost of telephone service at head- 
quarters office in District of Columbia, communications with Commission and 
Advisory Council members in the field, and postage. 

06 Printing and reproduction, $25,000.—Covers printing of forms and ques- 
tionnaires for a wide distribution to Federal, State, local, and private agencies 
and organizations from whom cooperation is considered desirable in the acquisi- 
tion of necessary data and statistics, and for the printing of an interim report. 

07 Other contractual services, $640,000 —Covers payments to States, transfers 
of necessary funds to Feder il agencies, contracts or agreements for studies and 
services with public or private agencies and organizations. 

08 Supplies and materials, $5,000.—For office supplies and materials con- 
nected with the needs of the staff. 

09 Equipment, $6,000.—For the purchase of furniture, typewriters, filing 
equipment, etc., for the offices of the Commission. 

11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions, $18,800.—Covers Government’s share 
of payments to retirement fund. 

15 Taxes and assessments, $700.— Covers employer’s FICA costs. 





Proceed, please. 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. RockereLLer. We want to submit to you a formal written state- 
ment for the record supporting our budget request for appropriations 
for our Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission. 

However, in the interest of time we would simply like to turn that 
over to your secretary and touch briefly on a few high spots and then 
make ourselves available for questions. 

(The statement in full is as follows :) 


As Chairman of. the National Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Com- 
mission, I am happy to have this opportunity to appear before you. I would 
like to bring you up to date on the Commission’s progress during the past few 
months and discuss with you our program for the fiscal year 1960. 

In essence, the job of this Commission is to study and recommend programs 
whereby adequate public outdoor recreation areas and facilities will be provided 
for the long range as well as the immediate future. The more that we get into 
this subject, the more we realize the urgency of the task and the wisdom of 
Congress in establishing at this time such a Commission as the one on which 
we are privileged to serve. 


THE MOUNTING PRESSURES ON OUTDOOR RECREATION RESOURCES 


I should like to note several examples of the deep and growing concern this 
problem is causing around the country today. 

Just last month, on May 12, a panel session of the National Planning Con- 
ference at Minneapolis, sponsored by the American Society of Planning Officials, 
was warned that the Nation faced a critical and growing shortage of open space 
for recreation. 

Samuel E. Wood of Sacramento, Calif., president of Pacific Planning and 
Research, said that National, State, and local governments were failing to “keep 
pace with obvious recreation demand.” He said California’s park facilities fell 
31 percent short of requirements. 

Also, just last month, in a talk in New Canaan, Conn., Gen. Omar N. Bradley 
talked principally not of military strategy, the cold war or guided missiles, but of 
the disappearance of potential park and recreation areas urgently needed for the 


future of our country and our children and their children. Among other things, 
he said: 
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“Bach of us has need to escape occasionally from the noisy world which sur- 
rounds us and find refreshment in the grandeur of nature. Yet, year after year, 
our scenic treasures are being plundered by what we call an advancing civiliza- 
tion. If we are not careful, we shall leave our children a legacy of billion 
dollar roads leading nowhere except to other congested places like those they 
left behind. 

“* * * when bulldozers have torn fresh paths through scenic wonders, the 
loss cannot be overcome. To provide adequately for parklands, we must antici- 
pate our needs. We must look far enough ahead to prevent damage rather than 
hope we shall have the chance to correct it.” 

In every State, evidence of the mounting pressure is the same as described 
by General Bradley. Established recreation areas are struggling against usage 
demands for which they were never designed. 

A few figures best illustrate the trend of public demands for outdoor recrea- 
tion. In 1949, 31.7 million people used our national parks. By 1958 this use 
had increased to 58.7 million. For the same period, our national forests saw 
an increase in use from 26 million to 68.4 million. These are increases of 
roughly 10 percent per year. State and county recreation areas are under 
similar pressures. In fact, the situation at many of these local areas is even 
more critical. And at Federal reservoir areas use has increased at an even 
greater rate—20 percent per year in many areas. Last year over 94 million 
visits to Corps of Engineer reservoirs were recorded. 

During the past decade outdoor recreation has emerged as a major element 
of American life. There is general agreement that the dramatic surge in use 
of outdoor recreation resources is attributable to great increases in four basie 
economic and social forces: (1) Population, (2) real income per capita, (3) 
leisure time, and (4) travel and mobility of our population. 

Our modern, productive, growth economy has produced the highest standard 
of living and the greatest number of leisure hours ever enjoyed by mankind. 
At the same time, the pressures generated by our increasingly complex society 
have made healthful outdoor recreation necessary to the maintenance of indi- 
vidual physical and mental health, emotional stability, and spiritual nourish- 
ment. These twin forces—a high standard of living and the pressures that 
go with the pace of modern life—have created an almost explosive growth in 
demand for outdoor recreational opportunities. 

A good illustration of how important it is to plan now for the recreational 
demands of the future is the current boom in powerboats. In 1958 there were 
316,000 sales of outboard motors in the United States—double the 1947 figure. 
Sales of boat trailers according to the U.S. News & World Report were more 
than 44 times the 1947 figure. This year it is estimated that there are 37 
million persons in the United States spending weekends on boats on the sounds, 
bays, lakes and inland waterways of this Nation. Facing this fact is the 
problem of not only the boats on the water but getting the boats to the water, 
in view of the over-decreasing public shoreline. Picnicking, motoring, hiking, 
hunting, fishing, skiing, camping, etc., also need consideration to take care of 
widening use by greatly increasing numbers of people. 

Outdoor recreation has become a major factor in the American way of life. 
To a remarkable extent, it is something that all people share and share alike. 
The man who works all week in a factory, the stenographer in the office, and 
the member of the management group upstairs, may not know or care why 
they take their family to the nearest open space on the weekend; they simply 
know it has become an essential part of life. 

Outdoor recreation is in itself a source of considerable national wealth. 
Supplying the outdoor recreationist is one of the Nation’s major industries. 
The tourist trade has rescued area after area which otherwise would be in 
critical economic condition. A good recreation or park area over the years is 
as dependable a source of income as any community can have. 

We know that outdoor recreation is a multibillion dollar business that affects 
the pocketbook of every American. There. are good economic reasons why 
the license plates of a number of States carry such messages as “Vacation 
Land,” “Water Wonderland,” “Land of Ten Thousand Lakes,” “Land of En- 
chantment,” and “The Sunshine State.” Even in heavily industrialized States 
recreation adds significantly to State revenues. 

The dramatic increases in demand for outdoor recreation come at a time when 
competition for use of the same land areas is becoming keener. We need to 
judge very carefully the best balance between these desired uses. To make 
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multiple use of our land resources a reality, we must devise means of harmoniz- 
ing land use patterns that often are essentially in conflict. 

These pressures and trends are quite apparent to anyone who looks around 
him. Yet we do not know what they really mean, nor what should be done 
about them. To study this problem is the task assigned to the Outdoor Recrea- 
tion Resources Review Commission. j 

Congress has been aware of these pressures. You have passed, considered, 
or have before you, literally dozens of bills that arise out of the demand for 
more space or for the increased use of existing areas for recreation, park, or 
wilderness enjoyment purposes. The State legislatures and the local com- 
munities have been struggling with similar proposals and pressures. 

Some of the proposals would duplicate or conflict with others. é But clearly, 
they do not together comprise a pattern of efficient and economical land use 
for purposes of meeting this widespread and varied need. The problem cannot 
be solved piecemeal. 

Recreational programs are administered by the National Park Service, Forest 
Service, Corps of Engineers, Bureau of Reclamation, Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, and the Fish and Wildlife Service. Other executive agencies having a 
tangential interest in recreation include the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, the Defense Department, and the Department of Commerce, to 
mention a few. Considerable recreation planning is also being undertaken by 
many of the States. With this much attention being given to recreation planning, 
some might ask why there is need for the Outdoor Recreation Resources Review 
Commission study. 

I believe the answer is clear. Such a study as we are undertaking is needed 
to relate Federal, State and local efforts, and to point the way to establishing 
a clear policy framework that will provide focus and perspective. Lacking such 
a framework, it is understandably difficult for governmental agencies to co- 
ordinate their plans and programs effectively. Federal and State agencies recog- 
nize and deplore this situation. In recent discussions with Commission staff, 
they have emphasized their belief that this Commission has a unique opportunity 
to develop comprehensive recommendations for answering broad policy questions 
that now plague administration of Federal, State and local recreational programs. 

Important among these questions are: 

1. What is the Federal role for providing outdoor recreation opportunities? 

2. What is the contribution which the several executive agencies can make 
to a sound outdoor recreation program ? 

3. How can the Federal and State Governments work together toward 
meeting our outdoor recreation needs? 

4. how should costs of installing, operating, and maintaining recreational 
facilities be shared among Federal, State, and local interests? 

5. What is the role of private lands in public outdoor recreation consider- 
ing the mutual interests of both landowners and using public? 

Your Commission was established to gather information, analyze the prob- 
lems, and offer recommendations. We can’t help feel that the work of this 
Commission in developing a sound framework for national outdoor recrea- 
tion policy will result in better use of our outdoor recreation dollar. 


PLAN OF OPERATION FOR THE COMMISSION 


We plan to conduct our study in three major phases: (1) as necessary to 
the work of the Commission gathering and correlating materials, identifying 
gaps in existing information, and arranging to fill these gaps; (2) conducting 
studies and analyses; and (3) preparing our report and recommendations. 
Since we must accomplish these tasks by September 1, 1961, we will need to 
complete the first phase of our work and progress well into the second phase 
in the next fiscal year. 

The inventory job, a massive undertaking, is our first order of business. In 
addition, we intend to start this next fiscal year to explore a number of 
difficult policy questions. 

We know that the economic impact of additional recreation is significant, 
but we don’t know the full extent of that impact on the average family, or its 
importance to the various levels of government. In order to make sound 
recommendations for the future, we are going to have to know more about how 
the various segments of the American public are currently spending their 
recreational dollar. We must also have as accurate a picture as possible what 
their hopes and aspirations are in this respect. Projections of the expected 
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demands for outdoor recreation must, of course, be related to growth patterns 
of the economy, increasing urbanization trends, population growth, and changes 
in the composition of the population. Although attempts have been made to 
measure recreation values, these values have never been successfully reduced 
to dollar terms. We plan to see if it is possible to do so. We plan, also, to 
explore various means of financing the capital costs of additional recreational 
facilities and of meeting costs of operation and maintenance. In this connec- 
tion, careful consideration needs to be given to ways and means of making 
private lands available for public recreation purposes. We plan to investigate 
possibilities for accomplishing this on terms mutually beneficial to both the 
landholder and the using public. 

At present there are no common standards for measuring the need for 
recreational areas. There is no overall approach to meeting tremendous 
increases in demand; no accepted principles to measure appropriate dollar 
investments; no recognized organization pattern; there is not even agreement 
en how to count visits to recreation areas. All this can result in an expensive 
and inefficient approach toa problem that concerns all of us. 

This is the situation today, when our population numbers approximately 175 
million persons. Consider, if you will, the dimensions these problems will 
reach by 1976, when our population will be around 240 million, and in the year 
2000—just 40 years hence—when there will be 350 million Americans. Verhaps 
these figures provide the best justification of all for the study contemplated 
hy Public Law 85-470. 


PUBLIC LAW 85—-470—THE PURPOSE OF THE OUTDOOR RECREATION RESOURCES 
REVIEW COMMISSION 


Some progress has been made by Federal, State and local agencies and by 
private initiative toward coping with mounting pressures upon our national 
outdoor recreational resources. However, all attempts so far to deal with the 
problem have been hampered by the lack of a complete inventory of our total 
national outdoor recreational resources, and the absence of a prudent determi- 
nation of long-range public policies in this field. 

Put bluntly, we as a Nation are uncertain of our total recreational resources 
and we lack any long-range perspective as to where we ought to be going. The 
establishment of this commission reflects the conviction of the Congress that 
there is urgent need to correct this situation. 

Under the law, our task is: 

(a) “Recommending measures to preserve, develop, and secure accessi- 
bility to all American people of present and future generations such quality 
and quantity of outdoor recreation resources as will be necessary and 
desirable for individual enjoyment, and to assure the spiritual, cultural and 
physical benefits that such outdoor recreation provides. 

(b) “To inventory and evaluate the outdoor recreation resources and 
opportunities of the Nation, to determine the types and location of such 
resources and opportunities which will be required by present and future 
generations. 

(c) “To make comprehensive information and recommendations leading 
to these goals available to the President, the Congress, and the individual 
States and Territories.” 


COMMISSION ACTIVITIES TO DATE 


The act establishing the Commission was approved on June 28, 1958. The 
Supplemental Appropriation Act of August 27, 1958, made $50,000 available to 
the Commission. The second supplemental appropriation bill of 1959, signed 
May 20, 1959, made available an additional $100,000. These funds were received 
too late in the fiscal year to make it possible to prudently spend the full amount 
before June 30. Accordingly, the request now before you for 1960 shows a 
reduction of $50,000 from the estimate carried in the 1960 budget. 

We are, quite frankly, just getting started. However, with the amounts 
made available thus far, we have accomplished the following : 

1. Secured the services of an executive director, Mr. Francis W. Sargent, 
formerly commissioner of the Department of Natural Resources of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts. We have a small staff, and plan needed but 
modest additions with funds requested here. 
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2. Established firm liaison with 14 executive departments and agencies. I 


should like to note here that I have had the opportunity to meet with most of 
the Secretaries and agency chiefs in regard to their designation of a liaison 
officer and have found them unfailingly cooperative and actively interested in 
the job we are undertaking. 

Liaison officers are: 


Department of Agriculture: E. L. Peterson, Assistant Secretary. 

Department of Commerce: Carl F. Oechsle, Assistant Secretary. 

Department of Defense: Charles C. Finucane, Assistant Secretary of Defense. 

Department of Health, Education, and Welfare: Bertha Adkins, Under Secretary. 

Department of Interior: Elmer F. Bennett, Under Secretary. 

Department of Justice: Perry W. Morton, Assistant Attorney General, Lands 
Division. 

Department of Labor: Newell Brown, Assistant Secretary of Labor. 

Federal Power Commission: Marion F. Hetherington, Deputy Chief. 

Interstate Commerce Commission: Bernard F. Schmid, Managing Director. 

National Science Foundation : James M. Mitchell, Associate Director. 

Small Business Administration: Robert C. Jones, Assistant to the Administrator. 

Smithsonian Institution: Dr. A. C. Smith, Director, Natural History Museum. 

Tennessee Valley Authority : Robert Howes, Assistant Director. 

Veterans’ Administration : Bradford Morse, Deputy Administrator. 


3. Reviewed over 500 recommendations for membership on the Advisory 
Council established by the act. From this number we have selected 25 members. 
These qualified individuals will bring a wide variety of skills and knowledge 
to various phases of our study. I wish to emphasize that selections to the 
Council were considered most carefully to assure broad representation of the 
many groups having interest in outdoor recreation, and also to take full account 
of regional problems. 
The Advisory Council members are: 


Horace M. Albright, director-consultant, U. S. Borax & Chemical Association, 
New York 

A. D. Aldrich, director, Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission 

Harvey ©. Banks, director, water resources, State of California 

Andrew J. Biemiller, director, Department of Legislation, AFL-CIO 

James L. Bossemeyer, executive director, National Association of Travel 
Organizations 

Harvey Broome, U.S. District Court, Knoxville, Tenn. 

A. D. Brownfield, member, American National Cattlemen’s Association 

Kenneth Chorley, chairman, executive and finance committees, Colonial 
Williamsburg 

Mrs. Harold Christensen, chairman, conservation of natural resources depart- 
ment, General Federation of Women’s Clubs 

Kenneth R. Cougill, director, Division of State Parks, Indiana Department of 
Conservation 

Ward E. Duffy, editor, Hartford (Conn.) Times 

David L. Francis, president, Princess Coals, Inc., Huntington, W. Va. 

Ira N. Gabrielson, president, Wildlife Management Institute 

Pat Griffin, commissioner, Colorado State Game and Fish Commission 

Luther Gulick, president, Institute of Public Administration, New York 

Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, president, the Houston Post 

Charles E. Jackson, general manager, National Fisheries Institute, Inc. 

Joseph E. McCaffrey, vice president, International Paper Co., Mobile, Ala. 

Dwight Fox Metzler, chief engineer, Kansas State Board of Health 

DeWitt Nelson, director, Department of Natural Resources, State of California 

Lloyd E. Partain, manager, trade and industry relations, the Curtis Publishing 
Co. 

Joseph Prendergast, executive director, National Recreation Association 

Thomas J. Rouner, vice president, New England Power Co., Boston, Mass. 

David Shepard, executive vice president, Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) 

Gilbert F. White, geographer, the University of Chicago 


4. Requested the assistance of the 50 States in helping the Commission to 
carry out its work. To date 47 States have replied, in each case designating a 
State official having knowledge of State recreation resources and programs to 
work with us. We plan to rely heavily on the assistance that States can give us; 
we look upon State participation as a principal means of assuring that the 
Commission’s study takes full account of local and regional as well as national 
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problems. Only by such joint efforts can we provide a lasting service to all 
concerned with the broad problems of recreational resources. 
The State liaison officers are as follows: 


Alaska : Phil Holdsworth, commissioner, Department of Natural Resources 

Arizona: Paul Fannin, Governor of Arizona 

Arkansas: Ted Woods, executive director, Publicity and Parks Commission 

California : DeWitt Nelson, director of natural resources 

Colorado: Harold Lathrop, director, Colorado State Parks and Recreation Board 

Connecticut: Donald C. Mathews, director, State Park and Forest Commission 

Delaware: Norman G. Wilder, director of conservation, Board of Game and Fish 
Commissioners 

Florida: Charles R. McCarthy, manager, Recreation Department, Development 
Commission 

Georgia: Henry D. Struble, assistant to the director, Department of State Parks 

Idaho: J. W. Emmert, superintendent of parks, State Land Department 

Illinois : Glen D. Palmer, director, Department of Conservation 

Indiana : Kenneth Marlin, director, Department of Conservation 

Iowa: George Jeck, member, Conservation Commission 

Kansas: Alvin F. Grauerholz, chairman, Governor’s Advisory Council of Kansas 

Kentucky : Paul Gannon, commissioner of conservation 

Louisiana: Curt Siegelin, executive director, Department of Commerce and 
Industry 

Maine: Lawrence Stuart, director of State parks 

Maryland: Joseph F. Ka)'or, director, State Department of Forests and Parks 

Massachusetts : Charles H. Foster, commissioner of natural resources 

Michigan: Clifford Ketcham, secretary, Conservation Commission 

Minnesota : George A. Selke, commissioner of conservation 

Mississippi: Rex McRaney, executive director, Game and Fish Commission 

Missouri: Joseph Jaeger, Jr., director of the State Park Board 

Montana: Robert F. Cooney, Fish and Game Department 

Nebraska: Melvin O. Steen, director, Game, Forestation and Parks Commission 

Nevada: Jack Lehman, director, Department of Economic Development 

New Jersey: Salvatore A. Bontempo, commissioner, Department of Conservation 
and Economic Development 

New Mexico: Joe Clark, superintendent, State Park Commission 

New York: Harold Wilm, commissioner of conservation 

North Carolina: Harry E. Brown, Department of Conservation and Development 

North Dakota: I. G. Bue, State game and fish commissioner 

Ohio: Herbert B. Eagon, director of natural resources 

Oklahoma : John Hannah, Planning and Resources Board 

Oregon : Dan P. Allen, executive secretary, Committee on Natural Resources 

Pennsylvania : Maurice K. Goddard, secretary of forests and waters 

Rhode Island : Henry C. Gagnon, administrative chief, Development Council 

South Carolina: Gordon H. Brown, educational assistant, Wildlife Resources 
Department 

South Dakota: Harry Woodward, director of Game, Fish and Parks Department 

Tennessee: Louis F. Twardzik, parks and recreation division, Department of 
Conservation 

Texas: Maurice E. Turner, chairman, State Parks Board 

Utah : Chester J. Olsen, director, State Parks and Recreation Department 

Vermont: Perry H. Merrill, director, Department of Forests and Parks 

Virginia: M. M. Sutherland, executive assistant to the director, Department of 
Conservation and Economie Development 

Washington: George Prescott, Department 
Development 

West Virginia : Warden M. Lane, director, Conservation Commission 

Wisconsin : David Carley, director, Division of Industrial Development 

Wyoming : Kenneth Larkin, Executive Department 


of Commerce and Economic 


PROGRAM FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 1960 


To meet our deadline of September 1, 1961, we will need to get started im- 
mediately on a number of fronts with the funds requested here. Our first task 
will be the collection and analysis of data needed by the Commission which is 
available from Federal, State, and local agencies, and from private sources. 
We want to take full advantage of all available information, and to be certain 
that there is no duplication of effort between the work of the Commission 
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and the programs of Federal and State agencies. We have already held pre- 
liminary discussions with several Federal agencies regarding this phase of our 
study. 

In our studies and analyses we intent to make full use of the capabilities of 
the colleges and land-grant universities, the resources of foundations, and simi- 
lar private organizations and firms. Contracting for this work will be more 
efficient, more economical, and more rapid than attempting to put together 
a large working staff here in Washington. We will draw heavily upon the 
information and talents readily available and willing in various Government 
departments financing the work ourselves where necessary, and making ad- 
ditional use of projects already financed in these departments. 

Some areas of investigation for the coming fiscal year are— 

1. Review of past governmental and private studies on outdoor recreation 
needs. 
2. Study of today’s recreation needs. 

3. Prepare résumé of current Federal and State laws on outdoor recrea- 
tion. 

4. Evaluation of costs and benefits of various types of recreation. 

5. Impact of population trends, income distribution, and leisure time on 
a recreation needs, projecting to the years 1976 and 2000. 

Estimate of effect of public and private transportation developments 
on aa recreation needs. 

7. Establish basis for land use priorities for various types of recreation. 

8. Survey present arrangements of financing recreational activities and 
developments and make recommendations for future financing. 

9. Study of economic and legal aspects of using private lands for public 
recreation. 

BUDGET FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 1960 


It is the judgment of the members of the Commission that securing additional 
information of the kinds described will involve contract costs of some $640,000. 
Individual project dollar estimates at this time would be only guesses, since acces- 
sibility and completeness of Federal data and the extent of cooperation by State, 
local and private sources could alter figures widely. It is our belief, however, that 
by diligently exploring every possibility of using information that is available or 
could be made available by Federal agencies, and by taking full advantage of 
studies conducted by the States, we will be able to carry out our contemplated 
work program. 

The amount required for personal services includes provision for an estimated 
staff complement of approximately 38 persons. We believe this staff will be 
adequate to carry out that part of the Commission’s work that cannot be con- 
ducted by use of staff and facilities of other agencies or by contract. The request 
for travel includes amounts necessary to finance the cost of meetings of the 
Advisory Council and for Commission meetings. 

I speak for the Commission in expressing our eagerness to set about discharg- 
ing the responsibilities placed upon the Commission by the act. 

The unavoidable delays thus far in the initiation of our work can, we believe, 
be compensated for by pushing ahead as rapidly as possible this next fiscal year. 
We believe strongly that the provision of adequate outdoor recreation opportu- 
nities is one of our most challenging domestic problems. We are anxious to meet 
this challenge. 


Mr. Rockeretuer. I would like to say in a very few words that the 
basic concern and purpose of our Commission is the basic need and 
demand of the American people for adequate outdoor recreational 
facilities now and in the future, and the future according to the act 
refers specifically to 1976 and to the year 2000. 

With that fact in mind, I would like to refer briefly to the recres 
tional facilities situation on the Federal, State, local, and municipal 
park level. 

You gentlemen have heard from many sources the figures in regards 
to the incredible growth and use of our national forests and our 
national parks and other related Federal recreational areas. 
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We have spelled them out in our report. I won’t take your time 
to repeat them. 

As to the State park situation, as to the pressure that is growing 
there, it is interesting to note that 80 pere = of the Federal recrea- 
tional areas are in the West, and that only 13 percent of the people 
at that time are living in the West. 

In other words, the State park system, particularly in the East, 

a very vital and essential aspect of our total recreational fac lity 
program. 

It is interesting to note that Samuel E. Wood of Sacramento, Calif., 
president of Pacific Planning & Research, said that national, State, 
and local governments are failing to “keep pace with obvious recrea- 
tion demand.” 

He said that California’s park facilities fell 31 percent short of 
requirements. 

The latter is that which I wish to emphasize. As you all know, 
California is one of the leaders, so if their State park facilities are 
lagging, you can imagine that the same situation exists more so in 
other States. 

When we get down into the urban and suburban and county park 
situation, the problem is also extremely acute, because those are the 
parks that serve the people that can less afford to go to these Federal 
areas, and even to the State areas, so that we should emphasize the 
need to recognize the shortage that exists there. 

Mr. Tuomas. Will the gentleman yield briefly? I understand that 
the zoo in the District of Columbia has from 50,000 to 65,000 visitors 
on Sunday. 

Mr. Rocxeretier. I am sure that is so. 

Mr. Tuomas. Your figures are accurate now, that 80 percent of 
the recreation facilities are not on this Atlantic seaboard where the 
people are. 

Mr. Rockxeretier. The Federal lands are in the West. 

Mr. Tuomas. And 13 percent of the people live there. You have 
a problem then. 

Mr. Rockere.ier. The State and regional parks are enormously 
important to the East. 

I was just going to point out that New York State is a a good ex- 
ample of where the loca] and suburban park problem is particularly 
acute. I know the State now is considering legislation and funds to 
go out and try, late as it is, to acquire any key | available lands, lands 
available in the suburban and urban areas. 

On every hand we see evidence of this pressure and need. 

So much for the pressure for resources. 

Let me mention briefly that the Commission is hoping first to de- 
vote its attention to the gathering of facts pertaining to the recrea- 
tional facilities situation on a national basis. 

In other words, we are going to make an inventory and we are 
going to use all possible means to take advantage of the knowledge, 
experience, and the information of every government agency, both 
Federal, State, and regional, as well as private organizations. 

In other words, we are not out to duplicate or to in any way un- 
necessarily emphasize an expenditure of funds to gather the basic 
backlog of inventory information that the act requires. 
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Where we will have to spend more money in original capacity is 
in the area of trying to foresee the future demand. 

I would like, just briefly, to mention an article written by Marion 
Clawson, former Director of the Land Management Bureau, called 
“The Crisis in Outdoor Recreation.” 

What he points out is that to determine the future demand, there 
are four basic factors that we have got to consider. No.1 is popula- 
tion, by far in a sense the most important, and as you project the 
population toward the year 2000, you see at the present rate of in- 
crease the population w ill double sometime not very far after the year 
2000. That is dynamic in terms of future need. 

No. 2 is the disposable income per person. In other words, the 
financial means to visit parks that are beyond, let’s say, the city 
limits. He in his projections and studies foresees a more than dou- 
bling of the disposable income by the year 2000. This, of course, is 
nothing but his opinion, but he, I would say, is as much an expert in 
this general field as anyone we know. 

As to No. : 3, leisure—meaning time free other than for work and 
for sleeping and eating—he foresees a trend which might increase 
the leisure time by as much as 50 percent among our people, and then 
finally, No. 4, he projects the miles traveled per person per year, which 
today he estimates at around 3,500 miles, growing toward two to 
three times the annual mileage per person. 

He then points out to us that these four dynamic factors are in a 
sense multiple. Each one tends to multiply the other, so that in his 
eee all estimate he foresees a need for outdoor recreational facilities 
by the year 2000 approximately 10 times what we now have. 

These are the areas where we must have funds to make intelligent 
stuclies. 

Of course, we are going to use the information that the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and every other Government agency has, that we 
can get, but. we also feel that we will have to turn to foundations and 
universities to some extent. 

We will want to come back to studies. I want Mr. Sargent, per- 
haps, to mention some of those on our list. We will come back to 
them. Let me then go on briefly to the Commission’s activities to 
date. 

As you know, the law creating the Commission was passed almost 
exactly a year ago. The membership of the Commission was not 
established until September. Then we had an initial grant of $50,- 
000 to get organized. Further, according to the demands of the bill, 
of course the first thing to do was to get the nucleus of a staff, which 
we did. We were most fortunate in getting Mr. Francis Sargent, 
former Commissioner of Natural Resources from Massachusetts as 
our Executive Director. 

He has added and built around himself a modest staff. We then 
have also done what the act required, established a liaison with the 
14 Government departments and agencies most immediately con- 
cerned with the recreational problem. We have been able to get 
people at the assistant secretary level so that we feel we are going 
to be able to get their information and their cooperation and their 
thinking. 

We have got a top level group. In our submission to you we have 
listed their names. Then we have spent a great deal of time selecting 
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25 key advisory council members, also called for by the act, emphasiz- 
ing the geographical distribution and the diversity of representation 
of interests that impinge or overlap on problems of recreation. 

In other words, we have got business interests as well as the recre- 
ation and supporting interests represented. 

It is a top group of people. We have listed them in our report 
to you. I urge that you examine their names. 

Furthermore, we have approached all 50 States concerning the ap- 
pointment of proper State officials to serve in a liaison capacity, and 
47 of these States have already applied and assigned generally their 
Commissioner of Conservation, but not necessarily so. The Governor 
of Arizona has decided to serve in this capacity himself. I mention 
that just as evidence of the importance that these States give to this 
matter. 

I might further point out that California and New York are al- 
ready hard at work on studies of their recreational needs, designed 
to supplement and complement the efforts of the Federal Commis- 
sion. California had started this several years ago. New York has 
specifically started it in the last couple of months. 

My point in emphasizing this is that I feel that we have a top 
group of people, both on the Commission and in these related cate- 
gories I have mentioned. 

We are going to have to rely on your confidence in us, on our ex- 
perience, and on our ability, in this first year, in giving us a certain 
freedom to erystalize our study plan because until the staff is com- 
pleted, we cannot give you the details of the study or specifically sub- 
stantiate the actual cost. I therefore emphasize the experience, the 
character and dedication of the people who are involved in the work 
of this Commission, in asking your reasonable projection of confi- 
dence in us, in regards to this one key matter, which is $289,600 in 
our budget. 

I really do not think I should talk further. I want to get your 
questions. We have other things to say but I think perhaps they 
should be brought out in any discussion of the budget. 

We are excited about the opportunity. We are anxious to get 
started and we certainly, earnestly, seek your cooperation and under- 
standing. 

Mr. Kirwan. Do you have a statement to make, Mr. Sargent? 

Mr. Sarcent. Yes, I can, or we can go into the questions, which- 
ever you prefer, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. I will ask some questions and then Mr. Thomas will 
take over again. 

PERSONNEL 


Two hundred and eighty-nine thousand six hundred dollars of the 
request is to hire a staff of 38 permanent employees. What types of 
employees do you plan to have on the staff ? 

Mr. Rockxereiier. Mr. Sargent will answer the question, but: let 
me say by way of introduction that our administrative problems are 
only the smaller part of our effort, in other words, we need people with 
experience who can do the planning and thinking and studying that 
is not peculiar to an administrative agency. But will you comment 
further on that? 
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Mr. Sarcent. Yes. They are spelled out in the second page of the 
green sheet. 

The first one I presume would be myself to come under that cate- 
gory. The next one is the Assistant to the Executive Director. He 
js a man who has been in Government service for a long time here in 
Washington and is largely responsible for the administrative details 
of running the operation. 

Then the next person we have not hired yet would be the Assistant 
in Charge of Evaluation and Review. The Assistant in Charge of 
Studies, we have tentatively secured a Dr. Wengert from the Univer- 
sity of Maryland. We do not know whether he will be able to stay 
with us. He is a most able person in my opinion. 

Our Assistant on Technical Data came actually from the Bureau of 
the Budget where he has been for some 6 or 8 years. Prior to that 
he was with Interior. He has been working on all aspects in the 
Budget Bureau pertaining to this broad field. I think he will be 
particularly valuable to us. 

Then the General Counsel; I would like to refer to him for a 
second. We are getting a man from the Department of the Interior 
who has had a lot of practical experience in lands and waters, and so 
on. What we visualize him domg, not only as helping us on the 
obvious matters of contractual agreements, et cetera, but we feel that 
it is going to be very important to look into the entire question of what 
States have what type of authority to do what. We would like to 
look into the whole question of fees. Is it possible to make areas 
self-supporting, and all of those areas that we will need Jegal advice 
on, legal research on, and he appears here in Grade 16. 

Mr. Kirwan. He is one of the supergrades ? 

Mr. Sarcent. Yes, he is. 

Mr. Kirwan. What was his old grade with the Interior 
Department ? 

Mr. Sargent. He is going up from 14 to 16 to come with us. Once 
we go out of business, which we are required to do under the terms 
of the act, then I would hope that he would be able to return to the 
Department of Interior. 

Mr. Rockere.urr. It is fair to say he presumably has greater re- 
sponsibility here than he had in his former job. I presume that is 
the reason for paying him more. 

Mr. Sarcent. That is correct. 


CONTRACT STUDIES BY UNIVERSITIES AND PRIVATE ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. Kirwan. $590,000 of this request is for payment to States and 
other Federal agencies and for contract studies by universities and 
private organizations. 

Please give us some of the examples of the type of work and studies 
you have done under this $590,000. 

Mr. Sarcent. That obviously is the big item. 

I would like to suggest that we might turn for instance to page 
21 of the chairman’s statement. These are the types of problems that 
we would like to look into. 

Item No. 1, review of past governmental and private studies on 
outdoor recreation needs—that is quite obvious, reviewing what has 
been done already. Item No. 2, study of today’s recreation needs— 








one of the things that has concerned us is that perhaps our recreation 
outdoor needs have been directed too much to the ‘upper income group 
and insufficient study has been given to those in the lower income 
brackets. 

What concerns us particularly is that in many of the large cities, 
probably there is a large segment of the population who cannot afford 
to go to Yellowstone or somewhere like that. Where can they go by 
streetcar or by foot, or possibly by car and be able to use a boat, or 
go to fish in the river, or to do the various outdoor things that are 
important to them? This is the type of thing that we had in mind 
looking into, if we were to receive these funds. 


RELATION OF COMMISSION WORK TO THAT OF NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


Mr. Kirwan. The 1960 appropriation bill for Park Service, which: 
just passed the Congress, includes $1,118,111 for planning. In 
cluded in this is $338,000 to continue the third year of a nationwide 
recreation planning study and $246,000 is to assist the States in plan- 
ning. How does this work relate to what you plan to do? 

Mr. Rockerretter. For which agency / 

Mr. Kirwan. The National Parks Service. There is a $1,118,000 
for planning in the 1960 bill which just passed Congress on Monday. 

Mr. Rockere.iter. Do you not think it fair to say each unit, that 


has the administrative responsibility, has to analyze its own problem 


and come up with its own recommendations ? 

Mr. Kirwan. But $246,000 in this bill that we just passed Mon- 
day is to assist the States in planning. You will want to keep that in 
mind. We already have over a million dollars in that bill for plan- 
ning, including $338,000 for the third year of a nationwide recrea- 
tion planning study. You had better check in with the National Park 
Service and find out what they are doing. 


NATIONAL FOREST RECREATION RESOURCES REVIEW 


Mr. Rockxeretter. We know the Forest Service people who have 
180 million acres are spending a lot of money to inventory and plan 
for their own recreation system. But we must count on them al- 
most a hundred percent to give us that basic information. They are 
doing it in response to our Commission’s needs. 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes, there is $1,725,000 in the Forest Service 
appropriation for 1960 to conduct the national forest recreation 
resources review. 

Mr. Rockereiier. We hope to get at least part-time assignment of 
key staff people from both Forest Service and National Park Service 
to help us coordinate and fully benefit by what they are doing. Isn’t 
that right? 

Mr. SarcentT. Yes. 


ADEQUACY OF ESTIMATE 


Mr. Krrwan. The authorization for this bill is for $2,500,000. Do 
you think you will use all that money ? 

Mr. Rockeretter. We take the $2,500,000 as an indication of the 
general depth and breadth that Congress-wanted this study to be 
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made. Obviously a more superficial study could be made for less, a 
more profound one for more, so while we are not arbitrarily going 
to try to spend that much money, we are using it as a general yard- 
stick in laying out the kind of study, the detail, depth, and breadth 
that Congress wanted us to make. 

We certainly will not spend it if we find that by leaning even more 
heavily on these other agencies, we do not need to. 


BASIS FOR SUBMISSION AS A SUPPLEMENTAL 


Mr. Kirwan. When you were here this spring for a supplemental of 

$350,000, I told you, and I may have been curt in talking about it, that 
I thought it would have been more appropriate if the request had 
been submitted so we could have taken it up in connection with the 
regular 1960 bill. That bill has already passed Congress which 
means you would have already have had your funds for 1960. 

Mr. Boranp. How do they happen to be here in a supplemental ? 

Mr. Sarcent. It is my understanding that the Congress set up 

$50,000 for the purpose of starting the work. This was all prior to 
my coming on, and then with the understanding that we would come 
in and ask for the amount that would be required to finish the fiscal 
year. 

The amount of $50,000 was made available to start the project. 
That was apparently how we came in, in the supplementary. I can 
virtually assure you we will not do that again. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Kirwan. That is all, Mr. Thomas. 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Boland ? 


BASIS OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Botanp. Your Commission is engaged in a full-scale inven- 
tory of the recreational possibilities of the United States, scaled to 
what the needs will be in the future ? 

Mr. Rockere.Ler. With recommendations. 

Mr. Botanp. Mr. Sargent made reference to areas which are not 
accessible to those people who cannot afford to travel long distances 
and the desire to develop areas that are readily accessible as by 
streetcar. Would you please explain what you have in mind? 

Mr. Sarcent. Our point is, are there enough, are there presently 
enough outdoor facilities for the people in the ¢ ities, and if there 
are not now, where are we going to be come the year 2000? I am 
not saying by that that we should come up with an answer that Uncle 
Sam should pay for these facilities, but someone, the local community 
or the State or someone should be looking into this matter. We feel 
that it has been perhaps ignored in certain areas. 

Mr. Rockere.uer. There is no question about that. That was my 
point, that New York State right now is considering major legisla- 
tion to acquire urban and salvia recreational areas that could have 
been acquired before, much cheaper than they could be today or much 
cheaper than they will be tomorrow. There is a very interesting 


editorial in yesterday’s New York Times called The City’s Last 
Frontier. 
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“The city planning commission urges that the city set aside while there is 
still time adequate land for recreation on Staten Island, our last frontier. Too 
often in the past a lack of foresight by the city fathers has permitted large 
sections of the city to become built up and congested before anyone thought of 
providing much-needed parkland. 

“As a result, park sites that, with a little planning ahead of time, would have 
been relatively cheap, have been hard to get. 

This is not peculiar to New York alone. It is peculiar to many 
other cities in that State, it is pec uliar to a great ms ny cities in the 
South and in other parts of the United States. This is really where 
the grassroot concern should be. - 

Mr. Botanp. So what you are developing is a reservoir of the recre- 
ational needs of the Nation. 

Mr. Rockeretier. Exactly. 

Mr. Botanp. And what those recreational possibilities are. 

Mr. Rockereiier. At all levels of government. 

Mr. Botanp. And you get this information, as you indicate, by a 
coordination with all the Federal departments and all of the States 
and municipalities, and you get it through your own personnel, plus 
voluntary assistance from these agencies and also through grants to 
universities, 

Precisely what will they do? You have $590,000 in here for other 
contractual awards or other contractual services. Specifically what 
will they do? 

Mr. Rockxeretrer. No. 5 and 6 I think would be examples of good 
university projects. No. 5, impact of population trends, income dis- 
tribution, and leisure time on outdoor recreation needs, projecting to 
the years 1976 and 2000. By way of example, Resources for the 
Future, Inc., is making a lot of studies at their own expense on this. 
Maybe we can call on them for help. Maybe we can find some key 
university which is interested in some aspect of this. We hope to be 
able to get some of the people in the summer, some of the professors 
to help us in such studies. That would go for the estimate of effect 
of public and private transportation developments on outdoor recrea- 
tional needs. 

Mr. Bortanp. This way you believe it would be cheaper than having 
your own personnel do the work ? 

Mr. Rockereiier. Absolutely. We want a gathering staff and in- 
terpretive one. 

Mr. Tuomas. You have a lot of sympathetic ears here. If these 
population people are right—— 

Mr. Rockeretirr. Or even half right. 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, we watch them in here pretty carefully. They 
do not miss it. Sometimes they do not miss it 2 or 1 percent. In the 
year 2000 they estimate we will have 350 million people. 

This is proper. 

Let me say we are delighted to have with us our distinguished col- 
league from the great State of Oregon, Mr. Ullman. It is ; good judg- 
ment that he brings to the committee and to the Commission. He is 
a member of the Advisory Board to the Commission and he lives in 
that great State, where he knows a whole lot about the problem. We 
are delighted and honored to have you with us this morning. 

Mr. Ullman. 
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STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE AL ULLMAN 


Mr. Utiman. Mr. Chairman, I just want to express my apprecia- 
tion for this hearing and to say I have attended every one of these 
meetings of the Commission as a member of the Commission since 
the beginning of the year. 

I have attended with a very critical eye and I find here a most 
dedicated group. I think the chairman is handling this thing in a 
very farsighted and nonpartisan manner. He is attempting to do the 
job that the legislation sets up. I think his request—and I have been 
following it very closely and I have been critical in many instances, 
but I think that his requests are based upon a very sound evaluation 
of this very critical problem facing the Nation. 

J appreciate your consideration. 

Mr. THomas. You have made a wonderful statement, very much to 
the point. We thank you for taking time out and coming down and 
giving us the benefit of your good judgment. 

Mr. Uxtitman. Thank you, sir. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR LIFE OF COMMISSION 


Mr. Tuomas. For the record, July 1958, through September 1962, is 
the life of the Commission, is that correct, Mr. Rockefeller ? 

Mr. Rockerevier. Yes, sir, it is. 

Mr. Tuomas. Your total authorization is $2,500,000. That is a 
period of what, July 1958, 1959, 1960, 1961. 

Mr. Rockerecuer. Four years. 

Mr. Tuomas. And 3 months? 

Mr. Rockere.uer. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomas. Do you think you will require the entire 4 years and 
the $2.5 million ? 

Mr. Rockere ter. We are making every effort to meet the deadline 
set by the bill. I do call to your attention we are the better part of a 
year late getting started, but that does not deter us from our determina- 
tion to meet the deadline. 

Mr. Tuomas. You have had two appropriations; $50,000 originally 
to get started and $100,000 supplemental and now for your regular 
1960 budget you seek $1,050,000. As Mr. Kirwin brought out, you 
have 28 employees / 

Mr. Rockereiter. Thirty-eight scheduled, inclusive of all cate- 
gories. 

Mr. Toomas. Will that be the top figure of employment ? 

Mr. Rockpreiier. Yes. 


NECESSITY FOR FUNDS 


Mr. Tuomas. Would you think it unwise to supply you all the funds 
you need for Mr. Sargent. and his personnel load and his travel 
expenses and ev erything else and cut down a little bit on your other 
contractual services? In other words, you are going to have to rely on 
your universities and your States and cities, et certel ra, but try for the 
first 6 or 8 months to see if you cannot get by without that part of the 
money and see if you cannot.get it for free. Would that ¢ ripple you 
any 

Mr. Rocxereiirr. If you are talking about a modest reduction in 
the total of $640,000, I could not say that it would. 
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Mr. Tuomas. Do youthink you will need that money ? 

Mr. Rockeretuer. I think there is no question. 

Mr. Tuomas. If you do, it is going to prevail. 

Mr. RockEreLier. We do need it ‘because when we get the facts then 
we have to integrate, interpret, and project them. 


Mr. Tuomas. Allright. That is your judgment. 
Mr. Bow? 


COST OF RECREATIONAL FACILITIES INVENTORY 


Mr. Bow. Mr. Rockefeller, how much do you anticipate it will cost 
to gather the information on recreational facilities in various States 
for this inventory that you speak of 4 

Mr. Rockeretier. That will be the major part of our operating 
budget going to that end, other than the other part allocated for 
special studies. 

Do you agree with that? In other words, for the coming year, most 
of the staff will go into assembling and gathering this inform: ition. 

Mr. Sargent. Yes. I would like to add one point if I may, Mr. 
Chairman. We are required under the act to make an inventory. We 
intend to use every bit of available information that is already in ex- 
istence, first in Washington and then from the States and from the 
other agencies. 

We do not want to start doing any new work in that line if we 
possibly can. 

Mr. Bow. What do you anticipate that is going to cost ? 

Mr. Sarcenv. I would not be able to make a precise statement on 
that, but I would consider that that would be relatively small in terms 
of the entire amount. 

The types of studies that I would like to perhaps mention, if I 
might, would be one type of a study that I do not believe has ever been 
made as far as I know, and that would be looking into the possibility 
of using private lands for public recreation. I have in mind, for ex- 
ample, large woodlot holdings and would it not be possible to permit 
or to dev elop a program whe reby the owner would benefit, whereby 
the public would benefit by being able to go in and hunt and fish and 
do these various things and yet ‘the owner be protected? Fire is his 
big problem, liability is his problem, and this 1s oe type of thing we 
would like to look into, because neither Uncle Sam nor any other 
Government agency would have to pick up the tab for acquiring that 
land. 

Mr. Bow. These things are all good. I think you gentlemen know 
that I am one who has tried to be helpful to you in both instances in 
getting the money you have. I am getting a little worried. This 
thing is getting to blossom a little bit. You are telling me things 
which I think are wonderful. You have not put a tag on them. ‘T 
would like a tag on some of these things to know what we are going 
to do. 

I feel this way, if I may make this statement to you, that in the 
State of Ohio, for instance, from which Mr. Kirwan and I come, I 
feel convinced that there is a fine inventory in the State of Ohio ‘of 
our natural resources, of our places of recreation. 

Mr. Kirwan has been a great advocate of that. He has done a 
yeoman service to the State of Ohio in securing and establishing these 
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recreational facilities that we have. I am convinced that in the 
State of Ohio we have a fine inventory. I should not think it would 
cost you anything to get the inventory. You have got your liaison. 
Is that not pretty well ‘true of all the States? 

Haven't all of them pretty well worked that out ? 

Mr. Sarcent. I think personally that the inventory will require 
very little money other than sifting all of the infor mation and making 
it useful. 

That is why I say that these studies that we suggest on page 21 as 
being possible studies would be where the majority “of the funds would 
be s nent. 

Mr. Rockxreuuer. It seems to me I agree with you on that but 
when you come down to staff and personal services and the other 
charges that go with that, you have got to allocate for the current 
year a subst: antial portion "of that to gather this data, see if it is cor- 
related. Each State may make it ona different basis. 

Mr. Bow. Do we have some idea of what that is going to cost? 

Mr. Rockereier. Take what the staff and personal services are, 
$325,000, plus certain travel expenses, and you divide it by two or 
something like that, and you have got your answer, in my opinion. 

It is going to cost, say, $200,000, plus something. That would be a 
rough estimate, frankly, of the allocation of staff time. What will 
they be doing with the rest of the time? They will be ae ahead 
into this study area of trying to assimilate and interpret the data. 

On the one hand they will be collecting it, on the other hand they 
will be interpreting, evaluating it, and trying to project it into policies 
and conclusions. That will start the first year. 

It will become much more dominant the second year. Presumably 
the second year, the information will be largely at hand so that the 
cost charged to inventory would be much less. 

Let’s say it was $200,000 or $250,000 of our staff time the first year 
and maybe a third, $100,000 or $125,000 the second year. 

As an intelligent guess, I would say those figures had some realism. 

Mr. Bow. Do you anticipate that you are going to stimulate the 
desire and whet the appetites of the people throughout the country 
to make some further demand on the Federal Government for larger 
appropriations for the establishment of recreational areas? 

Mr. Rocxeretter. What we hope to do is to look into their own 
problems and start taking appropriate action. That is certainly what 
we have done in New York State. Not only are they making a study, 
but they are already starting to get legislation to provide funds. 
That is what we hope will happen i in many of the other States. 


MUSKINGUM VALLEY AND DAYTON OHIO, RECREATION FACILITIES 


Mr. Bow. Before closing, may I say that there is one place I hope 
rh will look at very carefully. Mr. Kirwan is familiar with this. 

hope you will check the Muskingum Valley Conservancy District 
in my district and a part of Mr. Kirwan’s, where a great project 
has gone forward for recreational facility; where the people are now 
paying taxes on every foot of land that is flooded; that they have not 
taken Federal funds; that they have now dev eloped forestry that is 
paying substantially into the State and paying substantial taxes. 

It i is not on the Federal tract but they have done a magnificent job 
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of setting up a fine recreational area. that is paying taxes instead of 
drawing from the taxpayers. 

I think Mr. Kirwan will agree with me that Muskingum is a great 
project in the State of Ohio. 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. The project down below that, down in Dayton, 
cost $50 million and not a dime was put in there by the Federal Govy- 
ernment. It is flood control. 

Mr. Rockere..ter. Miami is doing that sort of thing and some of 
the other States are doing it. 

Mr. Bow. We did not get into the offshore problem in Ohio on that, 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Jensen? — 

Mr. Jensen. Mr. Rockefeller, having been on the Interior Sub- 
committee for Appropriations for 17 years, naturally I have had con- 
siderable to do with our national parks. 

I agree with you that they are a necessity. 

When I drive through the parts of our big cities where we have 
what we call the slum sections and see these little children by. the 
hundreds—yes, thousands, playing in a barren little lot, possibly 10 
or 15 feet: square, or out in the street, then, of course, we do not have 
to wonder why we have a lot of child delinquents. 

Mr. Rockereer. I could not agree with you more. 


DESIRABILITY FOR ADEQUATE RECREATIONAL FACILITIES 


Mr. Jensen. As you possibly know, I am one of the most conserva- 
tive Members of Congress with the taxpayers’ money, but I am quite 
liberal in helping appropriate the taxpayers’ money for fish and wild- 
life, for parks, and so on. 

I repeat a saying which you possibly have heard: “Take your boy 
hunting and you will never have to go hunting for your boy.” 

Mr. Rocxereter. I like that. 

Mr. Jensen. So I can understand the concern of people like you and 
millions of other people who are anxious to get more recreational areas. 
I think, however, most of the States have been very negligent 

Mr. Rockere ter. There is no question about it. 

Mr. JensEN. In their efforts to create more recreational areas, more 
places where children especially can go to enjoy themselves and get 
acquainted with the wide-open spaces, so to speak, and become inter- 
ested in nature. When you become interested in nature you become 
natural and then you become practical. It tends to make better 
citizens. 

I hope your Commission will bear down on the States. 

Mr. Rockeretier. We shall challenge them. 

Mr. JeNsEN. You are really going to challenge them ? 

Mr. Rockere.ier. We are going to challenge them to assume their 
responsibility and plan and think ahead. 

Mr. Jensen. As you know, generally Members of Congress like to 
see people try to help themselves, too. With all the money we must 
spend for all the myriad things which are necessary, many people will 
say recreation is one thing we could get along without for the time 
being. 

Mr. Rocxereiter. I agree with what you have just said. They are 
kidding themselves. 

Mr. Jensen. We could get along without it, but it is just as im- 
portant to furnish places where children can go and learn to be good 
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children as it is to go to school and learn the A B C’s, I know that 
as a fact. When I travel through the congested centers, cities, which 
I have seen all the way around the world, I think back to my boy- 
hood days on the farm when we had, it seemed to us, the whole world 
in which to spread our wings. We had our horses to ride. We 
worked hard but, my, what a wonderful life it was. My heart bleeds 
for these children who are born and raised in the slums or in congested 
areas. 

Mr. Chairman, without taking more time, I do want to say, Mr. 
Rockefeller, whatever you or anyone else requests for recreation and 
the things which go with it, you will find me not the conservative a 
lot of people think I am. 

Mr. Rockrrevter. That is a very heartening statement. May I 
point out two things you are aware of: One is, if we do not spend the 
money you give us this year, it is available to us next year. So we are 
under no pressure to spend it or lose it. 

Secondly, as you all know, we have eight Members of Congress 
sitting with us as a commission who are keenly aware of the need for 
economy and wise expenditure, so we are very fortunate and well safe- 
guarded in that respect. 

I think both points are relevant to the concern about unnecessary 
expenditure. 

Mr. Jensen. Mr. Rockefeller, on the Missouri River in my district 
the river comes down to Sioux City and makes a big loop 84% miles 
around. I was instrumental in getting the Congress to appropriate 
money to make a cutoff there on that river. That creates an oxbow 


lake over a half mile wide and 814 miles long. There are 4,000 acres 
within the loop. 


Mr. Rockeretier. Tremendous, 

Mr. JENSEN. It was necessary to buy around 9,000 acres of land. 
There was some opposition to it. That is to be a wildlife refuge and 
recreation area. Your man from Iowa, who I note you have on your 
advisory board, will no doubt tell you about that. That will be one of 
the finest recreation areas in America. 

Mr. Rockeretter. A classic example. 

Mr. JeNsEN. Duck stamp funds are paying for most of it. 

Mr. Tuomas. Thank you very much, gentlemen. It is nice to have 
you, Mr. Rockefeller, and our colleague, Mr. Ullman, and your very 
able executive director, Mr. Sargent. Come back to see us again, will 
you ¢ 

Mr. Rockere.ier. We are indebted to you for your time. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN SAYLOR, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Tuomas. At this point in the record we shall insert a state- 


ment by our colleague from the State of Pennsylvania, who is a 
member of the Commission. 


(The statements follows :) 
STATEMENT BY REPRESENTATIVE JOHN SAYLOR BEFORE THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON 
DEFICIENCIES 


As a member of the Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission, 
appointed by the Speaker of the House from the Committee on Interior and 
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Insular Affairs, I am happy to have this opportunity to place a statement before 
you in support of the Commission’s 1960 budget request for $1,050,000. 

As you know, I have supported the objectives of this Commission from its 
inception. My participation in the meetings of the Commission has served to 
strengthen my conviction of the need for the broad, comprehensive study of out- 
door recreation resources and opportunities that we are undertaking. 

Even though our study is just getting underway, the Commission has already 
been made aware of the urgent need for bringing order and direction to con- 
sideration of national recreation needs. There are a profusion of plans at 
both the Federal and State levels for increasing outdoor recreation opportuni- 
ties; for example, the Mission 66 program of the National Park Service and 
Operation Outdoors of the Forest Service at the Federal level, and the Cali- 
fornia study and the proposed New York study at the State level. The Com- 
mission will not duplicate these studies. It will however, draw upon the 
findings of these agencies as well as other information available from Federal 
State, and local agencies and other sources, to construct a suggested policy 
framework for meeting national outdoor recreation needs. Moreover, the Com- 
mission, by law, will consider not only our present circumstances, but the 
outdoor recreation needs of generations yet unborn. 

The Census Bureau estimates that in the year 2000 there will be some 350 
million Americans. We can assume that technological advances will continue to 
provide each of us with greater leisure time. What opportunities for outdoor 
recreation will be available so that this leisure can be usefully employed? If 
present trends continue 10 fishermen will be elbowing for space where 1 now 
stands alone; where there is now 1 camp site, we will have need for a dozen, and 
so forth. No one can positively foresee what the future will bring. Clearly, 
however, there is need to relate potential demand with probable available future 
outdoor recreation resources. No single Federal or State agency has authority, 
funds, or interest to approach this problem comprehensively and directly. The 
Commission by law is directed to do so, and I feel confident that its findings and 
recommendations will be of inestimable value in this regard. 

The problem is not only one for the distant future. It is with us today. I 
believe there is real need for the Commission to take a hard look at our present 
national needs for outdoor recreation. We know that last year, there were nearly 
60 million visits to our national parks and almost 70 million to our national 
forests; but how many millions who wished to visit these yearly were prevented 
from doing so due either to the high cost or th long distances involved? 


Are we properly balancing the applicatl uur limited recreation funds to 
best serve the needs of the great mass of ’ neome, and lower middle income 
groups? Should we, perhaps, be devoti ore funds to the acquisition and de- 


velopment of outdoor recreation facilities within easy range of great centers of 
population? I might say that in my State of Pennsylvania we are embarking on 
a program which has its objective providing a park area within 25 miles of every 
resident of the State. 

Basically, the problem facing us as a Nation is matching dramatic increases in 
desires for outdoor recreation opportunities of every description with the limited 
physical and financial resources at our disposal. To strike a fair balance in this 
regard requires a broad and comprehensive study as a basis for the development 
of useful and objective recommendations. This is the basic task assigned to our 
Commission. 

We intend to explore and make recommendations on such policy questions as: 
how the Federal and State governments can more effectively discharge their 
public obligations for providing outdoor recreation opportunities ; the kind, qua- 
lity and location of recreation facilities that will be needed now and in the future: 
the opportunities for expanding private recreation facilities: the possibility of 
making private lands, such as large timber holdings, available for public use 
under mutually agreeable conditions ; and appropriate arrangements for financing 
the acquisition, development and maintenance of outdoor recreation areas. 

It is my conviction that the studies and recommendations of this Commission 
will be of substantial assistance to the President, this Congress, and the States 
in considering programs, policy questions, and legislative proposals relating to 
all phases of outdoor recreation. I, therefore. respectfully urge your favorable 
consideration of the Commission's budget request for fiscal year 1960. 
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THursbAy, JUNE 18, 1959. 


RIVER BASIN STUDY FOR SOUTH CAROLINA-GEORGIA- 
ALABAMA-FLORIDA 


WITNESS 


GEORGE E. TOMLINSON, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, U.S. STUDY COM- 
MISSION, SOUTHEAST RIVER BASINS, ATLANTA, GA. 


Object classification 


Fiscal 
year 1960 
i a a RE i 61 
une came GOUIVEIOUS OF Bll CLEC NOSILIONS.... ... 2 em nctanln’” oho ele 
Average number of Ql) employeeSs uo ek ccc wie nw dneald 5d 
Deer of Cmplngens GC GG OF FOORe 6 net eee weenie 61 
I NI os ree ok aces hoerens inne lesan ea ease $7, 814 
01 Personal services 
TOIT TUNG a i a ci pent ant teenie eke 433, 583 
Pomuons Other Tan PeTMANGNl... 6. ie reeemnnesieme eatin 
Pe al asanis waar srenneupaieetninigeee sapere 10, 000 
Ota) GernGmer Sbrvices. oo i ee a is 443, 583 
an can al cs ees awn epee ear ace apse alee 35, 100 
IC oes nie ce erentialonnae argue 5, 800 
NN ee ene eee een a andes chsh nick ch nisin meprpnenemdntareoaovetien 10, 950 
ane yn GUE MU RREDED TOE W OO aa ce teres ccent ct arm nee ies 17, 960 
06 Printing and reproduction______._____--_ a batcbected babsinhS So edicts ea lat ae 4, 600 
aA nn ccaianiniquan et camiennnenmninrebmsenipipioy ares 49, 600 
Services performed by other agencies_______-________-___-__-_ 132, 000 
a  sicnegpar athe nates asp oeeguapetair nl ee aebprcenpsapeonbe 4, 000 
Neen ne nn aren a ee neem ocean Se eee 13, 260 
ry MUR UREN. “UU RUSMRRU REINO: “RSRIE “COCORTCPLIOU RT COIUI nn emia ecaaee 19, 575 
a Oe tupeeniceduacanrnidiiaeaemnagn tion 3, 572 
eee eee ire Fe cnarctag acest tcp 740, 000 


Mr. THomas. We have with us next Mr. George E. Tomlinson, of 
Atlanta, executive director of the U.S. Study Commission for South- 
east River Basins. 

Mr. Tomlinson, if you have a statement for us, we shall be glad to 
listen to you as long as you wish to talk. If you wish to file your 
statement and speak extemporaneously, you may do that, also. We 
shall certainly be delighted to hear you. 

I notice you are looking for $800,000 to carry on your activities as 
contained in House Document No. 169. You were given a supple- 
mental of what? 

Mr. Tomurnson. We were given a supplemental of $150,000, sir. 

Mr. TiomaAs. Your area covers how many States / 

Mr. Tomuiinson. It covers portions of four States, sir. It covers 
the specified river basins. 

Mr. Tuomas. South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and Florida? 

Mr. Tomuinson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. THomas. You go ‘ahead, sir. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Tomuinson. First, Mr. Chairman, I would like to say I am glad 
to be here, and I would like to express the regret of our chairm: an, 
James W. Woodruff, Jr., who had planned to come to this hearing, but 
unfortunately it conflic ted witha regularly scheduled monthly meeting 
of the Commission. Because of the wording of the legislative aet, 
three of the four State members must be present to have a quor um, 
Prior to this time he had already investigated the possibility of chang- 
ing the Commission meeting, but could not do it. This was the only 
time that the Commission could meet in this particular month. So it 
was necessary that he remain in Atlanta, much as he would like to be 
here today. 

Mr. Tuomas. Tell him we miss him, and we understand. 

Mr. Tomitnson. I have a statement which Mr. Woodruff prepared 
and proposed to deliver, which I would like to have incorporated in 
the record, if I may, sir. I would be glad to read it for the record if 
you wish. 


Mr. Tuomas. You have scaled down your request from $800,000 to . 


$740,000, is that correct ? 

Mr. Tomurnson. Y es, sir. The Bureau of the Budget, after check- 
ing with us, submitted a request for $740,000, which we are prepared 
to support. 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Reporter, will you place the entire statement of 


Mr. Tomlinson in the record. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


This Commission was established by Public Law 85-850, approved August 
28, 1958, and was specifically titled therein as “U.S. Study Commission on the 
Savannah, Altamaha, St. Marys, Apalachicola-Chattahoochee, and Perdido-Es- 
ecambia River Basins, and Intervening Areas.”’ However, the Commission, at 
its initial meeting, chose the name “U.S. Study Commission, Southeast River 
Basins” in the interest of brevity. Unless the Congress prefers otherwise, it 
will be referred to by this shorter title in the future. 

Appropriation language is as follows: River Basin Study Commission for 
South Carolina-Georgia-Alabama-Florida. 

Appointment of the Commission members was made by the President Decem- 
ber 16, 1958. In accordance with requirements of.the act, the Commission had 
its organizational meeting within thirty days thereafter on January 12, 1959. 
The amount of $50,000 was provided as initial appropriations and a supple 
mental appropriation in the amount of $100,000 was provided by the Congress 
for the operations of the Commission in fiscal year 1959. 

The objectives of this Commission are defined in section 1(a) and 1(b) of 
Public Law 85-850, which read, in part: 

“That the purpose of this Act is— 

“(a) to provide for an integrated and cooperative investigation, study and 
survey * * * in connection with and in promotion of, the conservation, 
utilization and development of the land and water resources * * * in the 
States of South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama and Florida * * * and (b) to 
formulate * * * a basic, comprehensive and integrated plan of develop 
ment of the land and water resources * * * and to make recommendations 
after adequate study for executing and keeping current such studies.” 

Progress of its work has been steady and deliberate, principally through the 
acquisition of qualified personnel who have been obtained either on the basis 
of full employment by the Commission, on temporary assignment or on loan from 
existing agencies whose functions relate to water and land resources. Although 
total anticipated staff is not yet employed, initial collection and coordination 
of existing data is proceeding very favorably and it is anticipated that accel- 
erated progress will make it possible for the Commission to attain maximum 
operation during the first half of fiscal year 1960. 
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Objection classification is shown on the attached list which we offer as jus- 

tification of the requested fiscal year 1960 appropriations in the amount of 
740,000. 

Personal services comprise the major portion of the funds requested. This 
is necessary because of the nature of this Commission’s work and particularly 
in view of the fact that there is no prior coordinated report on land and water 
resources in the Southeast area. Other Federal agencies have initiated and 
pursued effective and efficient programs of work but they have not been of a 
coordinated nature in the four States comprising the defined area of this Com- 
mission, 

Thus, it is incumbent upon this Commission to gather all such data and to 
process it in an efficient manner in order to fully accomplish the objectives of 
Public Law 85-850 in the most expeditious manner. 

Our main objective, thus, is establishment of a qualified staff. As this 
is accomplished it is necessary that such staff be supplied with the tools and 
equipment for efficient operation. These are reflected in communication services, 
rents and utilities, printing and reproduction, supplies and materials, and equip- 
ment. We intend to obtain each of these from the most economical source avail- 
able. Transportation of things is related to personal services because of the 
scarcity of qualified engineers and because it is necessary that we bring in 
personnel from other sections of the country to establish base of operations 
at the Atlanta, Ga., headquarters of this Commission. 

We already have entered into negotiations with land-grant colleges and other 
universities and colleges of the area to conduct some studies and analyses of 
available data under special contractual arrangements. Similar negotiations 
have been initiated with some of the Federal agencies. All of this is for the 
purpose of expediting our work through the use of outside organizations. 

Although the amount requested herein for fiscal year 1960 ($740,000) differs 
from that amount included in the President’s budget message ($800,000) in Jan- 
uary 1959, if additional funds were made available, the Commission would make 
efficient and economical use of them. 

We have received most encouraging reaction from each of the four State 
governments when they were approached and were offered our cooperation. 
The spirit of cooperation, in fact, is mutual and we feel there will be no serious 
obstacles in coordinating our work with related State agencies in the fields 
of water and land resources. Such effort does require additional contacts on 
the part of our staff, however, and it is essential that we maintain a high degree 
of cooperation and public relations on each State level. Although the States 
involved have not specifically appropriated funds for use by this Commission, 
they have delegated personnel within their various departments to work closely 
with us. Local cooperation, as such, is very encouraging and will inevitably 
reflect in the manner in which this Commission can attain its objectives under 
the act. 

Respectfully submitted. 
J. W. Woodruff, Jr., Chairman, U.S. Study Commission, Southeast 
River Basins, South Carolina—Georgia—Alabama—Florida; James 
H. Hammond, State of South Carolina; Thomas A. Johnson, 
State of Florida; Lester S. Moody, State of Georgia; Ralph C. 
Hammond, State of Alabama; Maj. Gen. Frank M. Albrecht, 
Department of the Army; John A. Short, Department of Agricul- 
ture; William E. Hiatt, Department of Commerce; Walter A. 
Gresh, Department of the Interior ; Howard W. Chapman, Depart- 


ment of Health, Education, and Welfare; Robert C. Price, Federal 
Power Commission. 


MEMBERSHIP OF COMMISSION 


Mr. Tuomas. Who are the distinguished gentlemen of your Com- 
misson? J.W. Woodruff, Jr.,ischairman. Mr. Thomas A. Johnson, 
State of Florida; Ralph C. Hammond, State of Alabama; John A. 
Short, Department of Agriculture; James H. Hammond, State of 
South Carolina; Lester S. Moody, State of Georgia; Maj. Gen. 
Frank M. Albrecht, Department. of the Army; William E. Hiatt, De- 
partment of Commerce; Howard W. Chapman, Department of Health, 
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Education, and Welfare; Walter A. Gresh, Department of the In- 
terior; and Robert C. Price, Federal Power Commission. 


PERSON NEL 


How many positions do you have? 

Mr. Tomuinson. Sixty-one as of the end of fiscal year 1960. 

Mr. Txomas. How many do you have on the payroll now? 

Mr. Tomurtnson. As of the moment, sir, we have five Commissioners 
who represent non-Federal agencies, four from the States, and. one 
chairman from the area. They are carried on our rolls for pay and 
expenses purposes. ‘The six other Commissioners are from the Fed- 
eral departments and are not carried on our rolls. 

Mr, Tomas. At what compensation are your non-Federal em- 
ployees carried on the roll? 

Mr. Tomurnson. At $50 per day, sir. 

Mr. Tomas. Only per diem ? 

Mr. Tomurnson. Per diem when actually employed. 

Mr. THomas. And travel. 

Mr. Tomurnson. And travel. With a limitation of $7,000 per year 
in any one year, and $12,000 in the case of the chairman in any one 
year. 

Mr. Tuomas. For all practical purposes, then, your entire Com- 
mission are rendering a public service without compensation. 

Mr. Tomutnson. That is correct, sir. 

In addition, sir, as of now we have 16 staff members on board at 
the moment, and 4 additional staff members who have been offered 
employment and have accepted and will report in the next week or 
10 days. 

Mr, Tuomas. You have 16 now? 

Mr, TomLinson. Sixteen now, and 4 enroute. 

Mr. Tuomas. Twenty, then. 

Mr. Tomurnson. And we expect to have seven more by the end of 
the month. 

Mr. Tuomas. Of the 61 altogether, what type of employees are they ? 
How many professional, how many clerical, how many administra- 
tive.and so forth? Are these all engineers? 

Mr. Tomutnson. No, sir; they are not all engineers, but about half 
of them are engineers. 

Mr. THomas. And the other half are clerical people ? 

Mr. Tomutnson. No, sir. The other half are economists, geog- 
raphers, a geologist, some draftsmen, and some clerical and fiscal. 

Mr. THomas, What is the average pay for your staff ? 

Mr. Tomurnson. The average pay as projected is $7,814. 

Mr. Tuomas. When half of your staff are professional people, that 
gives you a high average, does it not ? 

Mr. Tomurnson. It has to be, sir. We are having quite a few 
turndowns, I might add, to our offers of employment because of the 
salary, and also because of the fact that this is a temporary, short- 
term operation. 
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FIRMNESS OF ESTIMATE 


Mr. THomas. How firm is your estimate of $740,000 ? 
Mr. Tomiinson. We think it is a very firm figure, sir, primarily 
because—— 
SERVICES PERFORMED BY OTHER AGENCIES 


Mr. Tuomas. How do you arrive at your figure of $132,000 for serv- 
ices performed by other agencies? 

Mr. Tomurnson. That. is our estimate after talking with the six 
agencies involved as to what they ——— 

Mr. THomas. What are the six agencies? The Corps of Engi- 
neers, Agriculture, Commerce, HEW, and what are the others ? 

Mr. Tomuinson. Interior and Federal Power Commission, 

Incidentally, we could invest—— 

Mr. THomas. What are your other contractual services, $49,600? 

Mr. Tomuiinson. They are with other organizations such as the 
land-grant colleges in the area. We have a small contract which is 
right now being negotiated with Clemson College for $6,000 to round 
up certain basic agricultural data. We have another contract with 
Georgia Tech which will run a little bit more, about $38,000, regard- 
ing the water uses and needs for industrial purposes. We shall try 
to farm out as much as we can to other public agencies, both Feder “al 
and non-Federal, and other organizations, rather than build up a 
large organization. 

Mr. Tuomas. If we made this figure $650,000, would you be happy ? 
Could you do your work all right? 

Mr. Tomrinson. We could do our work, but it would stretch it 
out. Since this is a one-time operation, we would prefer to do it 
expeditiously. 

LIFE OF COMMISSION 


Mr. Tuomas. What is the life of the Commission / 

Mr, Tomuinson. The life is not specified in months. It is merely 
to get the report out as quickly as we can, and then disband. 

Mr. Tuomas. You mean you will not be back here for fiscal year 
1961 ¢ 

Mr. Tomurnson. Yes, sir. We think we will be back for 1961 and 
1962, and then we hope to get through about 1962. We are just get- 
ting started. 

Mr. THomas. You think it is a 3-year operation ‘ 

Mr. Tomuirnson. We think it is about a 3-year operation. It might 
possibly be 1 year longer. 

Mr. THomas. Questions? 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Chairman, your question about the possibility of 
$650,000 being adequate draws my attention to the last paragraph at 
the foot of page 3, that— 


Although the amount requested herein for fiscal year 1960, $740,000, differs 
from that amount included in the President’s budget message, $800,000, * * * 
if additional funds were made available, the Commission would make efficient 
and economical use of them. 
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Mr. Tomurnson. That is right, sir. We do not plan to do anything 
but support the budget which is before you. 

As I mentioned before, we could take more or less, and the length 
of the study would be changed accordingly. 

Mr. Tuomas. Expand it or cut it down. You can contract your 
time or balloon it up; is that right? 

Mr. Tomurnson. Yes, sir; but 

Mr. Tuomas. We have been glad to have you come in, and we 
appreciate it. You are a man of good, common horse sense. This 
would be a valuable work for those four States, since water certainly 
is becoming the lifeblood of every area in the country. It is not a 
problem exclusively of the Mountain States any more, but one for 
every State. 

We have been delighted to have you. 

Mr. Tomurnson. If I may add one comment. If we are cut below 
the $740,000, it would cause the overhead, to carry out a smaller annual 
rate, to go up quite a bit in proportion, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is a very helpful suggestion. 

Thank you very much. 





THursDAY, JUNE 18, 1959. 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
GRANTS FoR Waste TreatMeNtT Works CoNnstrucrTION 
WITNESSES 


JAMES F. KELLY, DEPARTMENT BUDGET OFFICER 
ROBERT C. HARRIS, CHIEF, CONSTRUCTION GRANTS BRANCH, DIVI- 


SION OF WATER POLLUTION CONTROL 
THOMAS FERRY, CONSTRUCTION GRANTS BRANCH, DIVISION OF 


WATER POLLUTION CONTROL 


Program and financing 











1958-59 1958-59 
presently increase 
sradiabie catia <A | 

; a ee tes | ae a ies eee 
Program by activities: Grants for construction (total obliga- 
tions). : -| $57,378, 907 $58, 035, 907 $657, 000 
Financing: Unobligated balance brought forward_ ‘ ~12 , 378, 907 ai 2, 378, 907 | 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) _ sia 5, 000, 000 | 45, 657, 000 | 657, 000 
Object classification 

1958-59 1958-59 1958-59 
presently revised increase 
available estimate 








11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions__ . $57, 378, 907 $58, 035, 907 | $657, 000 
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Mr. Tuomas. We shall take up the supplemental requests for 
“Grants for waste treatment works construction, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare,” in the amount of $657,000. 

(The estimate was submitted subsequently in H. Doc. 182.) 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


The justification of the supplemental estimates will be inserted in 
the record at this point. 
(The justification follows :) 


GRANTS FOR WASTE TREATMENT WORKS CONSTRUCTION 


JUSTIFICATION 


A supplemental appropriation of $657,000 is requested for grants for waste 
treatment works construction to cover expected total obligations against 1957 
and 1958 funds. 

The fiscal year 1958 appropriation of $45 million (available until June 30, 
1959) was allocated to the States on the basis of $50 million as provided by 
the language of the Appropriation Act, Public Law 85-580. As indicated in 
the attached table, currently estimated total projects amount to $95,656,944. 

It is quite clear that Congress in appropriating only $45 million on an allot- 
ment basis of $50 million, did not intend to withhold funds for any project. 
The Senate report on the 1958 appropriation which first instituted this pro- 
vision, reads as follows: 

“While this language appropriates only $45 million, it provides for allotments 
to States on the basis of $50 million, the total amount authorized. This assures 
that States wishing to avail themselves of the maximum amount authorized 
may do so. On the other hand, it takes into account that some jurisdictions 
will not apply for all of the funds authorized and it is therefore not necessary 
to appropriate the full authorization so long as provision is made to allot the 
funds to States on the basis of the maximum authorization. 

“It is anticipated that $2,500,000 of the current year’s appropriation of $50 
million will not be used and will revert to the Treasury. If the full author- 
ization of $50 million were appropriated for fiscal year 1958, it is expected that 
there would be similar savings of $2,500,000. The committee provision will, 
however, make available to each State ready to use their maximum allotments 
the full amounts which they would receive out of the maximum authorization. 


The reduction recommended by the committee will not delay the construction 
of a single project.” 
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Grants for construction of waste treatment works, fiscal years 1957 and 1958 





Grant offers 


} June 1, 1959 


Allocations 

Totals $100, 000, 000 
Alabama_.__. 2, 307, 300 
Alaska 851, 625 
Arizona 1, 145, 125 
Arkansas 2, 078, 025 
California : 4, 105, 800 
Colorado 1, 260, 975 
Connecticut 1, 254, 850 | 
Delaware 696, 800 | 
District of Columbia 899, 325 
Florida 1, 818, 325 
Georgia 2, 273, 850 
Idaho 1, 169, 800 
Iilinois 3, 501, 875 
Indiana__... 2, 057, 125 
Iowa 1, 755, $25 | 
Kansas 1, 482, 700 
Kentucky . ALP ‘i wb Zes ; 2, 
Louisiana _. -| ee 
Maine : 5 
Maryland 1,! 
Massachusetts 
Michigan_- 
Minnesota___- > 
Mississippi. - 


Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska... 
Nevada... .. 


tbo hor pote 


NE btu an 2 hi ceubeicberinhdsumadeutoss’ ull 1, 
a NR eaten tener rete tar | 2, 
ul alban I TR SS OR Ee. eB ‘ 1, 2% 
gS GT SS ce Tes SS SRS es ae eee 5, 
i i eek ee Ete, Sammie’ 2, 
le i le ea TE ce acca iad 1,2 
er ees eee Se eh oe ee oS 3, 
is es eee 3 ‘ Lz 
Oregon nic ith. eactentine eee ameedne 7 il aie Stata | 1, 
a a cee el 4, 
Rhode Tsland___.__._._._______ E i 1, 
i I i as a i 2, 
i alate Sati cerca ase - i 
a tl Teele so hale ae AP RE Eat ates ; 2, 
EISNER Ne setik ik 6 is cics Phe denis BAe oaks dictbdd bwbwtati 3, 
Re a ss ee se ee i; 
il a och iach ele ning Adbnncntaieihiaenie a 1, li 
Nc ncake cece nacnaet podaieniciterasieitanes : 2, Of 
Washington a ie ee 1,6 
I Bate ‘ 1, 
Wisconsin a al hr 1,§ 
eb Goo keaies 

Hawaii Ze SaaS a alata ee ied l, 
ae ae 2, 
Virgin Islands ___. : pioienaiel ‘< 1 











$94, 885, 470 


2, 307, 300 


O78, 025 


260, 975 
254, 850 
696, 800 
£99, 325 
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, 818, 325 
273, 850 
169, 800 


057, 
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, 145, 125 | 


, 105, 800 | 


501, 875 | 
125 | 


Grant offers 
June 1-30 
1959 


$771, 474 


3, 261 
795 


413, 027 


50, 000 


218, 897 
43, 770 


Mr. Tuomas. We have the Department of Health, Education, and 


Welfare before us. 
What is the status of this matter, gentlemen ? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Ketuy. Mr. Chairman, I took the liberty of appearing as the 
principal witness because the item is primarily a technical budget 


problem. 


Mr. Tuomas. We are delighted to have you. 


friends in this group, you know. 


You have a lot of 


; the 
dget 
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Mr. Ketry. I certainly appreciate that, Mr. Chairman. 

The 1956 Water Pollution Control Act authorized appropriations 
of $50 million each year until $500 million had been appropriated. 

However, the Congress, recognizing that some of the funds would 
not be requested by the States, authorized us to make allocations on 
the basis of $50 million, but appropriated $45 million, using our 
best estimate of what the States would require. It now appears that 
we underestimated by $657,000. 

Mr. Tuomas. Where is this going ? 

Mr. Ketiy. The States which would be disadvantaged if these 
funds were not made available are shown on the table. 

Mr. Tuomas. The first one is Lowa, $3,261, Kansas, $795. 

Mr. Kettry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. Is this a matching proposition ? 

Mr. Keury. Yes, sir, it is. 

(Off the record ) 

Mr. Tuomas. Thank you, gentlemen, very much. 

Come back to see us again. 


THursbay, J UNE, 18, 1959 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Bureau or Lanp MANAGEMENT 
WITNESS 


CHARLES P. MEAD, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 


MANAGEMENT OF LANDS AND RESOURCES 


Program and financing 





} 
Original | Revised Increase 
estimate, | estimate, | 1960 
1960 1960 | 
ee 3 es ne Uo Ue Lk Sees 
Program by activities: 
1, Lease and disposal of lands and mineral resources....-| $7,205,200 | $7, 205,200 |_.....-.----.. 
2. Management of grazing lands. _- Sane oe ae 2, 542, 300 | OE UE ec lerbnauinm 
3. Forestry... einai pneiiaieiniionm 5, 268, 700 | 5, 793, 700 $525, 000 
4. Cadastral surveys . | 2, 800, 800 | FE Wekcedwcamcmnnes 
5. Soil and moisture conservation 3, 733, 900 OSD Bai mennipnipnnes 
6. Fire suppression . scesebe . 400, 000 | a 
7. Maintenance of physical facilities. .......-. dhcncntal 50, 000 | SIL I ciienitiacnpeeditinetabetsi 
8. Maintenance of access roads__. eens es) 254, 000 | SON GOP Pricencuscanngen 
9. Weed control. _--. i weuasd . etal 591, 000 | A, ff EET: 
10. General administration : d sain -| 1, 531, 100 1, 531, 100 = nepiirin ile icinaadeas 
Total obligations - ----- nsivirtebicieiaini ha wisie Chrnibgiiaiatapegaite 24, 377, 000 24, 902, 000 525, 000 
Financing: Appropriation (new obligational authority) --_----| 24, 377, 000 24, 902, 000 525, 000 
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Obligations by objects 


























Original 
Object classification estimate, 
1960 
RUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 
‘Total number of permanent positions_..................-.-.-- 2, 433 | 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 500 
Average number of all employees. --.-.........-...-.---.--- Ee 2, 920 
Number of employees at end of year_.........--.--.-.-.------ 3, 375 | 
01 Personal service obligations: | 
en .ndcccocmwbecteqecenen $12, 550, 246 | 
Positions other than permanent....................-- : 1, 463, 700 | 
Other personal services. ..............--..------ 748, 454 
ee einet 
eee | 14, 762, 400 | 
02 Travel___.- el De a a eaaaeeoban s 1, 670, 000 | 
ee, ONO GE GRIND. 5S. shred ounnncpnucewnccdsenie 278, 800 | 
4 Gommumication servicss..................2...<4..5.. sie 261, 600 
05 Rents and utility services__.....-- on 245, 300 | 
06 Printing and reproduction._.........-_- ‘ ail 146, 800 
7 Other contractual services............-- 2, 813, 000 | 
Services performed by other agencies_...............-.. 50, 000 | 
08 Supplies and materials-__-_-- as 1, 811, 300 
09 Equipment tale ae hata tiarbanna e 1, 031, 900 
10 Lands and structures 233, 100 
11 Grants, subsidies and contributions 833, 400 
5 Taxes and assessments_- 54, 400 
Subtotal 24, 192, 000 
Deduct quarters and subsistence charges___- | 5. 000 
Total, Bureau of Land Management...- 24, 187, 000 
ALLOCATION TO RUREAU OF PURLIC ROADS 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
Total number of permanent positions 5 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions ] 
Average number of employees 6 
Number of employees at end of year_- 
01 Personal services 
Permanent position $25, 000 
Positions other than p in 5, O00 
Other personal services 3, 00 
Total personal services _- 33, 000 
02 Travel 1, 500 
03 Transportation of things ‘ Ow) 
04 Communication service 1M 
5 Rents and utility services 2, OM 
07 Other contractual services 14, OO 
08 Supplies and materials 15, 000 
10 Lands and structures 121, 9 
11 Grants, subsidies and contributions-_- 2, 000 
Total, Bureau of Public Roads __. 190. 000 
Total obligations __- | 24, 377, 000 | 
Average salaries and grades 
| Actual, 1958 | 
| 
General schedule grades: 
a i i sb anele $5, 273 | 
BOING BING. ono ccccnodecuuce icine ? GS-7. 4 | 





Revised 
estimate, 
1960 





2, 489 | 

516 
, 982 
, 447 | 


$12, 780, 
1, 495, 
750, 
026, 
, 242, 
283, 
263, 
264, 
147, 
833, 
50, 
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546 | 
300 
154 | 
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000 | 
000 

300 | 
100 | 
400 | 
800 | 
450 
000 
300 | 
150 | 
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S800 
717, 000 
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1, 500 
SOO 
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, 000 

000 
000 


1.900 


190, 000 


12, 000 
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Increase, 
1960 


56 
16 
62 
72 


$230, 300 
31, 600 
1, 700 


263, 600 

72, 000 

4, 500 

1, 500 

19, 100 

1, 000 

20, 450 

30, 000 


95, 28 


17, 200 
400 
525, 000 


, 000 


co 


Estimate, 
1960 


$5, 77 
GS8-7.3 
$5, 170 
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Detail of personal services 























Original estimate, | Revised estimate, Difference 
1960 1960 
Num- Total Num- Total Num- Total 
Grades and ranges: ber salary ber salary ber salary 
No change in positions GS-13 to GS- 
18 eee 101 | $1, 143, 984 ROR Tey Se ee Fe da tenet 
GS-12. $8, 330 to $9, eee eee 176 1, 548, 341 177 1, 556, 682 +1 +8, 341 
GS-11. $7,030 to $8,230__.....----- 291 2, 188, 193 293 2, 202, 253 +2 +14, 060 
GS-10. $6,505 to $7,405__......-_-- 1 6, 968 1 kf eee Be 
GS-9. $5,985 to $6,885.........-.-- 418 | 2,643,675 424 | 2,679,615 +6 +35, 940 
GS-8. $5,470 to $6,370.......-...-- 2 12, 772 2 BB Gde Veet ccsdkck = ese 
GS-7. $4,980 to $5,880_........._-- 409 | 2,210,171 431 2, 330, 071 +22 +119, 900 
GS-6. $4,490 to $5,390._.......___- 54 275, 422 54 Ey EE Potesank on a cae eed te 
GS-5. $4,040 to $4,940__......._..- 342 | 1, 532,138 357 1, 599, 008 +15 +66, 870 
GS-4. $3,755 to $4,325_........-_-- 361 1, 433, 839 366 1, 452, 664 +5 +18, 825 
GS-3. $3,495 to $4,065_..........-- 215 795, 780 220 813, 355 +5 +17, 575 
GS-2. $3,255 to $3,825_.........-.-- 28 99, 561 238 Wee OO Bids cmos ck ceeeteeee 
GS-1. $2,960 to $3,530____- aie 5 16, 211 5 > RS ee 
Ungraded positions at hourly 
ates equivalent to less than | “ 
St iaeeR > ion ctu a 30 155, 122 30 | 155, 122 bacute ” 
a - el ounenn o 
Total permanent............-..- 2,433 | 14,062, 177 2, 489 I 14, 343, 688 +56 +281, 511 - 
Deduct: = 
Lapses... : Mes 237 1, 209, 385 247 1, 260, 596 +10 51, 211 ¢ 
Portion of salaries shown above & 
paid from other accounts__- : 17.5 80, 000 17.5 ED Dcsnttemeacnahdiieeamtenenannten - 
Add portion of salaries carried in other = 
position schedules pa aid from this 
account. .- Aik Sy oe 0.5 2, 500 0.5 OO sxc inne Adie ‘ 
Net permanent (average number, « 
|, Ss oe wes seen 2,179 | 12, 775, 292 2, 225 | 13, 005, 592 +46 230, 300 « 
Positions other than perm: inent: | te 
Temporary employment. Senkotinwteey Spemey kee ; 1, 548, dd ee +31, 600 . 
Part-time employment__......-- Serres 25,000 |..-.-.-- 96: 000 4o3.223) hea. 4 
Intermittent employment-.._.-.--.|-..---- 8, 500 ewe OOP loco - aes eeniegte a 
Other personal services: g 
Regular pay above 52-week base--|--.....-- 114, 454 j....... TP a06 Foi...2 +1, 700 é 
Overtime and holiday pay..-..-..]--.--..- 112, 000 112, 000 rete 
Additional pay for service abroad_|..-.-..- 451, 000 |-. } 451,000 .}.......... |---------- 4 
C asual workers. - ine 71, 000 - . 71, 000 cocadl Saami naas 2 
—_——— ee S| % 
01 Personal services..............----]_. 15, 074, 400 15, 338, 000 +-263, 600 
Salaries and wages are distributed as i 
follows: } 
‘*M anagement of lands and resources’’_|__-...-- 14, 762, 400 |-....-.- 15, 026, 000 © +263, 600 z 
“Advances and reimbursements’’.....-. aaiieneteiate 312, 000 |.... SAI). Lieencnewtawwthdibiain anmnnietee ‘ 








Mr. Kirwan. We shall take up the supplemental request for man- 
agement of lands and resources, 1960, Department of the Interior, 
in the amount of $525,000. 

(Norr.—The estimate was submitted subsequently in H. Doc. 182.) 


JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATE 
The justification of the supplemental estimate will be inserted in 
the record at this point. 


(The justification follows :) 


MANAGEMENT OF LANDS AND RESOURCES, 1960 


meaucet fer T2 wontis from Jay 1, 1908. ee $525, 000 
Employment : 
Average number, current appropriation________--____________-__ 2, 841 
PUTTER STAVOL VCE: TES) CRONIN iin i tests reer cence 56 
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PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


Additional funds are requested to permit the Bureau of Land Management to 
increase timber sales from Oregon and California railroad grant lands in western 
Oregon. Inventory data completed subsequently to submission of the regular 
estimate for 1960 shows that sales can be increased by 163 million board feet 
to a total of 1 billion board feet within sustained yield limits. It is estimated 
increased sales will increase receipts by $4,800,000, indicating a profit to the 
Treasury in excess of $600,000. 


JUSTIFICATION 


3. Forestry, Oregon and California lands—Compilation of forest inventory 
data underway at the time the 1960 estimate was prepared now has been 
completed. This was not anticipated until fiscal year 1960 but other manage- 
ment functions were deferred in order to speed up its completion. The latest 
figure shows an allowable cut on Oregon and California lands of 874.2 million 
board feet compared with 769.3 million board feet programed in the original 
estimate. With this increase in the sustained yield the Bureau finds it possible 
to offer 1 billion board feet for sale in fiscal year 1960 instead of the 837 million 
board feet now programed, an increase of 163 million board feet. To the 874.2 
million board feet will be added 125.8 million board feet of salvage and other 
material not chargeable to the sustained yield allowance. 

There appears to be no question with regard to sale of the additional amount. 
For the first time in a number of years the lumber industry has taken all the 
timber offered this year and at prices somewhat higher than was anticipated. 
Timber from Government lands is the most important source of supply to the 
lumber industry in western Oregon. To some mills it is the only source. 
Supplies of timber from non-Federal sources are declining at a rapid rate. 
Timber processing facilities presently installed greatly exceed the available 
supply of timber in western Oregon, hence any additional stumpage the Bureau 
ean offer will stimulate the local lumber industry as well as return larger 
revenues to the counties and the U.S. Treasury. It is estimated that the 
additional 163 million board feet we propose to offer will produce enongh 
lumber to build 16,000 5-room houses and provide 2,000 man-years employment. 

During 1957 and 1958 the lumber industry in western Oregon was severely 
depressed but, as indicated above, is now recovering. The availability of ad- 
ditional timber from Oregon and California lands will, undoubtedly, aid 
materially in this recovery. 

The bids received for timber from these lands this fiscal year through 
January average $29.35 per thousand compared with $25.78 a year ago or an 
increase of $3.57 per thousand. Conservatively, the additional 163 million board 
feet will return $4,800,000. Of this amount, $1,200,000 would go to the U.S. 
Treasury (indicating a net profit of about $600,000) and $3,600,000 would be 
payable to the Oregon and California couhties. Of the latter amount, $1,200,000 
would be made available by the counties for Oregon and California access road 
construction. 

This estimate provides for 56 additional positions, 50 of which are provided 
for by funds appropriated in the Second Supplemental Appropriation Act of 
1959 and will be carried over from 1959. 


Mr. Kirwan. Do you have a statement to make ? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 

Mr. Mean. Yes, sir. 

With the chairman’s permission I have a statement by Edward 
Woozley, who is unable to be here today. 

We are appearing before your committee to request a suppleme ntal 
appropriation for 1960 in the amount of $525,000, We make this 
request for additional funds so the Bureau may be able to increase the 
amount. of timber offered for sale during 1960 from the Oregon and 
California lands in western Oregon. 
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Completion of forest inventory data subsequent to preparation of 
the original 1960 estimate shows that the Bureau can offer 1 billion 
board feet for sale in 1960 within sustained yield limits. This is an 
increase of 163 million board feet over the 837 million board feet 
estimated in the regular 1960 budget estimate. We are confident 
that 1 billion board feet can be sold if we can make it available to 
the market. Every offer made this year has been taken and prices are 
advancing steadily. We now estimate that sale of this additional 
timber will return approximately $4,800,000 in receipts of which 
$1,200,000 will go to the Treasury indicating a profit to the Govern- 
ment in excess of $600,000. Receipts from ‘these sales will make an 
additional $1,200,000 available by the Oregon and California counties 
for construction of access roads without cost to the Treasury. 

An amount of $100,000 was appropriated in the Second Supple- 
mental Appropriation Act, 1959, for this same purpose. That amount 
enabled the Bureau to employ additional personnel and otherwise 
tool up so that the funds requested in this estimate for 1960 can be 
fully utilized, 

Mr. Krrwan. The Interior bill was passed Monday. Why did 
you not ask for this in the regular bill? 

Mr. Mrap. Mr. Chairman, our plans for inventory were set up to 
completion during fiscal year 1960. At the time we made our orig- 
inal estimate and submission, our estimate was still for completion 
in 1960, but due to the tremendous increase in demand for timber in 
the Northwest, and to meet our full sustained allowable cut, we 
speeded up our efforts on inventory and were able to complete it early 
this spring. 

We did not have time, sir, to have that data, concrete data, which 
would permit us the billion board feet cut. 

Mr. Kirwan. We were assured during the regular hearings that 
a sale of 837 million board feet approximated the maximum allow- 
able cut and we allowed the full amount requested to conduct the 
timber sales. 

You knew it then or should have known that the cut could be a 
billion board feet. 

Mr. Mrapv. We did not have concrete figures which would actually 
permit us to cut to that amount. 

Mr. Kirwan. I will give you a warning if it will help you any. 

For 18 years I have Deen’ trying to warn you. Take steps to stop 
running up here for supplementals because you will come up here 
some day and not get a quarter. 

That is the point I make. 

Mr. Meap. We appreciate that. 

Mr. Kirwan. You have a whole year to make up your budget 
request. 

The 1960 bill only passed Monday and was sent to the White House. 
Here you are in here on Thursday asking for more money. 

My advice to you is you had better do a better job of budgeting 
hereafter. I mean that with sincerity. 

Mr. Tuomas. Thank you very much. 
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THuRSDAY, JUNE 18, 1959. 
CHANTILLY AIRPORT 


WITNESSES 


HON. HOWARD W. SMITH, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF VIRGINIA 

Ss. D. MAY, COMMISSIONER, VIRGINIA DEPARTMENT OF HIGHWAYS 

F. A. DAVIS, CHIEF ENGINEER 

J. V. CLARKE, SECONDARY ROADS ENGINEER 


K. M. WILKINSON, ASSISTANT TRAFFIC AND PLANNING ENGINEER 
POWELL HARRISON, LEESBURG, VA. 


MR. SUNDERLIN, PRESIDENT, LEESBURG CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
LEESBURG, VA. 


Mr. Tuomas. We have with us this afternoon our very able, dis- 
tinguished and genial colleague, the Honorable Howard W. Smith, 
from Vi irginia. 

With him we have some of Mr. Smith’s distinguished constituents. 

Judge Smith, will you introduce your people? We will be de- 
lighted to listen to you and to them. 

We thank you for coming over and we always value your advice 
and help. 

Whatever you want to tell us we will listen with great care. 

Mr. Smiru. This is Mr. May, the chairman of the State Highway 
Commission of Virginia. 

With him are others whom he will introduce. 

Mr. May. Mr. Davis, our deputy chief engineer. We have Mr. 
Clarke, secondary roads engineer, and Mr. Wilkinson, from traffic 
and planning. 

Mr. Smiru. And we have Mr. Powell Harrison, from Leesburg, and 
Mr. Sunderlin, president of the Chamber of Commerce of Leesburg. 

Mr. Tuomas. Do you have a statement for us, Mr. May ? 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF HIGHWAY COMMISSIONER OF STATE OF VIRGINIA 


Mr. May. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen of the committee; the rate of 
development in the Washington metropolitan area of Virginia which 
is largely the result of Federal activity has, for many years, exceeded 
the highway department’s financial ability to provide adequate high- 
way facilities. The development of the Interstate System, which is 
now in progress in this area, is drawing upon funds formerly devoted 
to local roads. 

Virginia is the site of numerous Federal installations, civil and 
military. Virginia is indeed privileged to have been selected as the 
site of the new Washington International Airport. What this new 
airport will mean to the economy of the site area no one has attempted 
to estimate tomy knowledge. The impact it is estimated to have upon 
daily traffic volumes is of grave concern to the department and the 
residents of the area. 

Provisions have been made to connect the airport with Interstate 
Route 66 and with U.S. Route 50 south of the airport. The supple- 
mental appropriation request, as I understand it, does not include 
sufficient funds to provide a connection between the airport and 
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Route 7 tothe north. It isthe need for this connection which brought 
my request to be heard by your committee. 
| The existing roads between the airport and Route 7 are classified 
| as secondary routes. They consist of stabilized bases, 30 percent of 
which are unpaved. The remainder has a light blacktop surface 
capable of satisfactorily supporting the local passenger car traffic 
oresently in the area. There are no steep grades on the roads but, 
8 Fike most secondary roads, the grades generally follow the ground 
surface. The alignment of the roads is circuitous and in combination 
with the sharply rolling grades creates critical areas of restricted 
sight distance. 
Consulting engineers for the Federal Aviation Agency have esti- 
E, mated that the traffic volume on the Washington International Air- 
port access road would reach 35,550 vehicles daily by 1975. The 


Se activity attending the generation of daily traffic volumes of this mag- > 
h, | nitude is certain to accelerate the growth in this presently rural area. = 
| Air passenger service and the allied activities of the airport, its attrac- ° 
ts. tion of commercial establishments and light industry will generate . 
a ground traffic having a concentration of origins and destinations in & 
| the airport and its environs. Traffic of the volume and character - 
ce estimated for 1975 could not be served safely and adequately by the ; 
existing road system. 2 
The roads in the area immediately north of the airport site connect- t 
ay ing the airport with Route 7 dacetart an average of 2,200 vehicles daily : 
y in 1958. Without the airport, normal growth in the area is estimated ¢ 
to raise this daily average to 3,900 by 1975. The impetus added by < 
fr. the airport is expected to increase the average daily traffic to 6,800 by ; 
fic 1975, more than 3 times the 1958 volume. Of the 6,800 daily, 2,900 ‘ 
can be attributed to the airport, It is for this traffic plus an estimated " 
na 1,600 vehicles daily that would be diverted from other routes, or a : 
: ' total of 4,500 vehicles per day, that the road connecting the airport } 
and Route 7 is essential. The main entrance to the airport is approxi- 
mately midway between two major highways, Route 50 on the south : 
STA and Route 7 on the north. The connections provided for between 
the airport and Route 50 and between the airport and Interstate 
_ of | Route 66 will serve the areas south and east satisfactorily. Areas to 
‘ich | the north, northeast, and northwest, including Federal installations 
ded in these areas, would be without adequate access to the airport unless 
gh- the connection to Route 7 is also provided for in the supplemental 
h is appropriation. 
‘ted It is estimated that a two-lane road over the approximately 414 
| miles would cost $715,000. 
and In the allocations of funds to the various road systems for the fiseal 
the year 1959-60 it was necessary to defer $1814 million of Federal-aid 
new funds to the Interstate System because Virginia simply did not have 
yted sufficient State funds to match the total Federal-aid interstate appro- 
pon priation. We believe the facts demonstrate the need for the connection 
the to Route 7, but the critical financial position in which we now find 
ourselves will not make it possible for Virginia to build this road 
tate now or in the foreseeable future. 
ple- | To avert traffic congestion and an increase in traffic accidents that 
lude will inevitably result from overloading the narrow winding secondary 


and | roads north of the airport it is respectfully suggested that the $715,000 
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necessary for the construction of the connection between the airport 
and Route 7 be added to the appropriation bill. 

Thank you. 

[f I may, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we have a 
map here. We would like to show it to you. 

his is Chantilly and here is the National Airport. This will give 
you an estimate of the size. 

This is the Chantilly access road and this is the circumferential 
road and this is proposed Route 66. 

In putting Chantilly at this point, gentlemen, the Aviation agency 
has acknowledged quite a degree of responsibility y for our traffic trou- 
bles, in that they are building the Chantilly access road 

Mr. Tuomas. They are putting about $150 million worth of assets 
in there, too. 

Mr. May. Yes, sir, from Chantilly across Highway 7, across the 
circumferential, and tying into proposed 66. 

Also this shows the Interstate Route 66. They are also assuming 
the cost of this road from the upper end of Chantilly down to e onnect 
with No. 50. This, sir, will give us entrance and exit to the traffic from 
the south, from the southeast, and from the southwest. 

They are also assuming the cost of our secondary roads, this second- 
ary road which is the yellow line. 

Our secondary road which you see approaching the limits of Chan- 
tilly will be dead-ended at this point and this other road will take the 
place of those. 

We estimate that by 1975 the traffic using this territory in here, 
which are our secondary roads, will have difficulty. They are narrow, 
lightly surfaced, the curvature is bad, the grades are bad. 

Mr. Tuomas. Before you proceed, do not downgrade what you have. 
You should go to my old home county. 

Our State. highw: ay commissioner was in town yesterday and I told 
him to look at what you have in Virginia. 

You don’t have dirt roads in the State, do you? 

Mr. May. Thirty percent of these roads are dirt roads. 

Mr. Tuomas. In this county you cannot find a foot of dirt road. 

Whoever is responsible, I want to congratulate you. 

Mr. May. Mr. Davis has been chief engineer for many years. Per- 
haps you had better extend congratulations to him. 

About 22 percent of the secondary roads in this area now, Mr. Chair- 
man, are not surfaced. We figure that present traffic on these roads is 
now 2,200 vehicles per day. 

By 1975 we estimate the traffic at 6,900. 

Frank ly, our roads will not carry that load, nor do we have the funds 
available for filling this road, 

Putting up interstate funds for Route 66 and all the other interstate 
systems in Virginia, which totals 1,064 miles, have made our highway 
finances rather bad. 

Yn fact, for lack of adequate State funds to match interstate funds 
we had to ‘pass up this) year, starting July 1, some $18.5 million of inter- 
state funds because we did not have available 

Mr. Troomas. How do you finance your highway system 

Mr. May. A gas tax of 6 cents and from the license tags, ‘ania from 4 
few other-—— 
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Mr. Tuomas. Is that the standard pattern throughout the Nation? 

Mr. May. Yes,sir. We have 6 cents a gallon gas tax, and that gives 
us about $12 million for each of these. 

We get from our license tags, truck and passenger cars, a net of 
about $18 million a year. I would say that is about 96 or 97 percent 
of all the revenues we have for building, construction, and maintenance 
of our roads. 

We estimate that this traffic will increase to 6,900 vehicles a day 
by 1975. In fact, it already has increased. Our roads, sir, are in- 
adequate to carry this traffic. We do not have the funds to build 
these roads ourselves. 

Since the Federal agency has assumed the responsibility for 
this road entirely, for this road entirely, and this road entirely, 
we are asking, sir, for your further indulgence to the extent of : approx- 
imately $715,000 to carry this road from here to to here, and that as 
compared with the total cost of the Chantilley access road, sir, will 
be od 1 percent of the cost of the C hantilly access road. 

I think, sir, that 

Mr. Tuomas. You say the aviation people assumed the entire cost 
of those roads? Are you sure about that ? 

Mr. May. Yes,sir. They are building those roads. 

Mr. THomas. They have already started ¢ 

Mr. May. I do not think they have started construction on this 
road as yet. They are building that themselves. 

Mr. Jonas. They haven’t got the money, have they, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. THomas. We were thinking of asking you distinguished gentle- 
men to pay two-thirds or thr ee-fourths of that cost there on the theory 
you will have a plant down there of about $150 million with an annial 
income of $40 million or $50 million. 

We know you good businessmen down there can get some extra 
change out of that. 

Does that seem about right, about 50-50? 

Mr. May. Oneelkand onerabbit. You furnish the elk. 

Mr. Chairman, we have our doubts about any income accruing to 
the State from this road here because this is a controlled access road. 
We greatly fear that those gentlemen who drive that road will not 
favor the State of Virginia by buying gas in the State of Virginia 
and thereby giving us the 6 cents a gallon. 

Mr. Tuomas. How do you mean? Everybody in the community 
will use that road. 

Mr. May. But the majority will come from Washington. 

Mr. Tuomas. You cannot keep a man off that highway, can you? 

Mr. May, This is a controlled access road. 

Mr. Tuomas. Will there not be a lot of little stores and shops 
springing up there, improving property values? 

Mr. May. No. 

Mr. Tuomas. They will wait until they get into one of the larger 
towns before they buy gas? 

Mr. Smrrx. They « cannot get off. 

Mr. May. This isa 100 percent limited access road. It is being built 


fer the traffic coming out of the metropolitan area of W ashington 
into Chantilly. 
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Mr. Tuomas. When you get the four lanes how about it / 

Mr. May. They still go into Washington, we fear. 

We would like to say we think 

Mr. Tuomas. Will it not help when they get the four lanes? Will 
that improve the situation as far as local economy is concerned ? 

Mr. May. We hope many people who work here will live in this 
area. 

Mr. Tuomas. They are bound to. What does the record show about 
the number of employees, gentlemen? It was about 7,000, was it not? 

Mr. Jonas. That is right. 

Mr. May. You have made a point, I hope, in my favor. We are 
hoping that many who work at Chantilly will use this road if you 
build it so they will have good access and exit from Chantilly and 
then they will use it. This other road is built for the metropolitan 
area. 

Mr. Tuomas. People ride 30 to 40 miles to work all over the United 
States. 

Mr. May. It is nice to live out here in Virginia, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. THomas. Any place in Virginia is nice to live. 

Mr. May. They might like to get close to Judge Smith. 

We hope, sir, that you will look on this with favor. As compared 
with $70 million, this is $715,000, or 1 percent. 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Chairman, you have made your point clearly 
and you are a very persuasive man. 

Mr. Jensen. How much will this cost? 

Mr. May. $715,000 

Mr. Jensen. For how many miles? 

Mr. May. Four and a half miles of two lanes, two 12-foot lanes. 

Mr. Rooney. Has this amount $715,000 been approved by the Pres- 
ident and the Bureau of the Budget ? 

Mr. May. I don’t think it has been approved by anybody. 

Mr. Jensen. Has Judge Smith, of Virginia, approved it? 

Mr. May. I think he would approve it. 

Mr. Sourru. Iam for it. 

Mr. May. If you allow it to rest on his vote we will leave it there. 

Mr. Jensen. He comes before this committee in good graces. You 
do not have to apologize for asking for some money because he has 
saved money for the taxpayers of America by the billions. 

Mr. May. His constituents think the same thing, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Jonas. Since we have the chairman of the Virginia State 
Highway Commission here don’t you think we should ask him some 
questions about what Mr. Pyle told us? 

He said the State of Virginia would be expected to build the extra 
two lanes of highway in a few years along the red line, the limited 
access road. 

Mr. May. Who told you that, sir? 

Mr. Jonas. Mr. Pyle. 

Mr. Tuomas. Deputy Administrator of the Federal Aviation 
Agency. 

Mr. Jonas. He said after the airport became open that an addi- 
tional double lane highway would have to be built on either side of 
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that red line to give access to the airport by people who reside in 
these two areas. 


said it was agreed that the State of Virginia would build those 
roads. 

Mr. May. That agreement must have been a one-sided affair, sir. 

Mr. Jonas. You can tell us, then, that no such agreement—— 

Mr. May. As far I know, no such agreement was made. 

Mr. Rooney. I thought Mr. Pyle said that was going to be their 

sition. 

Mr. Jonas. He did not say it was a formal agreement. 

Mr. Roonry. The Federal Government would expect the State of 
Virginia to pay for it. 

Mr. May. This road here would be a controlled access road, with 
service roads on the side. We have always assumed the Aviation 
Agency would pay for this because that is their baby altogether. 

They are buying the right-of-way and building the toad, 

Mr. Jonas. That subject has not been discussed ? 

Mr. May. That is right. 

Mr. Rooney. Is it not the fact that their plans call for a road off 
that redlined road so as to permit access to Herndon ? 

In other words, the Federal Government would build a road from 
the airport to connect with that black-lined road so that people from 
the airport could get into Herndon? 

That was, as I understood it, to be the only Federal interruption 
in the highway from the airport to the vicinity of Falls Church. 

Mr. May. Sir, they have not presented us with their plan for that 
road. They are buying the right-of-way. They are building the 
road, and we have not been given access to their plans, nor do we 
know exactly what they are at the present time, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. They are putting a tremendous asset in that lovely 
part of the State. It will be a big help toall of us. Don’t you think 
you can raise about half of that total cost? Do you think you can 
do that ? 

Mr. May. Mr. Chairman, I never in my life have seen money as 
scarce as it is in the highway department in the State of Virginia. 
Iam a novice in State government—— 

Mr. Tuomas. In finding it? 

Mr. May. Money never was so tight with me personally or my 
company as it is with the highway department of the State of 
Virginia. 

Gentlemen, we go on this system, if I may take another moment: 
We estimate our revenues for the coming year, and then we allocate. 
We have allocated, for the year starting July 1 of this year, and end- 
ing June 30 of next year, all of the funds that we will have. 

This is in the Culpeper district, and putting up our money for 
this and for this, our 10 percent, which they wish to have finished 
during 1961, will take all of the available funds that the Culpeper 
district will have for the next 3 years. 

Mr. Tuomas. Further questions ? 

Mr. Jonas. I assume you follow the prudent habit of not spending 
money you do not have ? 


Mr. May. Yes. 
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Mr. Jonas. You are ‘way ahead of the Federal Government in that 
respect and I congratulate you. 

Mr. May. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. Judge Smith, what about some of these other able 
and distinguished gentlemen here ? 

Does anybody else have anything to say ? 


STATEMENT OF MR. POWELL HARRISON 


Mr. Harrtson. I live in Leesburg. The main reason the people of 
Loudoun County, Va., feel this is a Federal responsibility rather than 
a State or local responsibility, is the fact that there never has been any 
traffic from that area down to the area where the airport is to be. 

Now with this construction going on there, there is tremendous traffic 
already in progress. 

In fact, I think Mr. May might support this if he has looked into it, 
the volume of commercial traffic which is taking supplies to the con- 
tractor at Chantilly, practically all of it is going through Leesburg 
and coming in the back door to avoid the truckers and contractors— 

Mr. Tuomas. How far is Leesburg? 

Mr. Harrston. About 15 miles as the crow flies. 

Mr. Tuomas. Will it add to the business of the district of Leesburg? 

Mr. Harrison. No, sir. The town of Leesburg is too far. There 
will be 28-ton cement trucks going through there. 

Mr. Tromas. When the project is finished will it redound to the 
advantage of the city of Leesburg? Fifteen miles is not very far, is it? 

Mr. Harrston. We doubt that it will help. It is bound to have 
some effect, but I would not say it would be really an appreciable effect. 

Mr. Tuomas. It will not be a big asset ? 

Mr. Harrison. We definitely do not feel it will be an asset. 

Mr. Trromas. Are there any towns intervening between Leesburg 
and the proposed site? 

Mr. Harrison. Not of any consequence. 

Mr. Tuomas. It is bound to help, then. At least, I hope so. 

Mr. Harrison. Some, I imagine. The main thing is that all this 
traffic leads us to the belief that a majority of the commercial truck- 
ing traffic which supplies the business end of maintaining that air- 
port will continue to come in the back door instead of coming in 
through the city of Washington through the big road there. 

If there is a requirement to build a big road to connect Washington 
to the airport there certainly is one much smaller, 1 percent of the 
other one, to take care of this back door business traffic. 

Mr. Bow. How will this road change that?’ How would this road 
change it to switch the traffic from the Leesburg road into 
Washington ? 

Mr. Harrison. It comes down through Teesburg now. The trucks 
and all come down from the north and west to Leesburg. 

They turn on Route 7 and come down. 

Then they try to make all these little cow paths, mostly dirt roads 
and some small macadam dirt roads, to get from route 7 to the air- 
port. 

Mr. Bow. Will the building of this road divert traffic away from 
Leesburg in order to put into Washington ? | 
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Mr. Harrison. No, sir. 

Mr. Bow. It will add to it, will it not? 

Mr. Harrison. Yes, sir. We will have to bypass Leesburg. Nobody 
is asking for that. 

We think the Federal Government should take care of getting this 
traffic from Route 7 over to the airport off those winding ways. 

The contractor is having quite a time getting his material there now. 

Mr. Jensen. I see a black line running from Highway 7 down 
through Herndon. How far away is that from the road you are 
proposing now ? 

Mr. May. Approximately 2 miles. 

Mr. Jensen. Would it be possible to use that road? Is that an all- 
weather road ¢ 

Mr. May. It is a paved road but of very poor quality. It has a low 
quality base. In character it is really no better than these others. 

Actually the physical characteristics of the road are no better than 
these narrow roads. There is a one-way bridge running right through 
the center of the town of Herndon. 

With twists and two turns it would turn over a truck going over 20 
miles an hour. 

Mr. Jensen. That is all I have. 

Mr. Bow. I have nothing further. 

Mr. Tuomas. Congressman Smith, would you like to say a few 
words, sir / 


STATEMENT BY REPRESENTATIVE HOWARD W. SMITH 


Mr. Smiru. Off the record. 

( Discussion held off the record. ) 

Mr. Smirn. To explain the geographical situation a little more: 

Route 50 goes to Winchester. That is a through highway. 

Route 7 goes up to Leesburg and across Route 15, across the Po- 
tomac and on to the west. 

tecognizing the necessity of getting these people that are coming 
to that airport from somewhere other than Washington, they have 
put in a road from Route 50 up to the airport. That is all in there. 

All we are asking you to do is to continue the job and carry it on 
out to Route 7 which takes a lot of other traffic that will be going to 
that airport for various and sundry reasons. 

I think it is a necessary project. I wish Mr. May were in a situation 
where he could say the State could go ahead and build it, but it just 
happens they are not in that position. 

t is a needed thing, and with all the money being spent on that 
airport, for goodness sake, please don’t just give us a blind door to 
that great section of the west and north who will want to get into the 
airport. , 

You can see how they have tangled up all our little small roads 
throughout that area. In fact, they have cut them off because of that 
airport. 

‘hey are now using this circumferential road to get around it. 

This is a desirable thing from a national standpoint and not just 
from the standpoint of Virginia. This is not a local proposition that 
I am here for. 
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I think you gentlemen who know me know that I would not be here 
if I did not think it was a meritorious thing. 

I hope that the committee will recognize that nee essity and give me 
the one thing I have ever asked for. 

Mr. Tuomas. Thank you, Judge. 

Gentlemen, it is always pleasant to do business with you. 

Mr. May, you come back and see us. 


THurspay, J UNE 18, 1959. 
ALASKA TRANSITIONAL GRANTS 
WITNESSES 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT, A U.S. SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF ALASKA 
HON. RALPH J. RIVERS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF ALASKA 


Mr. Tuomas. We have with us some of our very able and distin- 
guished colleagues, including the Senator from Alaska, our former 
colleague. 

We have also the Honorable Ralph J. Rivers of Alaska. 

Senator, we are delighted to have you back home with us. Of course, 
we do not want to give you up, but our loss is the gain of the other 
body. 

Senator Bartrierr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you espe- 
cially for the welcome back home. 

I find when my feet are left to their own devices they take me to 
this side of the Capitol out of long habit, and perhaps desire. 

I know I do not need to assure you that I am not here trying to 
usurp any of the functions of my good friend, the distinguished Repre- 
sentative, Mr. Rivers. It is only that this is a matter of such import- 
ance to us that we are sort of appearing in platoons and groups, 
because the other day the House passed, and I think the Senate did on 
the same day, the so-called Alaska omnibus bill, and as soon as it had 
been passed by the one House the Bureau of the Budget sent up the 
request for the fiscal year 1960. 

Mr. Tuomas. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record. ) 

Senator Barrierr. If we fail to get the amount of the requested ap- 
propriation we will be in considerable difficulty in the State. 

Mr. Tomas. You have four areas in which the Government will 
make a contribution in lieu of the functions it used to perform, namely, 
taking care of the highways, public health, justice, and airports. 

The act provides for $ 10.5 million this year, next year $6 million, 
and the next year $3 million, a total of $19.5 million. 

What we have some concern about is this: Will that do the job for 
you? 

There are two areas not provided for here. Which areas are pro- 
vided for in this bill? One is airports. 


Senator Barrierr. Airports, and I want to talk about that a mo- 
ment. 
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Mr. Tuomas. Which area is not provided for ? 

Senator Bartuerr. All areas. 

Mr. Tuomas. One area is not provided for at all, justice. 

Senator Barrierr. Nothing for courts, sir. 

Yes, we will have some difficulties, but I think we will make it one 
way or another. 

We have a terrible fear which is not related to my appearance here 
today on account of the compromise in the airport bill. 

We have two big international airports, at Anchorage and Fair- 
banks. At this time there are only three such in the whole country, 
one at Anchorage, one at Fairbanks, and one in Washington, D.C. 

We were not eager to get rid of the airports up there. We would 
have preferred the Federal Government to continue their operations 
for a few years and to extend the runways for jet operations, but 
the Federal Aviation Agency said “No.” 

We were confronted by positive refusal on their part to continue, 
so we will take it over. 

However, the Federal airport bill under the agreement reached 
by the conferees before the whole thing broke up, would have treated 
us as a State rather than as a Territory, and that would have given 
us enough money in company with the transitional grant proposed 
here for the next fiscal year to enable us to extend those runw ays for 
jet landings. 

Now we are a little bit in the soup because we will be treated as a 
Territory under this compromise bill, and it will not give us enough 
money to do that job. 

You understand that these towns are not too big. 

You also understand these international airlines come in there 
regularly, and jet operations are scheduled to start next spring. 

Whether or not they can we do not know, especially now, because 
where is the money coming from ? 

I think in the other areas you mentioned, Mr. Chairman, we realize 
that Alaska had not done these things before and it will be a very 
considerable undertaking, but we are ready to tackle it. 

Mr. Toomas. Do you need all the $10.5 million this year ¢ 

Senator Barrierr. Yes, we do. Asa matter of fact, we could use 
more on account of that airport situation I described. 

It has been a pleasure to appear before you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tuomas. We have our very able and distinguished colleague, 
the Honorable Ralph J. Rivers. 

Congressman, we are delighted and honored to have you come down 
to give us the benefit of your thinking and good judgment. 

Help us out, and whatever you say we will listen to with great care. 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE RALPII J. RIVERS 


Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, I welcome the collaboration of my col- 
league from the Senate side. He seemed to think perhaps I would 
object, but I certainly welcome his presence here and his support for 
this omnibus bill. 

If I may go off the record a moment? 

(Discussion held off the record. ) 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, I first wish to express appreciation of 
the opportunity to testify before this distinguished committee in sup- 
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port of the President’s request for a supplemental appropriation to 
implement the pending transfers to the State of Alaska of several 
major public services heretofore conducted by the Federal Govern- 
ment in Alaska. 

Without going into all of the details outlined in the recently en- 
acted Alaska omnibus bill, which has been ably explained by Mr. 
Harold Seidman in his capacity as the representative of the Bureau of 
the Budget, I wish to say that the request before you is of yital 
importance to the Federal Government as well as to Alaska. This 
appropriation will enable the Federal Government to get out of the 
civil airport business in Alaska, and out of the Alaska road program 
except for the cooperative action which prevails with respect to all 
the States. These are only two of the transition phases involved, with 

regard to all of which the State of Alaska has expressed willingness 

to assume the responsibility which is being relinquished by the Fed- 
eral Government under the terms of the Alaska omnibus bill and in 
contemplation of the appropriation now being considered by this 
committee. 

Another point to note is that under these arrangements all of the 
Government functions and services involved will be transferred on 
an orderly and mutually fair and reasonable basis. without any disrup- 
tion or interruption of such services upon which the public relies. 

As has been already pointed out in other testimony, the $101 million 
now requested to effectuate the transfer of functions and services I 
have mentioned substantially embodies amounts which the Federal 
Government would spend anyway if it continued with such services 
as it has in the past. 

The urgency of this request is found in the fact that the President 
has not budgeted for these programs in any way except in this request 
as authorized by the Alaska omnibus bill. Further urgency stems 
from the fact that the transfers involved are slated to become effective 
on July 1—only 2 weeks from now at the beginning of the next fiscal 
year. 

In closing, I wholeheartedly advocate affirmative action on the re- 
quest now before you and I doso in the firm belief that it is a matter of 
public interest and necessity and advantageous to all concerned. 

Mr. Chairman and members of this committee, I think you very 
much. 

Mr. THomas. Thank you, Mr. Rivers. 

Senator Barrierr. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Rivers. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 


Orrice or Civin AND Derense Mopiuizatrion 


Mr. THomas. We shall enclose in the record at this point a state- 
ment of the legislative representative of AFL-CIO, Mr. Riley, regard- 
ing the Office ‘of Civil and Defense Mobilization. 

(The statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF GreorGE D. Rirey, AFL-CIO LecisiATive REPRESENTATIVE, BErorE 
THE SpecIAL DEFICIENCY SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE House APPROPRIATIONS CoM- 
MITTEE ON SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE OFFICE OF CIVIL AND 
DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


The $12 million requested by the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization to 
finance the functions delegated by OCDM to other agencies and departments of 
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the Federal Government will continue the orderly transition, procedure, and 
implementation of the national plan for civil and defense mobilization in the 
manner which Congress has prescribed. 

The AFL-CIO has followed this portion of civil and defense planning closely 
through both our representation on advisory committees and our statements to 
the Congress. We wish to avoid any confusion resulting from honest differences 
of opinion between the House and Senate Committees on Appropriations in pro- 
cedure to be followed in the first submissions sent to Congress covering this 
important function. We believe our views here are closely in accordance with 
the procedure your committee specified. 

The functions covered in this $12 million request are extremely important, 
particularly so when we consider that civil and defense mobilization planning 
and programing is based on the concept that civil defense is the ability of gov- 
ernment at any level to operate in emergency, and the ability of government 
to expand its capability to meet any requirement. 

The AFL-CIO has given careful consideration to this concept of government’s 
capability to operate in emergency and we believe the request for funds presently 
being considered to be a well-balanced program necessary to preemergency plan- 
ning and programing by these agencies and covered in the discharge of their 
responsibilities as delegated to them by the President of the United States. 

If we are to have an effective civil defense mobilization capability, the 
planning and programing must be now. If there is any further delay, who will 
bear the responsibility if, indeed, any of us survive? 
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